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^  i  ^HIS  Spring  in  Wew  York — witKin  tke  span  ol  a  montli — Deatk  came  to  tke  tkree  men  responsikle  for 
~  tke  super-skyscrapers  of  Mankattan — Frank  ^V.  ^Vool•wortk,  President  of  tke  ^Vool•wortk  Company, 
Frederick  G.  Bourne,  President  of  tke  Singer  Company,  and  Jokn  R.  Hegeman,  President  of  tke  Metro-  ‘ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Millions  of  Americans  kave  gazed  up  at  tkese  great  towers  wkick  tkrust  tkemselves  kead  and  sKoulden 
akove  tke  lesser  giants  of  New  York  s  Alpine  sky-line. 

By  day  tkey  seem  to  pierce  tke  fleecy  clouds  in  a  kind  of  eager,  tireless  American  searck  for  tke 
keart  of  tke  mystery  of  space. 

By  nigkt — illuminated — tke  ^Voolwortk  and  Singer  towers  are  tke  “stuff  tkat  dreams  are  made 
on;  seemingly  kung  aloft  like  Japanese  lanterns  of  a  fairy-land  en  f^e. 

And  tke  great  Metropolitan  clock  skining  out  tkrougk  tke  darkness,  discemikle  from  tke  Long  Island 
and  New  Jersey  kills,  is  a  symkol  of  tke  American  worskip  of  tke  Time  Spirit. 

But  tkese  great  structures  are  muck  more  tkan  all  tkis.  Tkey  are  enduring  monuments  to  tke 
Opportunity  offered  tkose  kom  under  tke  .^gis  of  America.  And  in  tke  welter  of  Bolskevism  and  otker 
isms  plaguing  a  world  wearied  ky  its  last  great  struggle — and  victory — over  feudalistic  autocracy,  it  u 
ckeering  to  contemplate  suck  monuments. 

Tke  kuilder  of  tke  Metropolitan  tower  was  a  Brooklyn  koy,  witk  all  tke  opportunities  for  sckooling 
wkick  a  large  city  offers,  and  ke  was  tkerefore  representative  of  tkousands  upon  tkousands  of  koys  in  tke 
greater  cities  of  tke  country. 

Tkere  is  a  more  romantic  tkread  in  tke  life  of  tke  kuilder  of  tke  Singer  tower.  Mr.  Bourne  was  a 
ckoir-koy  in  Trimty  Ckurck,  New  York,  wken  kis  voice  and  personality  attracted  Isaac  Singer,  a  music 
lover  and  supporter  of  tke  Trinity  ckoir.  V/^e  can  picture  tkis  grave  man  of  kusiness  finding  relaxation 
and  pleasure  in  attending  rekearsals  of  tke  koy  ckoir,  noting  young  Bourne,  offering  kim  a  place  in  kis 
organization,  and  watcking  kim  move  steadily  forward  to  tke  control  of  its  fortunes.  In  kis  o'wn  kome  on 
Long  Island,  we  are  somekow  pleased  to  ke  told,  F^r.  Bourne  kad  erected  a  great  organ,  and  to  tke  last 
loved  its  music.  V/^kat  memories  it  must  kave  krougkt  to  kim! 

And  \Voolwortk?  A  farm  koy  up  in  Jefferson  County,  New  York;  working  winters  in  a  store  in 
Great  Bend,  for  tke '  'experience  — a  kind  of  currency  vanisking  witk  tke  apprentice  system,  kut  circulating 
freely  in  our  fatkers'  times — later  in  near-ky  Watertown  a  full-fledged  clerk  at  “$3.50  per  week. "  Perkajfe 
it  was  kekind  tkat  counter  ke  visualized  tke  one  tkousand  ^Voolwortk  stores  and  tke  “kigkest  kakitakle 
kuilding  iq  tke  world." 

At  any  rate,  for  tkese  koys  tkeir  visions  materialized;  and  in  America  tkey  wiU  ever  materialize  for 
present  and  coming  generations  of  koys  from  tke  tkousands  of  Great  Bends  and  W atertowns  and  Brooklyns 
*f  we  grapple  witk  kooks  of  steel  tke  fine  American  tradition  and  tke  Opportunity-offering  form  of 
American  democracy. 
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HE  woman  who  appreciates 
beautiful  old  china  takes  pride 
and  pleasure  in  washing  her 
treasured  bowls  and  jugs  and 
plates.  Just  as  she  values  the 
china  too  highly  to  entrust  its  care  to 
servants,  so  is  she  particular  to  use  for 
its  cleansing  nothing  but  pure,  mild 
Ivory  Soap. 

Ivory  Soap  cannot  injure  either  painted 
or  gold  decorations  on  china,  be¬ 
cause  Ivory  contains  no  free  alkali 


nor  any  other  injurious  ingredient. 
Neither  does  Ivory  contain  unsaponi¬ 
fied  oil;  its  thick,  cleansing  suds  rinse 
off  easily  and  thoroughly,  leaving  no 
filmy  streaks  to  cloud  the  polished 
surface. 

Ivory  makes  dishes  clean  in  the  strictest 
sense.  It  leaves  hands  soft,  white  and 
smooth — an  Ivory  quality  that  is  im¬ 
portant  to  every  woman  who  does  her 
own  housework  and  is  careful  of  her 
appearance. 
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By  Jose;^li  Hergesheimer 

Author  of  "Java  Head,”  “The  Three  Bloch  Pennys,"  etc. 


Illustrated  l>y  Frederic  Dorr  Steele 


A  BLACK  bang  was,  but  not 
ultimately,  the  most  notable 
feature  of  her  uncommon 
personality — straight  and  se¬ 
vere  and  dense  across  her 
clear  pale  brow  and  eyes. 
Her  eyes  were  the  last  thing  to  remember 
and  wonder  about;  in  shade  blue,  they  had 
a  velvet  richness,  a  poignant  intensity  of 
lovely  color,  that  surprised  the  heart. 
Aside  from  that  she  was  slim,  perhaps  ten 
years  old,  and  graver  than  gay. 

Her  mother  was  gay  for  them  both,  and, 
•therefore,  for  the  entire  family.  No 
father  was  in  evidence;  he  was  dead  and 
“ever  spoken  of,  and  Linda  was  the  only 
child.  Linda’s  dresses,  those  signiacant 


trivialities,  plainly  showed  two  tendencies 
— the  gaiety  of  her  mother  and  her  own  al¬ 
ways  formal  gravity.  If  Linda  appearerl 
at  dinner,  in  the  massive  Renaissance  ma-  ; 
i  terialism  of  the  hotel  dining-room,  with  a  i 
preposterous  magenta  hair-ribbon  on  her 
shajjely  head,  her  mother  had  succeeded  in 
expressing  her  sense  of  the  decorative  ap-  i 
propriate;  but  if  Linda  wore  an  unorna¬ 
mented,  but  equally  “unsuitable,”  frock  of 
dark  velvet,  she,  in  her  turn,  had  been 
vindicated. 

1  .Again,  but  far  more  rarely,  the  child’s 
selection  was  evident  on  the  woman.  .As 
,  a  rule  Mrs.  Condon  garbed  her  flamboyant 
»  body  in  large  and  expensive  patterns  or 
I  extremely  tailored  suits;  and  of  the  two, 

'  the  evening  satins  and  powdered  arms 
barely  retaining  an  admissible  line,  and  the 

A.fiwrVfc#.  Ay  ♦>»  r*#  <in4  ih-mt  tt.-itmiM. 


suits,  the  latter  were  the  most,  well — 
spectacular. 

She  was  not  dark  in  color  but  brightly 
golden;  a  gold,  it  must  be  said  in  all  hon¬ 
esty,  her  own;  a  metallic  gold  crisply  and 
solidly  marcelled;  hazel-brown  eyes,  and  a 
mouth  which,  set  against  her  daughter’s 
deep-blue  gaze,  was  her  particular  attrac¬ 
tion.  It  was  rouged  to  a  nicety,  the  under 
lip  a  little  full  and  never  quite  against  the 
upper.  If  Linda’s  effect  was  cool  and  re¬ 
mote,  Mrs.  Condon,  thanks  to  her  mouth, 
was  reassuringly  imminent.  She  was,  too, 
friendly;  she  talked  to  women — in  her  not 
infrequent  opportunities — in  a  rapid,  warm, 
inaccurate  confession  of  almost  everything 
they  desired  to  hear.  The  women,  of 
course,  were  continually  hampered  by  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  the  questions  nearest 
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their  hearts,  or  curiosity,  were  entirely  in¬ 
admissible. 

\’iewed  objectively,  they  all,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Linda,  seemed  alike.  Maybe 
that  was  due  to  their  conunon  impressive 
setting.  The  Boscombe,  in  its  way,  was  as 
lavish  as  Mrs.  Condon’s  dresses.  The  main 
place  of  congregation,  for  instance,  was 
a  great  space  of  white  marble  columns, 
Turkey-red  carpet  and  growing  palms.  It 
was  lighted  at  night  indirectly  by  ala¬ 
baster  bowls  hanging  on  gilded  chains — a 
soft  bright  flood  of  radiance  falling  on  the 
seated  or  slowly  promenading  women  with 
bare  shoulders. 

Usually  they  were  going  with  a  res¬ 
trained  sharp  eagerness  toward  the  dining¬ 
room  or  leaving  it  in  a  more  languid, 
flushed  repletion.  There  were,  among 
them,  men;  but  somehow  the  men  never 
seemed  to  be  of  the  least  account.  It  was 
a  woman’s  paradise.  The  glow  from 
above  always  emphasized  the  gowns,  the 
gowns  like  orchids  and  tea-roses  and  the 
leaves  of  magnolias.  It  sparkled  in  the 
red  and  green  and  crystal  jewels  like  exotic 
dew  scattered  over  the  exotic  human  flow¬ 
ers.  \’ery  occasionally  there  was  a  com¬ 
placent  or  irritable  masculine  utterance, 
and  then  it  was  immediately  lost  in  the 
dominant  feminine  sibilance. 

Other  children  than  Linda  sped  in  the 
manner  of  brilliant  fretful  tops  literally  on 
the  elaborate  outskirts  of  the  throng;  but 
they  as  different  from  her  as  she  was  from 
the  elders.  Although  Linda  resembled  the 
latter,  rather  than  her  proper  age,  remark¬ 
ably.  She  had  an  air  of  responsibility, 
sometimes  expressed  in  a  troubled  frown, 
and  again  by  the  way  she  hurried  sedately 
through  drifting  figures  toward  a  definite 
purpose  and  end. 

Usually  it  was  in  the  service  of  one  of 
her  mother’s  small  innumerable  requests 
or  necessities;  if  the  latter  was  sitting  with 
a  gentleman  on  the  open  hotel  promenade 
that  overlooked  the  sea  and  needed  a 
heavier  wrap,  Linda  returned  immedi¬ 
ately  with  a  furred  cloak  on  her  arm;  if  the 
elder,  going  out  after  dinner,  had  brought 
down  the  wrong  gloves,  Linda  knew  the 
exact  wanted  pair  in  the  long  perfumed 
box;  while  countless  trifles  were  needed 
from  the  convenient  drug-store. 

The  latter  was  a  place  of  white  mosaic 
floor  and  glittering  glass,  with  a  marble 
counter  heaped  with  vivid  fruit  and  silver- 
covered  bowls  of  sirups  and  creams  with 
chopped  nuts.  Linda  often  found  time  to 
stop  here  for  a  delectable  glass  of  assorted 
sweet  compounds.  She  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  the  colored  man  in  a  crisp 
linen  coat  who  presided  over  the  refresh¬ 
ments,  and  he  invariably  gave  her  an  extra 
spoonful  of  the  marron  paste  she  pre¬ 
ferred.  When  at  lunch,  it  might  be.  she 
cared  for  very  little,  her  mother  would  com¬ 
plain  absently: 

“You  must  stop  eating  those  sickening 
mixtures.  They’d  ruin  any  skin.’’  At 
this  she  would  find  the  diminutive  mirror 
in  the  bag  on  her  lap  and  glance  at  her 
own  slightly  improved  color.  The  burden 
of  the  feminine  conversations  in  which 
Mrs.  Condon  was  privileged  to  join.  Linda 
discovered,  was  directed  toward  these  over¬ 
whelming  considerations  of  appearance. 
And  their  importance,  communicated  to 
her,  resulted  in  a  struggle  between  the  de¬ 
sire  to  preserve  her  skin  from  ruin  and  the 
seductions  of  marron  paste  and  maple 
chocolates. 


Now,  with  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  im¬ 
pending  disaster,  she  would  hastily  con¬ 
sume  one  or  the  other;  again,  supported  by 
a  beginning,  self-imposed  inflexibility,  she 
would  turn  steadily  away  from  tempta¬ 
tion.  In  the  end  the  latter  triumphed; 
and  her  normal  appetite,  always  moder¬ 
ate.  was  unimpaired. 

This  spirit  of  resolution,  it  sometimes 
happened,  was  a  cause  of  humorous  dis¬ 
may  to  her  mother.  “I  declare,  Linda.”  she 
would  observ'e  with  an  air  of  helplessness, 
“you  make  me  feel  like  the  giddy  one  and 
as  if  you  were  mama.  It’s  the  way  you  look 
— so  disapproving.  I  have  to  remind  my¬ 
self  you’re  only — just  how  old  are  you?  I 
keep  forgetting.”  Linda  would  inform 
her  exactly,  and  the  other  would  sigh. 

“The  years  slip  around  disgustingly.  It 
seems  only  yesterday  I  was  at  my  first 
party.”  Usually,  in  spite  of  Linda’s  eager¬ 
ness  to  hear  of  that  time  when  her 
mother  was  a  girl,  the  elder  would  stop 
abruptly.  On  rare  occasions  solitaiy-  facts 
emerged;  it  had  all  occurred  in  a  small 
town  in  the  country.  There  were  such  de¬ 
tails  as  buggy-riding  and  prayer-meetings 
and  excursions  to  a  Boiling  Springs  where 
the  dancing-floor,  open  among  the  trees, 
was  splendid.  At  these  memories,  Mrs. 
Condon  had  been  known  to  cry. 

But  she  would  recover  shortly.  Her 
emotions  were  like  that — easily  roused, 
highly  colored  and  soon  forgotten.  She 
forgot,  Linda  realized  leniently,  a  great 
deal.  It  wasn’t  safe  to  rely  on  her  prom¬ 
ises.  However,  if  she  neglected  a  particular 
desire  of  Linda’s,  she  continually  brought 
back  unexpected  gifts  of  candy,  boxes  of 
silk  stockings,  or  lovely,  half-wilted  flowers. 

The  flowers,  they  discovered,  although 
they  stayed  fresh  for  a  long  while  pinned 
to  Linda’s  slim  waist,  died  almost  at  once 
worn  by  her  mother.  “It  must  be  my 
warm  nature.”  the  latter  proclaimed  to 
her  daughter;  “while  you  are  a  little  re¬ 
frigerator.  I  will  say  it’s  wonderful  how 
you  keep  your  clothes  the  same.  Neat  as 
a  pin.”  Somehow,  with  this  commenda¬ 
tion,  she  managed  to  include  a  slight  un¬ 
complimentary  impatience.  Linda  didn’t 
specially  want  to  resemble  a  pin,  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  object  with  a  sharp  point.  She 
considered  this  in  the  long  periods  when, 
partly  by  preference,  she  was  alone. 

Seated,  perhaps,  in  the  elaborate  marble 
and  deep  red  of  the  Boscombe’s  reception- 
rooms,  isolated  in  the  brilliant,  expensive 
throng,  she  would  speculate  over  what 
passed  in  the  light  of  her  own  special 
problems.  But  nothing,  really,  came  out 
to  her  satisfaction.  There  was,  notably, 
no  one  she  might  ask.  Her  mother,  ap¬ 
proached  seriously,  declared  that  Linda 
gave  her  the  creeps;  while  others  made  it 
plain  that  it  was  their  duty  to  repress  the 
forwardness  inevitable  to  the  scandalous 
neglect  of  her  upbringing. 

They,  the  women  of  the  Boscombe. 
glancing  at  their  finger-nails  stained  and 
buffed  to  a  shining  pale  vermilion,  lightly 
rubbing  their  rings  on  the  diy-  palm  of  a 
hand,  wondered  within  Linda’s  hearing 
what  could  come  out  of  such  an  associa¬ 
tion.  That  term,  she  vaguely  gathered, 
referred  to  her  mother.  The  latter  evi¬ 
dently  interested  them  •  tremendously; 
because,  she  explained,  they  had  no 
affairs  of  their  own  to  attend  to.  This 
was  perfectly  clear  to  Linda  until  Mrs. 
Condon  further  characterized  them  as 
“busy.” 


The  women,  stopped  by  convent^, 
from  really  satisfactory  investigatioa 
the  source,  drew  her  on  occasion  into  a 
laboriously  light  inquisition.  How  Iqm 
would  Linda  and  her  martu  stay  at  the 
Boscombe?  Had  they  closed  their  apart¬ 
ment?  Where  was  it?  Hadn’t  Mrs.  Con¬ 
don  mentioned  Cleveland?  Wasn’t  Linda 
lonely  with  her  mama  out  so  much- 
they  even  said  late — in  rolling  chairs? 
Had  she  seen  Mr.  Jasper  before  his  arrival 
last  week? 

No.  of  course  she  hadn’t. 

Here  they  exchanged  skeptical  glances 
beneath  relentlessly  pulled  eyebrows.  He 
was  really  very  nice,  Mr.  Jasper.  Linifa 
in  a  matter-of-fact  voice  replied  that  he 
had  given  her  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece. 
Mr.  Jasper  was  very  generous.  But  per- 
hap>s  he  had  reward^  her  for  being  a  good 
little  girl  and  not — not  bothering  or  hang, 
ing  about.  “Why  should  he?”  was  Linda’s 
just  perceptibly,  impatient  response.  Then 
they  told  her  to  be  quiet  because  they 
wanted  to  listen  to  the  music. 

This  consisted  in  studying,  throu^  sus¬ 
pended  glasses  in  chased  platinum,  a  dis¬ 
creet  program.  .At  the  end  of  a  selection 
they  either  applauded  condescendingly  or 
told  each  other  that  they  hadn’t  cared  for 
that  last — really  too  peculiar.  Which¬ 
ever  happened,  the  leader  of  the  small  or¬ 
chestra.  an  extravagant  Italian  with  a  sup¬ 
ple  waist,  turned  and  bowed  repeatedly 
with  a  grimacing  smile.  The  music  was 
usually  muted.  A'iennese  and  emotional; 
its  strains  blended  perfectly  with  the  float¬ 
ing  scents  of  the  women  and  the  faintly 
perceptible  pungent  odors  of  dinner. 
Every  little  w’hile  a  specially  insinuating 
melody  would,  apparently,  get  tangled  in 
the  women’s  breathing,  and  their  breasts, 
cunningly  draped  and  caressed  in  tulle,  be 
disturb^. 

Mrs.  Condon  applauded  more  uproar¬ 
iously  than  was  sanctioned  by  the  others’ 
necessity  for  elegance;  the  frank  clapping 
of  her  pink  palms  never  failed  to  betray  a 
battery  of  affected  and  significant  surprise 
from  eyes  like  polished  cold  agates. 
Linda,  seated  beside  her  parent,  could  be 
seen  to  lay  a  hand,  narrow  and  blanched 
and  mark^  by  an  emerald,  on  the  elder’s 
knee.  Her  pale  fine  lips  moved  rapidly 
with  the  shadow  of  trouble  beneath  the  in¬ 
tense  black  bang. 

“I  wash  you  wouldn’t  do  it  so  loudly, 
mother.”  was  w'hat  she  whispered. 

II 

The  jealously  guarded  truth  was  that,  by 
her  daughter  at  least,  Mrs.  Condon  was 
adored.  Linda  observed  that  she  was  not 
like  an  ordinary  mother,  but  more  nearly 
resembled  a  youthful  companion.  Mrs 
Condon’s  gaiety  was  as  genuine  as  her  fair 
hair.  .  Not  kept  for  formal  occasion,  it  got 
out  of  bed  with  her,  remained  through  the 
considerable  difficulties  of  dressing  with  no 
maid  but  Linda,  and  if  the  other  was  not 
asleep,  called  a  cheerful  or  funny  good 
night. 

Their  rooms  were  separated  by  a  bath, 
but  Linda  was  scarcely  ever  in  her  own— 
her  mother’s  lovely  things  acted  like  a  mag¬ 
net  and  constantly  drew  her  to  their  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the  drawers.  When  the 
laundry  came  up,  crisp  and  fragile  webs 
heaped  on  the  bed,  Linda  laid  it  aw'ay  in  a 
sort  of  ritual.  Even  with  these  publi^ 
invisible  garments  a  difference  of  choice 
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existed  between  the  two;  Mrs.  Condon’s 
preference  was  for  insertions,  and  Linda’s 
fine  shell  edges  and  shadow  embroider>'. 
Mrs.  Condon,  shaking  into  position  a  foam 
of  ribbon  and  lace,  would  say,  with  her 
gurgle  of  amusement,  “I  want  to  be  ready 
when  I  fall  down;  if  I  followed  your  ad¬ 
vice  they’d  take  me  for  a  nun.” 

This  brought  out  Linda’s  low  clear 
laugh,  the  expression  of  her  extreme  happi¬ 
ness.  It  sounded,  for  an  instant,  like  a 
chime  of  small  silver  bells;  then  died  away, 
leaving  the  faintest  perceptible  flush  on  her 
healthy  pallor.  At  other  times  her  moth¬ 
er’s  humor  made  her  vaguely  uncomfort¬ 
able,  usually  after  wine  or  other  drinks 
that  left  the  elder’s  breath  thick  and 
spiced.  Linda  failed  completely  to  grasp 
the  allusions  of  this  wit.  but  a  sharp  un¬ 
easiness  would  always  respond  like  the 
lingering  stale  memory'  of  a  bad  dream. 

Once,  at  the  Boscombe.  her  mother  had 
been  too  silly  for  words:  she  had  giggled 
and  embraced  her  sweet  little  girl,  tom  an 
expensive  veil  to  shreds  and  dropped  a 
French  model  hat  into  the  tub.  After  a 
distressing  sickness  she  had  gone  to  sleep 
fully  dressed,  and  Linda,  unable  to  move  or 
wake  her,  had  sat  long  beyond  dinner,  into 
the  night,  fearful  of  the  entrance  of  the 
chambermaid. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Condon  had  l)een 
humble  with  remorse.  Men,  she  ^id.  were 
too  beastly  for  description.  This  was  not 
an  unusual  opinion.  Linda  observed  that 
she  was  always  condemning  men  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  dressing  for  them  in  particular. 
She  offered  Linda  endle  s  advice  in  an  ab¬ 
stracted  manner: 

“They’re  all  liars,  Lin.  and  sting>-  where 
eveiy’thing  but  their  pleasure  is  concerned. 
Women  are  different,  but  men  are  all  alike. 
You  get  sick  to  death  of  them —  Never 
bother  them  when  they  are  smoking  a 
cigar — cigarettes  don’t  matter.  Leav'e  the 
cigarette-smokers  alone,  anyhjw;  they’re 
not  as  dependable  as  the  others.  man 
with  a  good  cigar — you  must  know  the 
good  from  the  bad — is  always  discreet.  I 
ought  to  bring  you  up  different,  but.  Lord, 
life’s  too  short.  Besides,  you  will  learn 
more  useful  things  right  with  mama,  whose' 
eyes  are  open,  than  an>'where  else. 

“Powder  my  back,  darling;  I  can’t 
reach.  If  I’m  a  little  late  to-night,  go  to 
sit'ep  like  a  duck.  You  think  Mr.  Jasper’s 
nice,  don’t  you?  So  does  mother.  But 
you  mustn’t  let  him  give  you  any  more 
money.  It’ll  make  him  conceited.” 

Linda  wondered  what  she  meant  by  the 
last  phrase.  How  could  it  make  Mr.  Jas¬ 
per  conceited  to  give  her  a  gold  piece? 
However,  she  decided  that  she  would  not 
ask. 

It  was  like  that  with  a  great  many  of 
her  mother’s  mysterious  remarks — Linda 
had  an  instinctive  feeling  of  drawing  away. 
The  other  kissed  her  warmly  and  left  a 
print  of  v'ivid  red  on  her  chc'ek. 

She  examined  the  mark  in  the  mirror 
when  her  mother  had  gone;  it  was.  she  de¬ 
cided,  the  kiss  made  visible.  Then  she 
laid  away  the  things  scattered  by  Mrs. 
Condon’s  hasty  dressing  al)out  the  room. 
Her  own  belongings  were  always  in  precise 
order.  A  sudden  hesitation  seized  her  at 
the  thought  of  going  down  to  the  crowd  at 
the  music.  The  women  made  her  un¬ 
comfortable. 

It  wasn’t  what  they  said,  but  the  way 
they  said  it,  and  the  endless  questions 
wearied  her.  Then  she  was  continually 


bothered  by  her  inability  to  impress  upon 
them  how  splendid  her  mother  was.  Some 
of  them,  she  was  certain,  did  not  appreci¬ 
ate  her.  Mrs.  Condon  at  once  admitted 
and  was  entertained  by  this,  but  it  dis¬ 
turbed  Linda.  She  understood  the  rea¬ 
son — when  any  nice  men  came  along  they 
always  liked  her  mother  best.  This  made 
the  women  mad. 

The  world,  she  gathered,  was  a  place 
where  women  play^  a  game  of  men  with 
each  other.  It  was  very  difficult;  she 
couldn’t  comprehend  the  rules  or  reason. 
But  Linda  was  afraid  that  she  would  be 
unsuccessful  and  never  have  the  perfect 
time  her  mother  wanted  for  her.  In  the 
first  place,  she  was  too  thin,  and  then  she 
knew  that  she  would  never  talk  like  her 
dearest.  Perhaps  after  she  had  had  some 
wine  it  would  Ije  different. 

She  decided,  after  all.  to  go  down  to  the 
assemblage;  and.  by  one  of  the  white  mar¬ 
ble  pillars,  Mrs.  Randall  captured  her. 
"Why.  here’s  Lin<ia-all-alone'.”  Mrs.  Ran¬ 
dall  said.  “Mama  out  again?”  Linda 
replied  stoutly,  “She  has  a  dreadful  lot  of 
invitations.” 

Mrs.  Randall  wore  much  brighter 
clothes  than  her  mother,  and  the  latter 
called  her  an  old  buzzard.  She  was  verj- 
old.  Linda  could  see.  with  perfectly  useless 
staring  patches  of  paint  on  her  wrinkled 
cheeks,  and  eyes  that  looked  as  though  they 
might  come  right  out  of  her  head.  Her 
frizzled  hair  had  a  dead  false  twist  with  a 
glittering  diamond  pin,  and  her  soft  cold 
hands  were  loaded  with  jewels.  She  frighten¬ 
ed  Linda,  really,  although  she  could  not  say 
why.  Mrs.  Randall  was  a  great  deal  like 
the  witch  in  a  fairj’-stoty.  but  that  wasn’t 
it.  Linda  hadn’t  the  belief  in  witches  ne- 
cessaty  for  dread.  It  might  be  her 
scratching  voice;  or  the  way  she  turned 
her  head,  without  any  chin  at  all.  like  a 
turtle;  or  her  dresses,  which  led  you  to 
expect  a  person  ver>'  different  from  an 
old  buzzard. 

“Of  course  she  does.”  said  Mrs.  Ran¬ 
dall,  “any  number  of  invitations,  and  why 
shouldn’t  she?  Your  mother  is  verv'  pleas¬ 
ant.  to  be  sure.”  She  nodded  w  isely  to  the 
woman  beside  her.  Miss  Skillern. 

Miss  Skillern  was  short  and  broad  and. 
in  the  evening,  always  wore  curled  ostrich 
plumes  on  tightly  filled  gray  puffs.  She 
reminded  Linda  of  a  wadded  chair.  Mrs. 
Randall,  after  the  other’s  slight  stiff  as¬ 
sent.  continued: 

“Your  mama  would  never  be  lonely,  not 
she.  .\11  I  wonder  is  she  doesn’t  get  mar¬ 
ried  again — w  it  h  that  hair  of  hers.  \V ouldn’t 
you  rather  have  one  papa  than,  in  a  way 
of  speaking,  a  different  one  at  ever}' 
hotel?” 

Linda,  completely  at  a  loss  for  answer, 
studied  Mrs.  Randall  with  her  direct  deep- 
blue  gaze.  Miss  Skillern  again  inclined 
her  plumes.  The  rest  of  her  immobile, 
she  was  surprisittgly  like  one  of  those  fat 
china  figures  with  a  ncnlding  head.  The 
familiar  bewildered  feeling  assaulted  Linda 
of  not  understanding  what  was  said  and,  at 
the  slrne  time,  passionately  resenting  it 
from  an  inner  sensitive  recognition  of 
something  wrong. 

“How  could  I  have  that?”  she  finally 
asked. 

“How?”  repeated  Miss  Skillern,  breath¬ 
ing  loudly. 

“Yes.  how?”  Mrs.  Randall  echoed. 
'  “You  can  ask  your  mama.  You  really 
can.  .\nd  you  may  say  that,  as  a  matter  of 


fact,  the  question  came  from  us,”  she  in- 
eluded  her  companion. 

“From  you,”  Miss  Skillern  exactly  cor- 
rected  her. 

“Indeed,”  the  other  cried  heatedly 
“from  me!  I  think  not.  Didn’t  you  ask? 
Answer  me  that,  if  you  please.  I  heart 
you  with  my  own  ears  say,  ‘How?’  While 
now,  before  my  face,  you  try  to  deny  it." 

It  was  plain  to  Linda  that  Miss  Skillem 
was  totally  unmoved  by  the  charge.  She 
moved  her  lorgnette  up,  gazing  stolidly  at 
the  musical  program.  “From  you,”  she 
said  again,  after  a  little.  Mrs.  Randall  suj. 
denly  regained  her  equilibrium. 

“If  the  ladies  of  this  hotel  are  afraid  to 
face  that  creature,  I — I — am  not.  I’ll  tell 
her  in  a  minute  what  a  respectable  person 
thinks  of  her  goings-on.  More  than  that,  I 
shall  complain  to  Mr.  Rennert.  ‘Mr. 
Rennert.’  I’ll  say.  ‘either  she  leaves  or  I. 
Choose  as  you  will.  The  reputation  of  your 
hotel — ’  ”  she  spluttered  and  paused. 

“Proof,”  Miss  Skillern  pronounced  ju¬ 
dicially;  “proof.  We  know,  but  that’s  not 
proof.” 

“He  has  a  wife,”  Mrs.  Randall  replied  in 
a  shrill  whisper;  “a  wife  who  is  an  invalid. 
Mrs.  Zooch.  she  who  had  St.  Yitus’s dance 
and  left  yesterday,  heard  it  direct.  George 
.\.  Jasper,  woolen  mills,  Frankford,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Mr.  Rennert  would  thank  me 
for  that  information.” 

They  had  forgotten  Linda.  She  stood 
rigid  and  cold — they  were  blaming  her 
mother  for  going  out  in  a  rolling  chair  with 
Mr.  Jasper  because  he  was  married.  But 
she  didn’t  know  that;  probably  Mr.  Jas¬ 
per  had  not  thought  of  it.  She  was  at  the 
point  of  making  this  clear,  when  it  seemed 
to  her  that  it  might  be  better  to  say  that 
her  mother  knew  everything  there  was 
alx)ut  Mr.  Jasper’s  wife;  she  could  even 
add  that  they  were  all  friends. 

Linda  would  have  to  tell  her  mother  the 
second  she  came  in.  and  then,  of  course, 
she’d  stop  going  with  Mr.  Jasper.  Men 
were  too  Iteastly  for  description.  She 
thought  in  the  elder’s  phrase. 

“After  all,”  Mrs.  Randall  was  addr^ 
ing  her  again,  “you  needn’t  say  anything 
at  all  to  your  mama.  It  might  make  her 
cross  so  that  she’d  spank  you.” 

“Mother  never  spanks  me,”  Linda  re¬ 
plied  with  dignity. 

“If  you  were  my  little  girl,”  said  Miss 
Skillem.  with  rolling  lips.  “I’d  put  you 
over  my  knee  with  your  skirts  up  and  pad¬ 
dle  you.” 

Never,  Linda  thought,  had  she  heard 
anything  worse;  she  was  profoundly 
shocked.  The  vision  of  Miss  Skillem  per¬ 
forming  such  an  operation  as  she  had 
described  cut  its  horror  on  her  mind. 
There  was  a  sinking  of  her  heart  and  a 
misty  thrt'at  of  tears. 

Ill 

TO  A\  ERT  this  she  walked  slowly  away. 

It  was  hardly  past  nine  o’clock;  her 
mother  wouldn’t  be  back  for  a  long  while, 
and  she  was  too  restless  and  unhappy  to  sit 
quietly  altove.  Instead,  she  continued  down 
to  the  floor  where  there  were  various  games 
in  the  corridor  leading  to  the  billiard-room. 
The  hall  was  dull,  no  one  was  clicking  the 
balls  about  the  green  tables,  and  a  solitary 
sick-looking  man,  with  inky  shadows  un¬ 
der  fixed  eyes,  was  smoking  a  cigarette  in 
the  chair  across  from  the  cigar  stand. 

He  looked  over  a  thick  magazine  m  a 
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chocolate  cover,  his  gaze  arrested  by  her  ir¬ 
resolute  passage.  “Hello,  Beilina,”  he 
said.  She  stopped.  “Linda,”  she  corrected 
him,  “Linda  Condon.”  Obeying  a  sud¬ 
den  impulse,  she  dropped,  with  a  sigh,  into  a 
place  beside  him.  “You’re  bored,”  he  went 
on,  the  magazine  put  away.  “So  am  I, 
but  my  term  is  short.” 

She  wondered,  principally,  what  he  was 
doing,  among  so  many  women,  at  the  Bos- 
combe.  He  was  different  from  Mr.  Jas¬ 
per,  or  the  other  men  with  fat  stomachs, 
the  old  men  with  dragging  feet.  It  em¬ 
barrassed  her  to  meet  his  gaze,  it  was 
so — so  investigating.  She  guessed  he  was 
by  the  sea  because  he  felt  as  badiy  as  he 
looked. 

“Why,”  he  asked  surprisingly,  “arc  you 
here?” 

“On  account  of  my  mother,”  she  ex¬ 
plained.  “But  it  doesn’t  matter  much 
where  I  am.  Places  are  all  alike,”  she  con¬ 
tinued  conversationally.  “We’re  mostly 
in  hotels — Pdorida  in  winter  and  Lake 
George  in  summer.  This  is  kind  of  be¬ 
tween.” 

“Oh!”  he  said;  and  she  was  sure,  from 
that  short  single  exclamation  he  under¬ 
stood  everything. 

“Like  all  true  beauty,”  he  added,  “it's 
plain  that  you  are  durable.” 

“I  don’t  like  the  seashore.”  she  went  on 
easily;  “I’d  rather  be  in  a  garden  with  piles 
of  flowers  and  a  big  hedge.” 

“Have  you  ever  liv^  in  a  garden — 
close?” 

“No,”  she  admitted;  “it’s  just  an  idea. 

I  told  mother  and  she  laughed  at  me — she 
said  a  roof -garden  was  her  choice.*' 

“Some  day  you’ll  have  the  place  you 
describe,”  he  assured  her.  /Tt  is  written 
all  over  you.  I  w'ould  like  to  see  you. 
Beilina,  in  a  space  of  emerald  sod  and 
geraniums.”  She  decided  to  accept  with¬ 
out  further  protest  his  name  for  her.  “You 
are  right,  too,  about  the  hedge — the  highest 
and  thickest  in  creation.  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  a  pseudo-classic  house.  Georgian, 
rather  small,  a  white  facade  against  the 
grass.  A  Jacobean  dining-room.  dark, 
certainly,  the  French  windows  open  on 
dipping  candle  flames.  You’d  wear  white, 
with  your  hair  low  and  the  midnight  bang 
as  it  IS  now.”  She,  in  turn,  sighed. 

‘^That  would  be  awfully  nice,”  she  re¬ 
plied  vaguely. 

“But  a  very  light  drawing-room!”  he 
cried.  “White  panels  and  arches  and  Can¬ 
ton-blue  rugs — pure  Hepplewhite.  .\ 
fluted  mantel,  Meintire’s,  and  a  brass  hod. 
Curiously  enough,  I  always  see  you  in  the 
evening — at  a  piano.  I’m  not  so  bored, 
now.”  Little  flames  of  red  burned  in 
either  thin  cheek.  “What  nonsense!” 
Suddenly  he  was  tired.  “This  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  earnest  world,”  his  voice  grew 
thin  and  hurt  her.  “Beauty  is  immoral. 
You’ll  have  your  garden,  but  I  shouldn’t 
be  surprised  at  difficulties  first.” 

“It  won’t  be  so  hard  to  get,”  she  de¬ 
clared  confidently.  “I  mean  to  choose  the 
right  man.  Mother  says  that’s  the  answer. 
Women,  she  says,  won’t  use  their  sense.” 
“.\h.” 

Linda  began  to  think  this  v  as  a  most  un¬ 
pleasant  monosyllable. 

“So  that’s  the  lay!  Has  she  succeeded?” 
“She  has  a  splendid  time.  She’s  out  to¬ 
night  with  Mr.  Jasper  in  a  rolling  chair, 
and  he  has  loads  and  loads  of  money.  It 
makes  all  the  other  women  cross.” 

“Here  you  arc,  then,  till  she  gets  back?” 


“There’s  no  one  else.” 

“Yet,  as  a  parent,  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  righteous,”  he  murmured.  “.\nd 
you - ” 

“I  think  mother’s  perfect.”  she  answered 
simply.  He  shook  his  head. 

“You  won’t  succeed  at  it,  though.  Your 
mother,  for  e.xample,  isn’t  dark.” 

“The  loveliest  gold  hair,”  she  said  ec¬ 
statically.  “She’s  much,  much  prettier 
than  I’ll  ever  be.” 

“Prettier,  yes.  The  trouble  is.  you  are 
lovely,  magical.  You  will  stay  for  a  life¬ 
time  in  the  memory.  The  merest  touch 
of  you  will  lie  more  potent  than  any  duty 
or  fidelity.  man’s  only  salvation  will 
be  his  blindness.  But.  after  all.  the 
majority  are  blind — and  safe.” 


Although  she  didn’t  understand  a 
word  of  this.  Linda  liked  to  hear  him; 
he  w'as  talking  as  though  she  were  grown  up. 
and  in  response  to  the  flatter)-  she  was  mag¬ 
netic  and  eager.  “One  time.”  he  said,  “ver)- 
long  ago,  beauty  was  worshipetl.  Men. 
you  see.  know  better  now.  They  want 
their  dollar’s  worth.  The  world  was  alto¬ 
gether  different  then — there  were  high  ad¬ 
venturous  forests,  green  and  leafy,  with 
holy  chapels  in  the  combe  for  an  orison, 
and  hermits  rising  to  Paradise  on  the  Te 
Deunt  Laudamus  of  the  angels  and  arch¬ 
angels;  there  were  black  castles,  and  in  the 
skirting  meadows,  silk  tents  with  pegs  of 
ivor)'  and  poles  of  gold. 

“There  was  great  wickedness  under  the 
trees,  perhaps  in  the  loveliest  of  women  rid¬ 
ing  a  snow-white  mule  with  a  saddle-cloth 
of  red  samite.orwrappc-d  inhershininghair, 
on  a  leopard  with  green  eyes.  She’d  lure 
you  to  a  pa\'ilion  strewn  with,  flowers  and 
rushes  and  magical  herbs,  and  a  shameful 
ending.  Or  a  silver  doe  would  weep  and 
beg  you  to  pierce  her  with  your  sword. 
When  you  did.  before  you  knelt  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Wales. 

“But  I  started  to  tell  you  alx)ut  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  beauty.  Plato  started  it.  but  Car¬ 
dinal  Pietro  Bemlx)  was  responsible  for  the 
creed.  He  lived  in  Italy,  in  an  age  like  a 
lily.  It  developed  mostly  at  Florence  in 
the  Platonic  .\cadcmy  of  Cosomo  and  Pico 
della  Mirandob.  Love  was  the  supreme 
force,  and  its  greatest  expression  a  desire 
l>eyond  the  body.” 

He  gazed  at  Lincb  with  a  quizzical  light 
in  his  eyes  deep  in  shadow. 

“Love.”  he  said  again,  and  then  paused. 
“One  set  of  words  will  do  as  well  as  an¬ 
other.  You  will  understand,  or  not.  with 
something  far  different  from  intellectual 
comprehension.  The  endless  service  of 
beauty.  Of  course,  a  woman — but  never 
the  animal;  the  spirit  always.  Bom  in  the 
spirit,  served  in  the  spirit,  ending  in  the 
spirit.  .\  direct  contradiction,  you  see,  to 
nature,  common  sense,  frugality,  and  the 
sacred  symbol  of  the  dollar. 

“It  would  not  please  your  Mr.  Jasper, 
with  his  heaps  and  heaps  of  money.  Mr. 
Jasoer  would  consider  himself  sold. 

“But  Novalis.  not  so  ver\-  long  ago.  un¬ 
derstood  ...  a  dead  girl  more  real  than 
all  earth.  You  mustn’t  suppose  it  to  be 
mere  mysticism.’’ 

Linda  said,  “Ver)-  well.  I  won’t.” 

He  nodded.  “No  one  could  call  Mi- 
chebngelo  hysterical.  Some  time  in  the 
histor)-  of  man.  of  salt  solution,  this  di¬ 
vinity  has  touched  them.  Touched  them 


hopefully,  and  perhaps  gone- banished  bv 
the  other  destination.  Or  I  can  compr^ 
hend  nature  killing  it  relentlessly,  since  it 
didn’t  lead  to  propagation.  Then,  too,  as 
much  as  was  useful  was  turned  into  a 
dogma  for  politics  and  priests. 

“You  ^w-  a  w'oman  against  the  arras  in 
the  rushlight,  there  was  a  humming  of  \-iola 
d’amore  from  the  musicians’  balcony,  she 
smiled  at  you.  lingering,  and  then  a  whisper 
of  brocade  de  Lyons  on  a  sanded  floor. 
Nothing  else  but  a  soft  white  glove,  eter¬ 
nally  fragrant,  in  your  habergeon,  an  eter¬ 
nally  fragrant  memor)-,  the  dim  vision,  in 
stone  streets  and  green  coppice.  It  tni^t 
be  a  word,  a  message,  sent  across  a  world 
of  steel  at  death.  .\nd  then,  in  the  last 
flicker  of  v  ision,  the  arras  and  the  clear  in¬ 
sistent  strings,  the  whispering  brocade 
de  Lyons  on  the  landing. 

“The  philosophy  of  it,”  he  said  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tone,  “is  exact,  even  a  scientific 
truth.  But  men  have  been  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  turning  lead  into  gold;  natu¬ 
rally  the  spirit  has  been  neglected.  The 
science  of  love  has  Ijeen  incredibly  soiled. 

“The  old  gesture  toward  the  stars,  the 
bridge  of  perfection,  the  escape  from  the 
fatality  of  flesh.  Yet  it  w-as  a  serv-ice  of 
the  body  made  incredibly  lovely  in  actu¬ 
ality  and  still  never  to  be  grasped.  Never 
to  be  won.  It  ought  to  be  clear  to  you 
that  realized  it  w  ould  diminish  into  quite  a 
different  thing — 

“  ‘Let  figlia  della  sua  mente,  I'amorosa 
idea.'  ” 

His  voice  grew  so  faint  that  Linda  could 
scarcely  distinguish  articulate  sounds.  .\11 
that  he  said,  without  meaning  for  her, 
stirretl  her  heart.  She  was  us^  to  elder 
enigmas  of  speech;  her  normal  response  was 
instinctively  emotional,  and  nothing  de¬ 
tracted  from  the  gravity  of  her  attention. 

“Not  in  pious  men.”  he  continued,  more 
uncertain;  “nor  in  seminaries  of  v-irtue. 
They  had  their  reward.  But  in  men  whose 
bitterness  of  longing  grew  out  of  hideous 
fault  .  .  .  the  distinction  of  beauty— not  a 
payment  for  prayers  or  chastity.  The  disr 
tinction  of  love  .  .  .  above  chests  of  linen 
and  a  bairker’s  talent  and  patents  of  nobil¬ 
ity  .  .  .  div-ine  need.  Idiotic.  But  what 
else,  what  better,  offers?” 

He  was.  she  saw.  terribly  sick.  His 
hands  clenched  and  his  entire  being  was 
strained  and  rigid,  as  though  he  were  ti)-- 
ing  to  do  something  tremendously  difficult. 
At  bst,  w-ith  infinite  pain,  he  succeeded. 

“I  must  get  away  now.”  he  articulated. 

Linda  was  surprised  at  the  effort  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  slight  accomplishment  when 
he  had  said  the  most  bewildering  things 
with  complete  ease.  Well,  the  elevators 
were  right  in  front  of  him.  He  rose 
slowly,  and  with  Linda  standing  at  his  side, 
dug  a  sharp  hand  into  her  shoulders.  It 
hurt,  but  instinctiv-ely  she  supported  it 
and.  partly,  him;  moving  forward.  She 
presstxl  the  bell  that*  signaled  for  the  ele¬ 
vator,  and.  almost  immediately,  it  sank 
into  view-.  “Hurr)-,”  he  said  harsUy  to 
the  colortnl  operator  in  a  green  uniform; 
and  quite  suddenly,  leaving  a  sense  of 
myster)-,  he  disappeared. 


1IND.\  decided  that  he  had  told  her  a 
^  rather  stupid  fair)--stor)-.  She  w;^  tw 
old  for  such  ridiculous  things  as  ladies  in 
their  shining  hair  on  a  leopard.  She  remem¬ 
bered  clearly  seeing  one  of  the  latter  at  a 
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**Onc  time,"  tc  said,  "very  long  ago,  teauty  was  worshiped  .  .  •  The  world  was  altogether  different  then. 


zoological  garden.  It  had  green  eyes,  but 
no  one  would  care  to  ride  on  it.  Her 
mother,  she  was  certain,  knew  more  about 
love  than  any  man.  His  words  faded 
quickly  from  her  memory,  but  a  confused 
rich  sense  stirred  her  heart,  a  feeling  such 
as  she  recalled  after  an  unusually  bright 
dream — while  gloves  and  music  and  Mr. 
Jasper  displeas^. 

clock  chimed  ten,  and  she  proceeded 
to  her  mother’s  room,  where  she  must  wait 
up  with  her  information  about  Mr.  Jas¬ 
per’s  wife.  She  was  furious  at  him  for  pre¬ 
tending  that  had  brought  her  mother  such 
unfavorable  criticism.  She  had  put  every¬ 
thing  away  before  going  down,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  her  to  do.  The  time 
dragg^  tediously.  The  hands  of  the 
traveUng-clock  in  purple  leather  on  the 
•Iresang-table  mov^  deliberately  around 
to  eleven.  ringing  of  ice  in  one  of  the 
metal  pitchers  carried  by  the  bell-boys 
sound^  from  the  corridor.  There  was 
the  faint  wail  of  a  baby. 

Suddenly  and  acutely  Linda  was  lonely 


— a  new  kind  of  loneliness  that  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  she  was  by  her-; 
self.  It  was  a  strange  cold  unhappiness, 
pressing  over  her  like  a  cloud  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  nothing  at  all.  That  is, 
there  was  no  reason  for  it.  The  room  was 
brightly  lighted — she  wasn’t  afraid  of 
“things.”  She  thought  that  any  nunute 
she  must  cry,  like  that  baby,  .\fter  a 
little  she  felt  better;  rather  the  unhappi¬ 
ness  changed  to  wanting.  What  she 
wanted  was  a  puzzle;  but  nothing  else 
would  satisfy  her.  It  might  be  a  necklace 
of  little  pearls,  but  it  wasn’t.  It  might 
be  —  Now  it  was  twelve  o’clock.  Dear, 
dear,  why  didn’t  she  come  back! 

Music,  aw’fully  faint,  and  a  whisper,  like 
a  dress,  across  the  floor.  Her  emotion 
changed  again,  to  an  extraordinary  happi¬ 
ness,  a  glow  like  that  which  filled  her  at  the 
expression  of  her  adoration  for  her  mother, 
but  infinitely  greater.  She  was  seated,  and 
she  lifted  her  head  with  her  eyes  'closed 
and  hands  clasped.  The  clock  pointed  to 
one  and  her  mother  came  into  the  room. 


“Linda!”  she  exclaimed  crossly.  “What¬ 
ever  are  you  doing  up?  A  bad  little  girl. 
I  told  you  to  be  asleep  hours  before  this.” 

“There  is  something  you  had  to  know 
right  away,”  Linda  informed  her  solemnly. 
“I  only  just  heard  it  from  Mrs.  Randall 
and  Miss  Skillem.”  Her  mother’s  flushed 
face  hardened.  “Mr.  Jasper  is  married,” 
Linda  said. 

Mrs.  Condon  dropped  with  an  angry 
flounce  into  a  chair.  Her  broad  scarf  of 
sealskin  slipped  from  one  shoulder.  Her  hat 
was  crooked  and  her  hair  disarranged. 
“So  that’s  it,”  she  said  bitterly;  “and  they 
went  to  you.  The  dam’  old  foxes.  They 
went  to  you,  nothing  more  than  a  child.” 

Linda  put  in,  “They  didn’t  mean  to;  it 
just  sort  of  came  out.  I  knew  you’d  stop 
as  soon  as  you  heard.  Wasn’t  it  horrid  of 
him?” 

“.\nd  this,”  Mrs.  Condon  declared,  “is 
what  I  get  for  being — yes — proper. 

“I  said  to-night,  ‘George,’  I  said,  ‘go 
right  back  home.  It’s  the  only  thing.  They 
have  a  right  to  you.’  I  told  him  that  only 
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to-night.  .\nd,  ‘No,  I  must  consider  my 
little  Linda.’  If  I  had  held  up  my  finger,” 
she  held  up  a  finger  to  show  the  smallness 
of  the  act  necessary,  “where  would  we  have 
all  been? 

“But  this  is  w'hat  I  get.  You’d  think 
the  world  would  support  a  woman’s  best 
efforts.  No,  they  all  try  to  crowd  her  and 
see  her  slip.  If  they  don’t  watch  out  I’ll 
skid,  all  right,  and  with  some  one  they 
least  expect.  I  have  opportunities.” 

Linda  realized,  with  a  sense  of  confusion, 
that  her  mother  had  known  of  Mr.  Jas¬ 
per’s  marriage  all  the  while.  But  she  had 
nobly  tried  to  save  him  from  something, 
just  what,  Linda  couldn’t  make  out.  The 
other’s  breath  was  heavy'  with  drinking. 

“You  go  to  bed,  Lin.”  she  continued; 
“and  thank  you  for  taking  care  of  mama. 
I  hope  to  goodness  you’ll  learn  from  all  this 
— pick  out  what  you  want  and  make  for  it. 
Don’t  bother  witli  the  antique  frumps,  the 
disappointed  old  tabbies.  Have  your  fun. 
There’s  nothing  else.  If  you  like  a  man. 
be  on  the  level  with  him — give  and  take. 
Men  are  not  saints  and  we’re  better  for  it; 
we  don’t  live  in  a  heaven.  You’ve  got  a 
sweet  little  figure.  Always  remember 
mama  telling  you  that  the  most  expensive 
corsets  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end.” 

Linda  undressed  slowly  and  methodi¬ 
cally,  her  mother’s  wor(k  ringing  in  her 
head.  Always  remember — but  of  course 
she  would  have  the  nicest  things  possible 
...  a  keepsake  and  faint  music.  She 
thought,  privately,  that  she  w'as  too  thin; 
she’d  rather  be  her  mother,  with  shoulders 
like  bunches  of  smooth  pink  roses.  In  bed, 
just  as  she  was  falling  asleep,  a  sound  dis¬ 
turbed  her  from  the  corridor  above — the 
slow  tramping  of  heavy  feet,  like  a  number 
of  men  carefully  beating  an  awkward  ob¬ 
ject.  She  listened  with  suspended  breath 
while  they  passed.  The  footfalls  seemed 
to  pound  on  her  heart.  Slowly,  slowly  they 
went — unnatural  and  measur^.  They  were 
gone  now.  but  she  still  heard  them.  The 
crushing  of  her  mother  into  bed  followed 
with  a  deep  sigh.  The  long  fall  of  a  wav'e  on 
the  shore  w'as  audible.  Two  things  con¬ 
tended  in  her  stilled  brain — the  mysterious 
feeling  of  desire  and  her  mother’s  advice. 
They  were  separate  and  fought,  yet  they 
were  strangely,  incomprehensibly  joined. 

VI 

IN  THE  morning  Mrs.  Condon,  with  a 
very  late  breakfast-tray  in  bed,  had 
regained  her  usual  cheerful  manner.  “The 
truth  is,”  she  told  Linda.  “I’m  glad  that 
Jasper  man  has  gone.  He  had  no  idea  of 
discretion — tired  of  them,  anyhow.” 
Linda  radiated  happiness.  This  was  the 
mother  she  loved  above  all  others.  Her 
mind  turned  a  little  to  the  man  who  had 
talked  to  her  the  night  before.  She  won¬ 
dered  if  he  were  better.  His  thin  blanched 
face,  his  eyes  gleaming  uncomfortably  in 
smudges,  recurred  to  her.  Perhaps  he’d 
be  down  by  the  cigar-stand  again.  She 
went,  presently,  to  see,  but  the  row  of 
chairs  was  empty. 


However,  the  neglected  thick  brown- 
covered  magazine  had  been  laid  on  a  large 
ledge  by  which  he  had  been  sitting.  There 
was  a  name  on  it,  and  while,  ordinarily, 
she  couldn’t  read  handwriting,  this  was  so 
clear  and  regular,  but  minutely  small,  that 
she  was  able  to  spell  it  out — Howard  Welles. 

It  disappointed  her  not  to  find  him;  at 
lunch  she  marked  nearly  every  one  present; 
but  still  he  was  lost.  He  wasn’t  listening  to 
the  music  after  dinner,  nor  below.  A  deep 
sense  of  disappointment  grew  within  her. 
Linda  wanted  to  see  him,  hear  him  talk; 
at  times  a  sharp  hurt  in  the  shoulder  he  had 
clasped  brought  him  back  viv’idly.  The 
next  day  it  was  the  same,  and  finally,  diffi¬ 
dently,  she  approached  the  hotel  desk.  .\ 
clerk  she  knew,  Mr.  Fiske.  w'as  rapidly- 
sorting  mail,  and  she  waited  politely  until 
he  had  finished. 

“VVeU?”  he  asked. 

“I  found  this  down-stairs.”  she  said, 
giving  him  the  magazine.  “Perhaps  he’ll 
want  it.”  Mr.  Fiske  looked  at  the  writ¬ 
ten  name;  then  he  glanced  sharply  at  her. 
“No,”  he  told  her  bruskly,  “he  won’t 
want  it.”  He  turned  away  with  the  mag¬ 
azine  and  left  Linda  standing  irresolutely. 
She  wanted  to  ask  if  Mr.  Welles  was  still 
at  the  Boscombe;  if  the  latter  didn’t  want 
the  magazine,  she’d  love  to  have  it.  Linda 
'  couldn’t  tell  why.  But  the  clerk  went  into 
the  treasurer’s  office  and  she  was  forced  to 
move  away. 

Later,  lingering  inexplicably  about  the 
spot  where  she  had  heard  of  the  leopard 
with  green  eyes,  a  very  different  man  spoke 
to  her.  He,  Linda  observ'ed,  was  smoking 
a  cigar,  a  good  one,  she  was  certain.  He 
was  smallish  and  had  a  short  bristling 
mustache  and  partly  bald  head.  His 
shoes  were  very  shiny  and.  altogether,  he 
had  a  look  of  prosperity.  “Hello,  cutie!” 
he  cried,  capturing  her  arm.  She  re¬ 
sponded  listlessly.  The  other  produced  a 
crisp  dollar  bill.  “Do  you  see  the  choco¬ 
lates  in  that  case?”  he  said,  indicating  the 
cigar-stand.  “Well,  get  the  best.  If  they 
cost  more,  let  me  know.  Our  financial 
rating  is  number  one.”  Linda  answered 
that  she  didn’t  think  she  cared  for  any. 
“All  right,”  the  man  agreed;  “sink  the 
note  in  the  First  National  Ladies’  Bank,  if 
you  know  where  that  is.” 

He  engineered  her  unwillingly  on  to  a 
knee.  “How’s  papa?”  he  demanded.  “I 
suppose  he  will  be  here  Saturday  to  take  his 
family  through  the  stores?”  She  replied  with 
dignity,  “There  is  only  my  mother  and  me.” 
.\t  this  information  he  exclaimed.  “Ah!” 
He  brushed  his  mustache  with  a  diminu¬ 
tive  gold-backed  brush  from  a  leather  case. 
“That’s  more  than  I  have,”  he  confided  to 
her;  “there  is  only  myself.  Isn’t  that  sad? 
You  must  be  sorr>'  for  the  lonely  old 
boy.” 

She  wasn’t.  Probably  he,  too,  had  a 
wife  somewhere;  men  were  beastly.  “I 
guess  your  mother  wants  a  little  company 
at  times  herself?” 

Linda  replied,  straining  away  from  him. 
“Oh,  dear,  no;  there  are  just  packs  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  whenever  she  likes.  But  she  is 


tired  of  them  all.”  She  escaped  and  he 
settled  his  waistcoat. 

“You  mustn’t  run  away,”  he  admoo- 
ished  her;  “nice  children  don’t.  Your 
mother  didn’t  bring  you  up  like  tW  I’m 
sure.  She  wouldn’t  like  it.”  ’ 

Linda  hesitated,  plainly  conveying  the 
fact  that,  if  she  were  to  wait,  he  would 
have  to  say  something  really  important 
“Just  you  two,”  he  deliberated;  “Mi* 
and  Mrs.  Jones.” 

“Not  at  all,”  Linda  asserted  shortly 
“our  name  is  Condon.”  ’ 

“I  wonder  if  you’d  tell  her  this,”  he  went 
on:  “a  gentleman’s  here,  named  Bardwell. 
by  himself,  who  has  seen  her  and  admires 
her  a  whole  lot.  Tell  her  he’s  no  young 
sprig,  but  he  likes  a  good  time  all  the  better. 
Dependable,  too.  Remember  that,  cutie. 
And  he  wouldn’t  presume  if  he  had  a  ^rt 
pocket.  He  knows  class  when  he  sees  it” 
“It  won’t  do  any  good,”  Linda  assured 
him  in  her  gravest  manner.  “She  said 
only  this  morning  she  was  sick  of  it.” 

“That  was  before  dinner,”  he  re[died 
cheerfully.  “Things  look  different  later 
in  the  day.  Y'ou  do  what  I  tell  you.” 

AU  this  Linda  dutifully  rep)eated.  Her 
mother  was  at  the  dressing-table,  rubbing 
cream  into  her  cheeks,  and  she  paused,  sur¬ 
veying  her  reflection  in  the  mirror.  “He 
W'as  smoking  a  big  cigar,”  Linda  added. 
The  other  laughed.  “\Vhat  a  sharp  little 
thing  you  are!”  she  exclaimed.  “A  body 
ought  to  be  careful  w'hat  they  tell  you.” 
She  wiped  off  the  cream  and  rubbed  a  soft 
pinkish  powder  into  her  skin. 

“He  saw'  me,  did  he?”  she  apparently  ad¬ 
dressed  the  glass.  “Admired  me  a  whole  lot. 
Was  he  nice,  Linda?”  she  turned.  “Were 
his  clothes  right?  You  must  point  him 
out  to  me  to-night.  But  do  it  carefully, 
darling.  No  one  should  notice.  Your 
mother  isn’t  on  the  shelf  yet;  she  can  hold 
her  ow'n,  even  in  the  Boscombe,  against 
the  entire  barnyard.” 

Linda,  at  the  entrance  to  the  dining¬ 
room,  whispered,  “There  he  is.”  But  im¬ 
mediately  Mr.  Bardw'ell  was  smiling  and 
speaking  to  them. 

“I  had  a  delightful  conversation  with 
your  little  girl  to-day,”  he  told  Mrs.  Con¬ 
don;  “such  a  pretty  child  and  w'ell  brought 
up.” 

“.And  good,  too,”  the  mother  replied; 
“not  a  minute’s  trouble.  The  conuMn 
sense  of  the  grow'n;  you’d  never  believe  it” 
“Why  shouldn’t  I?”  he  protested  gal¬ 
lantly.  “Every  reason  to.”  Mrs.  Con¬ 
don  blushed  becomingly.  “She  had  to  make 
up  for  a  lot,”  she  sigh^.  An  hour  or  more 
afterw'ard  Mrs.  Randall  stopped  Linda  in 
the  hall  beyond  the  music.  “Mama  out?” 
she  inquired  brightly.  “I  thought  Mr. 
Jasper  left  this  morning?” 

Linda  told  her  that  Mr.  Jasper  had  gone; 
she  added  nothing  else.  “I  must  look  at 
the  register,”  Mrs.  Randall  continued;  “I 
really  must.”  Obeying  an  uncontrollable 
impulse,  Linda  half  cried,  “I’d  like  to  see 
you  riding  on  a  leopard!”  A  flood  of  misery 
enveloped  her,  and  she  hurried  up  to  the 
sUence  of  her  mother’s  deserted  room. 


The  next  instalment  of  ‘'Linda  Condon”  u'ill  appear  in  the  July  issue. 


In  tke  same  number  Irving  BacbeUer  begins  bis  serial  story  about  Lincoln  — 

“’A  Man  for  tbe  Ages. 
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Speaking  of  Brides  — 

who  is  of  course  much  too  young  to  he  one.  has  the  most  to 
“y  on  the  subject  of  matrimony.  “My  future  husband  must  he  young, 
good-looking  and  intelligent,”  says  Miss  Lee.  “I  myself  am  not  yet  in- 
*^igent,  but  I  intend  to  he.”  Madge  Kennedy  got  married  a  while  ago 


very  quietly  and  up  to  date  has  expressed  no  “views  on  the  sub)eet. 
Little  Marguerite  Clark  didn't  tell  anybody,  except,  we  suppose,  the 
bridegroom,  that  she  was  going  to  marry  last  fall;  and  her  only  state- 
i,.ent  afterward  was:  “1  had  decided  never  to  marry,  but  after  1  met  Mr. 
\Villiams  1  ehanged  my  mind.”  Let  us  hope  that  all  their  romances 
will  last  as  long  as  Mrs.  Lou  Tellegen's  train  which  apparently  goes  on 
into  infinity. 


And  Marguerite  Clark,  you  know,  is  a  Mrs.  ^Villlams.  ^VLile  Geraldine  Farrar,  alter  saying  sKe  never  would,  did. 
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Ca'^tain  Archihald  Roosevelt ^  26tli  Infantry,  1st  Division,  A.  E.  F. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  presents  in  the  following  pages  the  conclusion  of  Captain  Roosevelt’s  story  of  his  war  experiences,  begun 
in  the  last  number.  It  is  not  easy  reading,  nor  pleasant  reading,  this  story  of  a  man  who  speaks  from  personal  experience  and 
observation,  and  whose  patriotic  purpose  can  no  more  be  questioned  than  can  his  full  measure  of  service  for  his  country.  But  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  it  be  told  now,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  not  have  to  be  told  again. 

Before  the  war  Everybody’a  was  the  first  national  magazine  to  warn  the  country  against  the  things  that  are  here  revealed,  and  to 
make  a  determined  stand  for  that  principle  by  which  alone  they  might  have  been  and  can  be  for  the  future  avoided — the  principle  of  uni¬ 
versal  military  training.  We  have  seen  nothing,  since  Emory  Upton  with  fine  courage  laid  open  the  real  facts  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Civil  War,  that  has  carried  so  strong  an  argument  for  universid  training  as  does  this  narrative.  In  the  light  of  it  Everybody’*  «g«in 
maintains  that  this  nation  should  adopt  immediately  a  system  of  universal  physical  and  military  training  as  a  democratic,  common-sense 
means  not  only  of  elevating  the  grade  of  American  manhood,  but  of  insuring  that  position  of  dignity  and  power  that  must  go  with  America’s 
new  place  of  leadership  among  the  free  people^  of  the  earth;  of  guaranteeing,  without  another  ghastly  conflict,  the  observance  by  all  na¬ 
tions  of  those  things  wUch  we  have  shed  blood  to  establish  as  right  and  just  and  human. 


It 


^  FTER  our  first  trip  to  the  trench- 
es,  in  October,  1917,  we  were 
sent  back  to  the  little  town 
A  of  BovioUes  to  continue  our 

training.  Here,  while  our  men 
were  being  insufficiently  sup¬ 
plied  with  food,  clothing,  shoes  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the 
Government  at  home  had  completely  for¬ 
gotten  us,  and  was  prepared  to  offer  us 
up  as  another  bloody  sacrifice  to  in¬ 
efficiency',  we  got  to  know  and  under¬ 
stand  and  love  our  men. 

\’olunteers  in  the  earliest  part  of  the 
war,  they  came  from  every  state  in  the 
Union,  and  from  every  walk  of  life.  .Al¬ 
though  many  of  us  were  of  foreign  ex¬ 
traction,  we  were  .American  clean  through, 
knew  what  we  were  fighting  for.  and  were 
ready  to  shed  our  last  drop  of  blood  for  the 
national  flag  and  our  rights.  There  was 
no  divided  allegiance  in  our  minds.  \Ve 
who  have  been  at  the  firing-line  know  the 
need  of  order  and  resolute  loyalty  to  the 
flag  and  nation. 

Our  battalion,  the  first  battalion  of  the 
Twenty -sixth  Regular  Infantry' of  the  First 
Division,  was  a  regular  cross-section  of  the 
whole  United  States.  It  was  commanded 
(I  am  speaking  of  the  battalion  when  it 
went  into  the  line  in  March,  1918)  by  my' 
brother.  Under  my  brother  came  the 
four  company  commanders,  the  senior  of 
whom  was  Captain  Frye.  .At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war,  Frye  was  first  sergeant  in 
a  Regular  infantry'  company,  and  had  been 
in  the  Army,  I  should  judge,  at  least  twenty' 
years.  By  birth  he  was  a  German-Swiss 
and  spoke  with  a  distinct  German  accent. 
But  no  more  loyal  American,  lovable  com¬ 
panion  or  splendid  officer  existed.  I  can 
hear  him  now  disciplining  a  man  at  a  drill, 
with  his  short,  sharp,  clear-cut  language: 
“If  you  ton’t  shtop  dot.  I’ll  shtop  you 
dom  quick!”  He  was  loved  by  his  brother 
officers  and  idolized  by  his  men.  .At 
Cantigny'  he  was  killed  by'  German  machine- 


The  author  in  hospital. 

gun  bullets  while  leading  a  counter-attack, 
^lay  we  all  show  ourselves  as  valiant  in 
dying  as  he  was. 

The  commander  of  Company  D,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Fremmle,  was  just  as  fine  a  man  as 
Captain  Frye.  Like  Frye,  he  had  been 
commissioned  from  the  Regular  Army, 
where  he  had  been  a  sergeant  for  many 
years.  A  true  .American,  yet  he  had  come 
to  the  United  States  a  humble  immigrant 
from  German  .Austria,  and  he  gave  his  life 
at  Cantigny  as  a  pledge  of  his  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  and  fell  in  a  successful 
raid  against  the  Germans.  He  has  left 
behind,  in  the  States,  an  invalid  wife,  whose 
name  was  always  on  his  lips.  Yet  he 
claimed  no  exemptions  on  account  of  being 
married  or  on  account  of  his  age.  He 


sought  no  safe  positions,  but  went  into  the 
line  with  a  fighting  unit. 

To  Fremmle  our  battalion  must  always 
give  thanks  for  the  fact  that  he  trained  and 
organized  the  company  as  required  by  the 
new  tables  of  army  organization.  Four 
weeks  before  going  into  the  line,  he  received 
some  two  hundred  men  who  had  never  even 
fired  a  service  rifle.  Yet  he  set  to  work, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  experienced  non- 
coms  and  men  given  him  from  the  other 
companies,  made  a  company  of  men  whose 
personal  courage  and  devotion  to  its  leaders 
was  unexcelled. 

Lieutenant  Gillian,  commander  of  Com¬ 
pany  C,  w'as  of  Irish  extraction,  though 
bom  in  .America.  He  also  had  been  with 
the  old  Regular  Army  as  a  first  sergeant, 
and  had  bwn  given  a  company  on  the 
declaration  of  war.  He  was  wounded  at 
Soissons,  and  is  worthy  to  be  associated 
with  Frye  and  Freitunle.  It  was  Frye, 
Fremmle  and  Gillian  who  introduced 
tobacco-chewing  among  the  officers  of  our 
battalion.  I  shall  always  remember 
Fremmle ’s  smiling  face  with  one  cheek 
continually  swollen  with  a  “thumping 
quid”  and  his  hand  outstretched  to  offer 
his  friends  a  “chew'.”  My  brother  and 
I  were  the  only  men  in  the  battalion  not 
strong  enough  to  chew  tobacco.  And 
Gillian  still  says  that,  had  I  not  been 
wounded  so  early,  I  stood  a  good  show  of 
learning  to  chew  tobacco. 

In  the  company  I  commanded,  my 
officers  were  just  as  mixed  in  blood,  and 
just  as  loyal  Americans.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  w'inter  there  was  Dube,  of 
French-Canadian  birth.  Later  in  the 
winter,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
battalion,  we  were  detailed  some  very  fine 
Reser\'e  officers.  They  had  been  at  the 
training-camps  in  the  United  States,  and 
w'ere  sent  over  to  get  some  extra  education 
from  the  English,  finally  being  assigned  to 
the  line  regiments. 

VVhat  gallant  lads  the  three  officers  with 
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me  were!  My  senior  lieutenant  was  Christian 
R  Holmes.  His  father  is  a  well-known 
physician  of  Cincinnati,  I  think  of  Swedish 
birth,  and  his  mother  is,  I  believe,  one  of 
the  Fleischmans.  Holmes  is  one  of  those 
men  who  always  joke  and  tell  how  fright¬ 
ened  they  are,  and  then  do  deeds  of  cold¬ 
blooded  daring — almost  too  daring,  in 
fact.  He  was  one  of  the  first  in  our  bat¬ 
talion  to  get  the  War  Cross,  for  leading  a 
small  silent  raid  into  the  German  lines  and 
tilling  or  capturing  all  the  Germans  they 
encountered.  The  men  in  his  platoon 
were  always  better  equipped  than  the  rest 
of  the  men  in  the  company  because  he  had 
money  of  his  owm  and,  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  gave  us  no  equipment,  was  not 
afraid  to  spend  it  on  the  men. 


columns  of  the  .\merican  papers  for  the 
1st  Battalion  of  the  2(ith  Infantry,  and 
when  the  usual  insufficient  quantity  of 
rations  which  was  doled  out  to  us  the 
winter  of  1917  came  in,  it  was  Lieutenant 
Gustafson  who  procur^,  mostly  with  his 
own  money,  such  delicacies  as  could  be 
found  in  the  wretched  little  towm  in  which 
we  were  then  billeted.  It  was  at  Cantigny 
that  he  died,  of  the  poison  gas  invented  by 
the  Germans  for  the  furtherance  of  what 
they  considered  culture. 

These  three  lieutenants,  all  of  them 
Reserve  officers,  are  the  type  of  splendid 
officers  in  our  battalion. 

.\mong  our  enlisted  men  we  had  just  as 
much  pure  .Xmericanism,  and  yet  just  as 
curious  a  blend  of  foreign  extractions. 


Sergeant  Rose,  an  old-timer  in  the  Army, 
was  another  gallant  old  fellow.  When 
affairs  at  the  front  had  been  particularly 
hot,  he  used  to  send  a  note  which  would 
run  something  like  this:  “Send  four  stout 
men  to  replace  auto-rifle  squad.”  He  al¬ 
ways  wanted  “stout”  men,  and  stout  men 
were  needed  to  follow  such  a  man.  He 
was  presented  with  the  French  MMailk 
Militaire  after  the  Soissons  counter¬ 
offensive. 

Woods,  Bums,  Brady  and  my  Supply 
Sergeant  Gregory  were  ^  the  same  splen¬ 
did  type.  “Turk”  O’Rourke,  killed  at 
Cantigny,  was  another  splendid  type  of  a 
soldier.  So  was  Sergeant  Dobbs;  wound¬ 
ed,  at  Toul,  so  badly  that  he  will  be  per¬ 
manently  disabled,  yet  he  wrote  continu- 


C^r-fkt,  om  PuMte 

Tbe  morning  waab-up.  A.mencan  soldiers  in  France. 
Drawn  on  the  spot  by  Captain  Wallace  Morgan,  A.  E.  F. 


Lieutenant  Floden  was  of  straight 
Swedish  parentage,  and  so  resembled  the 
Huns  in  physique,  being  tall  and  blond, 
and  able  to  converse  so  perfectly  in  Ger¬ 
man,  that  he  was  once  arrested  by  the 
French  officials  as  a  German  spy.  I  have 
seen  him  really  lose  his  temper  only  once. 
And  that  was  when  he  had  his  finger  blown 
off  and  was  told  that  he  could  never  return 
to  the  firing-line. 

Lieutenant  Gustafson,  another  man  of 
Swedish  parentage,  came  from  Illinois, 
and  being  junior  lieutenant  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  feeding  of  the  com¬ 
pany  officers  and  men.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  work  his  own  way  through  col¬ 
lege  and  had  only  the  rank  and  pay  of  a 
second  lieutenant,  yet  he  found  it  possible 
to  supply  his  men  out  of  his  own  pocket 
with  many  little  extra  comforts.  .And 
when  Christmas,  1917,  dawned,  and  the 
famous  Christmas  dinner  of  turkey  and 
cranberries  proved  to  exist  only  in  the 


For  instance,  my  best  first  sergeant  was 
named  Smith.  Murphy,  as  his  name  pro¬ 
claims,  was  an  Irishman.  He  was  deco¬ 
rated  ^for  gallantry  with  Lieutenant 
Holmes.  Barton,  of  English  descent,  was 
from  Pennsylvania.  Ross,  also  possessor 
of  the  War  Cross,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
athletic  types  I  have  ever  seen,  was  of 
mixed  origin,  one  of  his  parents  being  a 
Pole  and  the  other  a  Swede.  Donnelly, 
in  spite  of  his  name  a  teetotaler,  haled  from 
the  Emerald  Isle;  his  mother,  to  whom  he 
was  devoted,  still  lived  there. 

.All  my  officers  and  men  seemed  oblivious 
to  the  dangers  of  war,  and  were  quaintly 
humorous  about  the  discomforts.  I  re¬ 
member,  once,  trudging  behind  the  column, 
I  asked  Sergeant  Masonis  (of  Polish  origin, 
though  born  in  America)  what  his  occu¬ 
pation  had  been  before  the  war.  “Coal¬ 
miner,  in  Wilkes-Barre,  sir.”  .And  then, 
absolutely  seriously;  “I  gave  it  up.  Coal¬ 
mining  is  too  dangerous,  so  I  enlisted.” 


ally  to  get  a  chance  to  return  to  the  front 
line.  Men  like  these  are  the  reasons  that 
the  United  States  went  through  this  great 
war  without  flinching. 

From  the  names  and  descriptions  of  my 
sergeants,  it  can  be  seen  that  they  had 
been^m  in  .America  (with  the  exception 
of  Donnelly),  and,  like  my  officers,  as  a 
general  rule  their  families  had  lived  in  the 
United  States  for  at  least  one  generation. 
.Assuredly  the  education  due  to  our  schools 
and  to  .American  ideas  enabled  these  men 
to  be  such  splendid  officers  and  non-coms. 

With  my  corporals  and  privates  every 
race  was  represented.  Many  were  not  able 
even  to  sj)eak  English  when  they  joined  the 
army.  But  they  all  learned  to  use  it  as 
their  own  language  and  professed  the 
same  ideas  that  all  true  .Americans  have; 
one  of  their  firmest  ideas  being  that  they 
were  in  France  to  smash  a  people — not 
only  the  leaders  of  a  people — who  had 
delil)erately  practised  evil. 
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American  troops  resting 
Drawn  on  tke  spot  by  Captain 


One  of  my  most  gallant  corporals,  of  a  whose  family  had  long  ago  settled  in  the  Infantrj',  in  spite  of  the  shortage  of  rations, 
grenade  squad,  was  of  Jewish  extraction —  States,  and  Hanzuerados,  a  Greek.  An-  was  supplied  with  better  meals  than  any 
named  Schwartz.  Holmes,  on  whose  pla-  other  Greek  in  the  company  was  Socrates  other  American  company  in  France, 
toon  he  was,  always  called  him  “the  cor-  Davias.  the  officers’  cook.  He  was  killed  One  of  the  most  famous  men  of  the 
poral  with  a  smile.”  The  men,  having  at  Cantigny.  company  was  “Scotty”  Leonard.  WTiy 

seen  Captain  Baimsfather’s  cartoons  of  the  My  striker  (soldier  slang  for  orderly),  by  the  men  called  him  Scotty.  I  don’t  know, 
war,  called  him  “old  Bill,”  whom  he  cer-  name  Benjamin  Brenner,  was  of  Russian-  for  if  any  one  ever  had  Ireland  written  over 
tainly  did  resemble  strikingly.  Indeed,  he  Jewish  parentage  from  East  Lynn,  Massa-  his  features  Scotty  was  that  man.  He 
used  to  tell  the  boys  that  the  only  girl  he  chusetts.  He  was  wounded  the  same  day  was  a  ver>'  short  little  man.  with  a  bristling 
could  ever  make  love  him  was  blind!  His  I  was,  recovered  and  returned  to  the  line,  mustache,  always  ready  for  a  fight  or  a 
passion  was  cleanliness,  which  he  satisfied  only  to  be  wounded  again  at  Cantigny  and  frolic,  and  always  with  a  joke  on  his 
even  in  midwinter,  by  bathing  in  any  the  .\rgonne.  tongue.  His  propensity  for  a  frolic  made 

stream  of  which  he  could  break  the  ice.  Before  I  had  Brenner  as  my  striker  I  his  officers  look  forward  to  pay-day  with 
Schwartz  gave  his  life  to  the  nation  at  had  a  dark-eyed,  silent  little  lad  seventeen  apprehension  as  to  what  new  escapade  he 
Cantigny.  years  old.  who  could  spieak  French  like  a  would  be  in  trouble  for;  but  his  quips  and 

Corporal  Chaban,  a  huge  blond  .\ustrian  native,  being  of  French-Canadian  extrac-  jests  have  made  bearable  many  a  weary 
Pole,  was  another  very  fine  soldier,  tion,  although  bom  in  Massachusetts.  I  march  and  have  lightened  many  a  black 
Though  he  could  speak  little  English  when  did  not  know  at  first  that  Le  Bceuf,  his  situation.  His  fearlessness  and  ferocity  in 
he  joined  us,  he  learned  enough  to  handle  a  name,  meant  “the  bull”  in  French;  and  battle  were  unexcelled, 
squad  against  the  enemies  of  the  country'.  y'ou  can  imagine  my  surprise  when  one  of  One  of  our  best  was  Private  John  F. 

Italy  gave  us  two  excellent  Americans  in  the  Frenchw’omen  in  our  billets  complained  Fennessy,  of  Rochester,  New'  York.  A 
our  company:  Corporal  Samere,  of  an  to  me  that  “le  baeuf”  was  roaring  and  had  member  of  the  Rochester  Seminary  for 
automatic-rifle  squad,  and  Private  Rano,  refused  to  drink  any  water.  It  took  a  training  y'oung  men  for  the  priesthood, 
in  Corporal  Schwartz’s  squad.  Samere  great  deal  of  explanation  to  get  me  to  Fennessy  believed  in  “peace  w'ith  a 
was  on  the  raid  w'ith  Lieutenant  Holmes  understand  that  by  “le  bceuf'  she  meant,  sword.”  The  purity'  of  his  life  and  his 
and  Sergeant  Murphy,  at  Toul.  not  my  striker,  but  a  young  bull  calf  she  cheerful  acceptance  of  all  inconvenient 

Corporal  Schwartz’s  squad  is  quite  ow  ned!  and  hardships  made  him  an  inspiration  alike 

typical  of  our  w'hole  regiment.  As  I  re-  Tw’o  of  our  company  cooks  w'ere  of  to  officers  and  men.  In  his  death  wnie 
member,  it  consisted  of  Schw'artz.  of  Ger-  straight  American  descent,  another  w'as  congregation  lost  a  pastor  who  was  a  livi^ 
man- Jewish  origin;  Rano,  of  Italian  birth;  German-bom.  And  rain  or  shine,  under  example  of  the  great  principles  of  Chris- 
Brown,  Jewish;  Lepinsky,  of  Polish  origin  all  circumstances  these  men  always  saw  tianity.  He  was  killed  at  Cantigny.  and 
and  the  best  shot  in  the  company;  Griffin,  to  it  that  Company  B  of  the  Tw'enty-sixth  cited  in  the  general  orders  because  of  his 
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a{ur  a  long  marcli. 
Wallace  Morgan.  A.  E.  F. 


pllantry.  Though  mortally  wounded  and  blundering  work  of  the  winter  training,  so  preparation.  For  the  first  time,  with 
in  great  pain,  his  only  concern  was  that  demoralizing  for  the  line  officers  and  men,  actual  fighting  ahead  of  us,  the  lack  of 
Lieutenant  Holmes  should  know  that  the  was  needed  to  train  the  generals  and  their  equipment  and  training  was  glaringly 
same  shell  which  had  killed  him  had  put  staffs.  No  book  ever  written  can  teach  apparent  to  all  of  us  directly  responsible 
his  automatic  rifle  out  of  action,  and  that  officers  how  to  keep  control,  .even  under  for  the  lives  of  the  men  under  us. 
to  hold  the  line  another  auto  rifle  and  peace-time  conditions,  of  large  bodies  of  .\  raiding  patrol  of  absolutely  green  men, 

crew  were  needed  at  once.  men.  They  must  learn  from  practical  before  going  into  action,  should  be  care- 

Great  men  were  my  comrades!  Truly,  experience  and  from  their  own  blunders,  fully  drilled  and  maneuvered  over  ground  4 
Fennessy  himself  summed  us  all  up  most  But  the  blunders  should  be  made  in  peace  resembling  that  over  which  the  raid  is  later 

accurately.  Said  he;  times,  spread  out  over  a  considerable  to  be  led.  They  must  be  carefully  chosen 

“Our  outfit  may  be  a  little  rough.  Few  period.  Blunders  made  during  war  time  and  perfectly  equipped.  To  choose  capa- 
of  us  would  ever  vote  for  prohibition,  cause  death  in  the  firing-line,  and  during  ble  men  was  very  easy  in  the  2Hth  Infantry. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  secretaries  consider  our  the  intensive  training  back  of  the  line  are  We  struck  the  real  trouble  when  we  tried 
language  to  be  more  picturesque  than  one  of  the  great  causes  of  lowered  morale  to  lay  our  hands  on  clothing  and  equip- 
proper.  But  when  Gabriel  blows  assembly  and  of  sickness.  ment.  We  had  our  own  rifles  and  bayo- 

and  the  great  fighting  archangel  Michael  By  facts  I  wish  to  prove  to  those  who  nets  and  had  been  issued  French  gas 
musters  our  batter^  and  war-scarred  happen  to  read  this  article  that  there  is  masks  and  grenades  and  English  helmets, 
veterans,  he  will  know  that  beneath  our  but  one  way  to  avoid  fearful  waste  of  but  the  clothing  question  was  a  difficult 
hard  exteriors  and  rough  ways,  we  have  .\merican  lives  in  the  future.  We  must  be  matter. 

souls  of  fire.  .\nd  if  he  needs  an  outfit  to  wiUing  to  adopt  some  system  of  universal  To  make  an  expedition  into  hostile  lines 
lead  over  the  top  against  the  legions  of  obligation  for  universal  service  and  train-  and  to  lie  on  the  half-frozen,  half-muddy 
Satan,  he  need  look  no  further  than  the  ing  for  such  service.  ground  for  several  hours  during  a  cold 

men  of  Company  B  of  the  2(>th  Infantry.”  Before  we  set  ourselves  to  the  grind  of  November  night,  men  must  be  comfort- 
In  describing  the  combination  of  the  winter  training,  back  in  BovioUes,  I  had  ably  clothed  and  well  sh^.  In  my  records 
wretched  leadership  and  marvelous  courage  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  little  more  of  I  find  no  allusion  to  an  i^ue  of  clothing  to 
amid  grinding  and  unnecessary  hardships  the  firing-line  than  most  of  the  officers  in  our  company  (except  a  few  French  socks) 
and  dangers,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  my  battalion.  I  was  chosen  to  lead  one  of  from  .\ugust,  1917.  to  November,  and  dur- 
the  incompetency  and  mismanagement  three  large  fighting  patrols  into  “no  man’s  ing  that  time  we  had  been  through  a  long 
was  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  generals —  land.”  .\s  these  were  the  first  patrols  of  period  of  hard  maneuvers  and  front-line 
especially  true  of  most  of  the  generals  of  the  this  sort  sent  out  under  .\merican  officers,  work  in  the  trenches — work  ruinous  to 
A.  E.  F'. — as  it  was  the  fault  of  the  system  we  were  all  entirely  ignorant  as  to  what  clothing  and  footwear.  Leggings,  suits  ^ 
and  their  training  under  the  system.  The  was  neederl  in  the  way  of  equipment  and  and  shoes  were  almost  entirely  worn  out. 
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and  we  had  never  been  issued  any  gloves 
at  all.  So  out  of  second-lieutenant’s  pay 
I  was  forced  to  advance  to  the  men  enough 
money  to  buy  their  leggings  and  gloves 
from  the  French  shops;  and  the  quality  of 
our  men  may  be  judged  when  I  say  that, 
without  obligation  of  any  sort,  every  man 
paid  me  back  from  his  own  pocket  after 
the  pa>Tnaster  came  around  on  one  of  his 
rare  visits.  The  richest  nation  in  the 
world  made  men  who  had  offered  their 
lives  for  its  service  pay  from  their  own 
pockets  for  the  clothes  to  keep  them  from 
freezing  to  death  in  the  firing-line. 

To  find  shoes  was  more  difficult.  The 
combined  fimds  of  the  men  and  their 
lieutenant  would  have  been  insufficient  to 
purchase  shoes  for  even  a  small  proportion 
of  forty-five  men.  So  at  last  we  hit  on  the 
scheme  of  examining  all  the  shoes  in  the 
company  and  taking  the  best-conditioned 
shoes  for  the  men  of  the  raiding  party. 
That  had  the  added  advantage  of  making 
all  those  left  behind  wish  for  our  speedy 
and  safe  return  with  our  borrowed  finerj’. 

I  regret  to  state  that  the  patrol  went 
through  its  sector  without  seeing  a  Ger¬ 
man.  The  only  incident  enlivening  the 
proceeding  occurred  when  Sergeant  “Turk” 
O’Rourke  swallowed  his  chewing  tobacco, 
and  was  taken  with  a  dangerously  noisy  ' 
coughing  fit  right  in  the  German  barbed 
wire.  Sergeant  Murphy  also  had  an  ad¬ 
venture.  He  was  sent  out  on  the  flank, 
and  told  to  remain  there  until  his  watch 
said  2  A.M.,  then  return  to  the  lines.  He 
never  got  in  until  six  o’clock.  His  answer 
to  our  major’s  demand  for  explanation  as 
to  his  absence  was:  “Sorr,  me  watch 
stopped  at  11  p.m.” 

1  mention  the  raid  only  to  show  the 
fearful  shortages  in  clothing  and  supplies 
in  our  regiment  at  that  time.  That 
winter  was  an  unusually  severe  one,  and 
the  climatic  differences  between  the  two 
countries  would  have  made  it  difficult  for 
even  well-clad,  well-fed  men  to  withstand 
the  French  winter.  Just  imagine  our 
situation  with  insufficient  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  There  was  scarcely  one  day  from  the 
fifteenth  of  November  up  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  January’  that  any  of  our  com¬ 
panies  drew  their  full  quota  of  rations. 
Many  a  time  have  our  animals  gone  en¬ 
tirely  without  rations  for  several  days.  I 
can  well  remember  when  Le  Bocuf  and  I 
dragged  between  us  a  huge  sack  of  stolen 
oats  up  an  enormous  hill  and  over  a  shell- 
swept  area,  so  that  our  mules  might  have 
strength  enough  to  drag  our  rolling  kitchen 
and  our  pro\’ision  wagons. 

One  of  the  great  necessities  for  men  in  a 
cold  climate  is  meat  and  plenty  of  it.  Yet 
many  a  day  we  went  without  meat  and.  as 
Sergeant  Owens,  my  mess  sergeant,  pa¬ 
thetically  remarked  to  me:  “Captain,  we 
get  almost  no  beef  except  the  front  quarters. 
Do  you  think  that  all  the  cattle  in  the 
United  States  have  ceased  growing  hind 
quarters?” 

Ask  a  butcher  the  difference  in  weight 
and  quality  between  the  front  quarter  and 
the  hind  quarter  of  beef,  and  you  will  see 
why  we  were  continually  demanding  to  be 
given  our  ration  of  one  hind  quarter  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  least  eveiy- 
other  day. 

For  emergency  reserv’e  rations  we  were 
issued  bacon,  coffee,  hard  bread,  sugar. 
The  emergency  ration  is  supposed  to  be 
a  compact.  ser\iceable,  nourishing  ration, 
and  must  be  always  on  the  men’s  backs 


and  used  only  on  the  express  order  of  an 
officer  when  no  other  food  can  be  obtained. 
The  hard  bread  in  our  ration  was  excellent. 
But  it  was  put  up  in  paper  (xickages,  thus 
being  singidarly  susceptible  to  the  sharp 
teeth  of  the  rats,  and  to  rain  and  dampness. 
Foreign  armies  had  their  hard  bread  done 
up  in  light  metal  boxes — a  method  we  later 
adopted. 

Our  bacon  and  bacon  cans  were  entirely 
impractical  for  the  warfare  in  which  we 
were  engaged.  Uncooked  bacon  is  in¬ 
edible,  and  besides,  not  being  put  up  in 
air-tight  tins,  it  became  moldy  and  dis¬ 
gusting  in  a  very  short  time,  and  after  the 
men  had  been  through  a  gas  attack  was 
permeated  w'ith  the  poison. 


Sergeant  Murpby  ol  tlie  26tli  Infantry 
being  <lecorated  lor  gallantry  in  action. 


For  the  above  reasons  the  company 
commanders  soon  adopted  canned  bwf — 
known  by  the  men  under  the  names  of 
“corned  willy,”  “canned  bill,”  or  “monkey 
meat.”  It  is  palatable  uncooked  and, 
being  done  up  in  air-tight  tins,  it  never 
becomes  moldy  and  can  not  be  poisoned  by 
gas.  The  bacon  cans  and  bacon  we  had  to 
save  for  the  periodical  inspection  by 
certain  inspectors  who  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  methods  used  in  the  Civil  and 
Indian  Wars  were  not  practical  under 
present  conditions.  Before  the  Cantigny 
assault,  I  believe,  bacon  cans  and  bacon 
were  abandoned  by  Division  Order.  So 
the  truth  about  emergency  rations  was 
discovered  about  six  months  after  the  line 
officers  had  painfully  adapted  themselves 
to  the  conditions  of  modem  warfare. 

It  is  curioas  how  the  deficiencies  of  our 
rations  were  glossed  over  and  how  any 
little  luxury’  was  extolled  to  the  skies. 
The  pitiless  publicity  ceased  when  it  came 
to  dealing  with  the  shortages.  The  fact 
that  our  .\rmy  was  issued  white  bread — 
an  article  ab^nt  from  the  French  army 
and  ci\’ilian  ration — was  widely  advertised 
in  both  F ranee  and  America.  One  man  of 
draft  age  safely  ensconced  in  a  civilian  job 
in  Paris  actually  ventured  to  criticize  the 


sinful  luxury’  of  our  men’s  having  white 
bread.  Would  that  such  as  he  and  those 
who  advertised  the  fact  could  ^ve  serviyt 
with  our  forces! 

A  chronic  deficiency  in  our  rations 
existed  in  our  division  unbrokenly  from  the 
time  we  landed  in  France  until  the  time  we 
actually  got  up  to  the  trenches  in  Februar\- 
1918.  .\fter  that  time  the  deficiency  was 
sporadic  and  due  mainly  to  lack  trf  trans¬ 
portation  and  the  unavoidable  delavs 
always  to  be  found  on  the  battle-field. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  rations,  the  work 
at  BovioUes  was  the  hardest  I  have  ever 
done  or  seen,  for  it  was  General  Per¬ 
shing’s  very  laudable  desire  not  to  send  our 
troops  into  the  lines  before  they  had  been 
properly  trained.  The  idea  was  splendid, 
but  the  execution  of  the  idea  was  impos¬ 
sible,  for  we  had  no  one  to  train  us.  We 
needed  an  experienced  staff  and  experi¬ 
enced  generals,  accustomed  to  hanHlii^g 
large  l^ies  of  men.  We  had  neither. 
Only  a  few  of  the  very  best  and  most 
experienced  of  our  generals  had  seen  the 
equivalent  of  a  modem  war-strength 
division  gathered  together  at  one  time  for 
maneuvers.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
our  generals  considered  themselves  ludy 
if  they  had  seen  a  peace-strength  regiment 
of  eight  hundred  men,  and  many  had  never 
done  more  than  command  companies  of 
sixty  men.  Of  course  none  of  them  had 
seen  and  employed  the  weapons  developed 
by  modem  warfare.  None  of  them  knew 
the  maneuvers  of  modern  warfare,  but 
drilled  us  for  the  most  part  in  what  was 
called  by  the  young  officers  and  the  men 
“Indian  warfare”— i.  e.,  based  on  the  1912 
infantry  drill  books. 

The  first  intimation  to  the  younger 
officers  of  our  battalion  that  the  General 
Staff  was  attempting  to  put  back  the 
hands  of  the  clock  was  when  Lieutenant 
Andrews  and  I  were  sent  down  as  judges 
to  some  maneuvers  for  the  2nd  Brigade. 

During  this  maneuver  insufficiently 
shod  and  clad  men  deployed  in  front  of 
each  other  in  positions  impossible  in  any 
modem  battle  where  an  opposing  force  had 
a  few  machine  guns  or  automatic  rifles. 
In  such  impxtssible  positions,  in  a  damp 
snow,  those  wretchedly’  clad  men  lay  all 
night. 

.\n  hour  would  have  extracted  all  the 
good  possible  for  the  men  and  junior  offi¬ 
cers.  But  the  health  and  morale  of  the 
troops  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  teach  the 
staff  what  it  should  have  learned  in  time  of 
poace. 

In  reporting  this  maneuver  to  our  battal¬ 
ion  commander  we  were  able  to  state  that 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  line  officers 
of  the  maneuvering  regiments  was  that 
those  ordering  and  those  in  charge  of  the 
maneuver  had  no  idea  of  the  modem 
weapons  and  tactics. 

Beginning  with  this,  we  spont  the  rest  of 
the  winter  in  one  severe  maneuver  after 
another.  We  would  rise  before  daybreak, 
be  out  after  dark,  and  often  spond  most  of 
the  night  maneuvering  or  walking  to  and 
from  maneuver  grounds. 

One  very  severe  maneuver  I  remember  at 
Mauvages,  where  we  walked  miles  to  the 
grounds  and  then  stood  all  day  in  half- 
dug  or  “simulated”  trenches  in  a 
cold  sleet,  .\gain  the  junior  officers  arid 
men  derived  little  benefit,  for  so  little  did 
the  higher  officers  know  of  modem  war¬ 
fare  that  they’  were  unable  to  advance 
{Continued  on  page  go) 
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Caruso,  drawn  for  EVERYBODY'S 
by  himself.  He  says:  “Make 
them  ^uess  where  my  pencil 
began. 


Dorothy  Caruso  s  sense  of  fun 
rose  triumphant  over  even  ter 
husband's  staggering  income  tax. 
She  drew  this  from  life. 


IF  NEW  YORK  has  a  heart,  I  suppose 
it  is  located  at  the  comer  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Forty-second  Street.  So 
I  think  it’s  safe  to  say  that  the 
Carusos  live  in  the  heart  of  New 
York — Enrico  Caruso  and  his  de¬ 
lightful  young  bride,  she  w’ho  was  Dorothy 
Benjamin. 

Mr.  Caruso  doesn’t  manufacture  any¬ 
thing.  which  seems  rather  a  pity,  for  he  has 
a  very  good  head  for  business.  He  just 
sings.  Back  in  Naples  Mr.  Caruso,  Senior, 
disinherited  him  at  the  age  of  eleven 
for  this  very  reason.  But  Enrico  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  continued  singing  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Anna  at  twenty  cents  a 
Sunday.  I  asked  Mrs.  Camso 
about  this.  She  said  that  she 
likes  having  him  sing  and  that 
with  her  managing  they  can 
make  out  very  well  on  the  five 
thousand  dollars  a  week  he  gets 
during  the  season  from  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera  House,  eked  out 
with  an  occasional  two  hun 
dred  thousand  dollars  for  acting 
in  a  movie  and  a  yearly  consider¬ 
ation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  from  the 
phonograph  people.  Then,  too, 
there  are  concerts. 

Mrs.  Caruso  said  that  she 
thought  the  most  important 
thing  about  life  was  living  it. 

She  went  even  further.  She 
said:  “We  do  have  a  dandy  time 
all  the  time.  In  the  mornings — 

I  am  afraid  we  don’t  get  up  very 
early — my  husband  reads  hrs 
mail  and  I — oh,  just  attend  to 
things  in  my  part  of  the  house. 

(There  are  a  dozen  rooms  in  the 
suite  at  the  Knickerbocker.)  If 
there  is  anything  particularly 
amusing  in  the  mail,  I  go  in  and 
hear  it.  \  man  the  other  day 
wrote  that  he  had  spent  in  all 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in 
hearing  Enrico  sing  and  that  now 
he  had  lost  all  his  money  and 
would  Mr.  Caruso  please  send 
him  back  his  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars! 

“.\fter  lunch  we  take  the  car 
and  go  way  out  into  the  country 
and  then  get  out  and  take  a  good 
walk,  but  of  course  we  can’t  play 


Mrs.  Caruso  insists  that  an  artist 
is  a  delightful  sort  to  he  married  to. 
Hers,  she  says,  is  tidy,  tranquil 
and  essentially  home-loving. 


JWaAivi. 

Around  the  Metropolitan  they  explain  that 
Caruso  had  to  he  built  on  a  broad  scale 
to  accommodate  his  so  very  hig  heart. 
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Author  of  “Ruth  of  the  U.  S.  A.  "  and  with  William  MacHarg  of  “The  Indian  Drum' 


Illustrated  by  ^\^alter  Louderback 


;  took  out  bis  portrait  ol  Genevra  and  ber 
last  message  to  bim,  "Come  back  to  me. 


NATH.\N  BENN’ET  was  going  Downs,  and  secondly,  no  other  .\merican  Hartridge,  the  daughter  of  Cornelius 
to  spend  the  week-end  at  officer  was  invited.  The  other  men  would  Hartridge  of  New  York  and  London.  The 
Lord  Holles’s.  It  was  to  be  be  English  officers  from  the  British  de-  alteration  in  his  fortunes  stupefied  him 
his  first  visit  with  a  lord.  “.\nd  stroyers  or  on  leave  from  the  Grand  Fleet ;  at-  times  and  made  his  memor>'  suddenl}' 
if  I  were  you,  Nathe,”  said  and  the  girls  would  be  English  except  summon  up  comparisons.  He  had  not 
Jim  Keedan,  “I’d  be  a  bit  impressed  Genevm  Hartridge,  whose  family  had  to  go  back  to  his  birth,  he  had  only  to 
about  it.”  lived  in  England  so  long,  and  who  had  return  ten  years — to  when  he  was  seven- 

“That’s  why  Lord  Holies  didn’t  ask  so  many  friends  there,  that  no  one  thought  teen — to  undergo  a  sensation  of  himself 
you — or  me,”  Walter  Gregg  explained,  of  her  as  an  outsider  at  all.  Deeming  Hall  as  a  ragged  youth  treading  barefoot  behind 
“and  did  Nathe.”  was  in  Devon,  and  the  Ewen  was  being  the  plow  or  the  harrow  or  the  bean- 

“Lord  nothing,”  Jim  objected;  “his  wife  repaired  at  Devonport;  it  was  altogether  planter  on  the  sandy,  stony  hillside  lookup 
did  the  asking.  That  affair’s  no  stag,  most  convenient.  Nathan  dressed  on  the  down  upon  the  little  city  of  Charlevoix 
Genevra  Hartridge’s  with  Lady  Holies,  destroyer,  packed  his  week-end  bag;  he  on  Lake  Michigan. 

I  hear.  Rotten  hard  luck  for  you,  eh,  went  over  to  Plymouth  and  picked  up  a  It  was  in  Charlevoix  that  he  worked  in 
Nathe,  old  longlegs?”  And  Jim  kicked  couple  of  books  for  Lady  Holies  and  for  winter  as  helper  at  a  feed-store  to  earn 
the  long  legs  affectionately  and  a  bit  Genevra  and  caught  the  afternoon  train  his  keep  while  he  attended  the  high  school 
proudly,  too,  for  when  Nathe  was  dressed  from  Millbay.  He  happened  upon  an  There  had  been  a  girl  in  Charlevoix, 
to  leave  the  ship,  he  was  about  as  good-  empty  compartment,  where  he  could  and  in  his  room  at  the  high  school — .\lice, 

looking  as  a  man  may  be,  and  he  never  lounge  back  and  daydream  a  bit.  The  by  name. 

seemed  to  be  aware  of  it.  afternoon  was  mild  and  sunny  and  warm  She  was  about  a  year  younger  than 

Nathan  made  no  reply  as  he  moved  for  October  even  in  Devon.  he — a  rather  slight  girl,  with  shy  but 

about  his  tiny  cabin  on  the  destroyer  The  war,  as  every  one  at  last  was  be-  friendly  manner.  She  had  quiet,  blue 
Ewen  into  which  Jim  and  Walt  had  ginning  to  feel,  had  only  a  few  more  weeks  eyes  which  Nathan  gazed  into  sometimes 
crowded.  The  three  of  them  had  just  to  run;  victory  was  in  sight.  .American  when  he  looked  up  at  her  suddenly — 
come  in  from  sea  duty  which  had  been  a  armies  on  the  Continent  were  fighting  on  a  thoughtful,  beautiful  eyes  which  made  you 

little  more  arduous  and  dangerous  than  large  part  of  the  front  and  hitting  hard  want  exceedingly  to  know  what  she  had 

usual.  They  had  stuck  Billy  Darrow  and  continuously;  they  had  wiped  out  the  been  thinking  al^ut  you. 
with  staying  by  the  Ewen  while  essential  St.  Mihiel  salient  and  were  advancing  upon  She  colored  warmly  when  he  caught  her 
repairs  were  being  made.  Walt  and  Jim  the  Meuse;  fresh  men  by  the  thousand  thus — the  flush  staini^  first  her  smooth, 
were  going  to  run  up  to  London  for  the  were  arriving  daily  from  overseas.  And  fair  cheeks  and  creeping  to  her  temples 
week-end;  but  Nathan  was  going  to  the  American  naval  forces  were  working  and  her  forehead,  which  was  smooth,  too. 
Deeming  Hall.  so  well  with  the  British  that — though  ships  and  well  shaped.  She  had  brown  eye- 

Of  course  lords  and  ^ladies — as  well  as  were  being  sunk — the  transports  were  brows,  a  little  darker  than  her  hair, 
sirs  and  honorables  of  lower  rank — had  getting  through.  Altogether,  everything  which  was  abundant  and  lustrous  and  a 
entertained  him  at  luncheon  and  teas  was  going  well;  and  Nathan  whistled  a  bit  wavy.  She  had  the  most  beautiful 
and  dinners,  for  he  had  been  almost  a  year  little  to  himself  as  he  lounged  back  and  hair  he  had  ever  seen  and  nice,  slender 
in  England,  or  in  English  waters  on  convoy  gazed  out  at  the  neat  English  fields.  •  hands,  soft  to  touch,  but  with  always  a 
duty  with  the  Ewen.  Nathan  was  twenty-seven  in  years,  in  little  pressure  in  their  grasp  when  she 

But  the  earlier  entertainments  had  rank,  lieutenant,  junior  grade,  L'.  S.  N.,  shook  hands  with  him. 
been  official;  all  American  officers  in  by  birth  of  no  greater  estate  than  the  son  She  was  the  sort  which  didn’t  look  very 
port  at  the  time  had  been  invited.  This  of  a  poor  farmer  who  rented  a  scant  eighty  strong,  but  she  was.  She  could  dana 
invitation  to  Deeming  Hall  was  entirely  acres  of  sandy  soil,  half  in  second-growth  every  number  in  the  bam  dances  at  tM 
different.  timber,  in  northern  Michigan.  Now  he  d’Ooges  or  in  town  in  winter,  she  skated 

In  the  first  place.  Lord  and  Lady  Holies  had  in  his  pocket  an  invitation  from  an  and  ice-boated  with  the  best  on  Pine  Lake, 
really  lived  there  and  didn’t  use  it  just  English  earl  to  whose  family  home  he  was  and  she  could  keep  rigjit  at  the  top  of  her 
to  entertain  as  they  employed  Granton-  going  especially  to  entertain  Genevra  class  in  high  school,  too.  She  was  about 
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•jjj  most  popular  girl  in  Charlevoix,  and 
jU  the  hoys  of  Nathan’s  age,  and  a  good 
naiy  older  ones,  were  crazy  about  her, 
jnd  she  was  a  friend  of  all  of  them,  but  she 
^  a  particular  friend— overy  one  recog- 

nized — of  his.  ...  .  .  . 

A  lot  of  people  said  that  it  showed 
what  a  nice  girl  .^lice  Elston  was— that 
she  gave  so  much  time  to  Nathan  Bennet 
who  was  poor  as  Job’s  turkey  and  had* 
nothing  to  spend  on  a  girl,  and  who  had 
absolutely  no  prospects.  Her  father  was 
Captain  Elston,  skipper  and  part  owner 
of  the  package  freighter  E.  C.  Cummings; 
and  the  Elstons  had  a  mighty  comfortable 
little  home,  cozy  and  bright  on  cold  winter 
ni^ts.  Many  and  many  an  evening, 
when  the  thermometer  was  ’way  below 
zero  and  Nathan’s  room  was  so  cold 
that  he  couldn’t  study,  he’d  go  over  to 
the  Elstons’  and  find  them  waiting  for 
him.  Then  pretty  soon  the  captain  and 
his  vrife  would  go  out  and  leave  Alice  and 
Nathan  on  either  side  of  the  sitting-room 
lamp,  studying;  and  then — well,  Nathan 
would  look  up  and  she’d  still  be  studying 
or  pretending  to;  he’d  look  up  again  and 
find  her  gazing  at  him  with  that  wondering, 
thoughtful  shyness. 

Oh,  that  first  time  he  held  her  in  his 
arms  and  her  eyes  looked  into  his  while  he 
kissed  her!  He  made  her  promise  to 
marry  him.  They  were  engaged  that 
winter.  Every  one  knew  that.  But  for 
the  wreck  of  the  Elmira  they  would  have 
been  married  long  ago. 

The  Elmira  was  a  Cleveland  boat  which, 
originally,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  Nathan.  She  merely  got  herself 
pounded  in  a  December  gale  and  sank  in 
about  five  fathoms  off  Washington  Island. 
She  had  no  business  in  Lake  NIichigan  so 
late  in  the  year;  but  her  skipper  had  been 
taking  a  chance  on  the  ice  not  closing  the 
Straits,  and,  losing,  he  lost  his  life  and 
his  ship  and  all  but  five  of  the  crew  and 
a  son  of  one  of  the  owners  who  was  a 
passenger.  These  six  went  up  in  the  fore¬ 
mast,  which  stood  after  the  Elmira  sank, 
and  bound  themselves  there,  then  the 
spray  from  the  waves  froze  over  them 
—and  there  they  were,  helpless  and 
freezing,  when  Captain  Elston,  who  had 
been  taking  the  Cummings  to  lay  her  up 
at  Manistee  and  who  had  heard  that 
the  Elmira  was  in  trouble,  came  by  and 
took  a  look. 

He  saw  that  a  little  boat  could  not  live 
a  minute  in  the  surf  breaking  over  the 
wreck;  he  saw  that,  even  if  ropes  could 
be  flung  to  the  men  in  the  mast,  they  could 
not  catch  them.  So  he  did  the  only  thing 
which  could  possibly  save  these  men;  he 
brought  his  vessel  up  beside  the  mast 
above  the  breaking  waves  and  he  brought 
it  up  without  striking  the  mast,  and 
snapping  it  off  or  crushing  the  men  frozen 
to  it  and  yet  so  close  that  his  crew  reached 
the  men  from  his  taffrail.  Twice  he  had 
to  come  in,  for  they  got  only  four  men  the 
first  time. 


^HAMBERS  of  commerce  of  citiesabout 
^  the  lakes  gave  him  the  customary 
medal  and  watch,  but  the  ship-owner  whose 
»n  was  the  fifth  man  taken  off  the  mast, 
msisted  upon  doing  something  more. 
He  had  friends  in  Congress,  and  just  at 
that  time  he  could  see  to  the  appointment 
to  Annapolis  of  a  young  man  from  Mich- 
Didn’t  Captain  Elston  have  a  son 
w  nephew  who  would  like  the  navy? 


He  had  not,  but  he  came  home  and  put 
it  up  to  Nathan. 

They  talked  it  over — Nathan  and  .Alice 
and  Captain  Elston  and  his  wife — almost 
all  night,  and  in  the  morning  Captain 
Elston  wired  he  would  like  the  appointment 
of  Nathan  Bennet. 

Captain  Elston  forwarded  Nathan  the 
money  he  had  to  have  for  new  clothes 
and  for  the  railroad  fare  and  the  tuition 
at  the  special  school  where  boys  were 
prepared  for  the  Naval  Academy  exam¬ 
inations.  On  the  last  evening  before 
leaving  Charlevoix,  he  was  with  Alice 
alone  in  the  sitting-room.  He  held  her 
and  she  cried  a  little  as  she  clung  to  him 
and  his  heart  was  very  full,  too.  Before 
this  chance  come  to  him,  they  had  planned 
on  being  married  in  three  years,  perhaps, 
or  in  four,  certainly.  But  the  Navy  meant 
postponement;  but  in  six  years,  surely, 
they  would  be  married  when  he  w’ould  be 
established  as  an  ensign  with  the  wonderful 
pay  of  seventeen  hundred  dollars  a  year..- 

He  went  East  the  next  morning,  he 
passed  his  examinations,  became  a 
cadet,  and  a  marvelous  new  life,  with  new 
friends,  opened  to  him.  He  “caught  on” 
quickly  to  the  methods  of  .Annapolis;  he  did 
well  in  his  work,  and  his  classmates  liked 
him.  In  his  third  year,  he  was  famous  his 
for  football,  and  many  of  his  friends,  who 
came  from  old  families  of  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia,  took  him  home  with  them, 
and  he  met  and  danced  with  their  sisters. 

He  changed  in  his  thoughts,  in  his  man¬ 
ners,  in  many  attitudes  toward  life;  of 
course  he  changed  from  the  farm  boy  he 
had  been,  but  not  in  all  ways.  He  saved 
from  his  pay  as  midshipman  enough  to 
return  to  Captain  Elston  all  the  money 
he  had  borrowed;  and  soon  he  saved 
enough  more  to  enable  him  to  return  to 
Charlevoix  for  a  summer  vacation.  His 
parents,  and,  even  more.  Captain  Elston 
and  .Alice’s  mother  and  .Alice — most  of  all — 
were  proud  of  the  change  in  him.  They 
were  proud  of  the  new  friends  he  had  made 
and  his  popularity  among  the  rich  and 
well-known  people  from  Chicago  and 
Detroit  and  from  the  South  who  made 
their  homes  in  Charlevoix  during  the 
summer. 

Jim  Keedan’s  family  was  one  of  these. 
Jim  was  then  one  of  Nathan’s  best  friends, 
and  Jim’s  mother  gave  a  dinner  for  Jim 
and  Nathan  to  which  “summer”  girls 
from  Chicago  and  Memphis  and  St. 
Louis  were  invited;  and.  also,  .Alice. 

Nathan  never  w'ould  forget  that  summer 
evening  he  went  around  to  the  little  house 
•w’here  the  Elstons  lived  to  call  for  .Alice 
to  take  her  over  to  the  Keedans’.  She 
was  in  a  new  dress  which  her  mother  and 
she  had  made  in  two  days  just  for  this — 
a  simple,  white  dress  in  which  she  looked 
fair  and  womanly  and  lovely  as  she  never 
had  before.  The  dress  wasn’t  smart,  it 
wasn’t  at  all  like  Laura  Keedan’s,  for  in¬ 
stance,  but  Nathan  saw  only  Alice. 

“How  does  it  look  to  you?”  she  was  ask¬ 
ing  him  unsteadily,  her  blue  eyes  beseech¬ 
ing  his,  her  lips  trembling.  There  was 
pride — as  well  as  love — in  her  eyes.  For 
herself  she  would  not  have  cared  so  much 
how  she  might  appear  to  the  city  people, 
but  for  him — that  was  different. 

“You’re  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the 
world!”  he  cried  to  her  and  he  kissed  her, 
and  he  meant  it. 

“Then  my  dress  is  all  wrong!”  she 


despaired,  but  she  could  do  nothing  more 
about  it  then.  They  went  up  to  the 
Keedans’  together. 

Every  one  liked  Alice;  they  couldn’t 
help  it,  for  she  was  just  herself.  But  the 
evening  was  agony  for  her.  She  summed 
it  up  on  the  way  home  with  him  that 
night. 

“They’re  aU  nice  people — awfully  nice, 
Nathan.  But  I’m  not  one  of  them  and 
you  are!” 

“No,  I’m  not!”  he  denied,  holding  her 
almost  fiercely. 

“Yes,  you  are!” 

It  was  not  an  accusation,  merely  a 
torturing  recognition  of  fact. 

He  had  to  return  to  Annapolis  soon  after 
that,  then  came  the  cruise  and  foreign 
service  on  the  Chinese  station. 

He  had  his  commission,  of  course,  with 
seventeen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and 
.Alice  and  he  had  agreed,  years  ago,  that 
when  he  received  that  pay,  he  would  send 
for  her  wherever  he  was  and  she  would 
come  and  they  would  be  married. 

■  He  wanted  to  send  for  her,  oh,  he 
wanted  to!  But  he  knew  well  what  that 
meant.  One  hundred  and  forty-two  dol¬ 
lars  a  month.  Officers  who  married  on 
that  either  had  some  means  of  their  own 
or  married  a  girl  who  had  something,  at 
least;  all  the  married  men  among  Nathan’s 
friends  had  a  good  deal  more  than  their 
pay  for  their  wives. 

Nathan  went  cold  every  time  he  thought 
of  that  evening  at  Kenans’  and  other 
times  like  it  in  Charlevoix.  To  ask  Alice 
to  come  to  him  meant  to  make  her  life  a 
struggle — out  of  love  for  him  and  pride 
in  him — to  keep  up  on  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  dollars  monthly.  He  must  save 
something  first,  or  win  a  higher  rank.  So. 
though  he  wrote  her  regularly  as  before, 
he  did  not  ask  her  to  come  on. 

TH.AT  made  letters  more  difficult, and,by 
letter,  he  could  not  explain.  He  knew 
she  was  hurt,  bewildered,  and  he  attempted 
to  e.xplain — badly;  oh,  how  badly!  She 
did  not  reply  at  once;  his  ship  was  moving 
about  and  he  lost  a  letter.  .And  the 
Elstons’  neighbors  at  home  did  the  rest, 
he  found  out.  They  said  his  head  had 
been  turned  by  attentions  from  rich 
people,  he  wanted  to  marry  a  rich  girl. 
So  Alice’s  next  letter  “freed”  him. 

If  he  could  have  gone  home  then  and 
seen  her,  he  might  have  made  everything 
all  right,  but  the  war  came  and  he  was 
sent  to  England.  The  next  news  of  .Alice, 
which  reached  him  there,  was  that  she 
was  engaged  to  a  man  named  Howard 
Grant.  Nathan  was  chasing  submarines 
then,  working  desperately  hard  during 
his  long  days  of  sea  duty;  on  land  and  at 
leisure,  he  played  hard — played  the  game, 
as  other  young  men  were  playing  it,  with 
girls  who  offered  themselves  to  play  with 
him.  Genevra  Hartridge  in  particular. 

Playing  with  her — if  he  amused  her — 
was  about  as  safe  as  the  game  could  be. 
Charlevoix  might  believe  that  he  seriously 
was  courting  Genevra  Hartridge;  but  he 
knew  how  the  daughter  of  Cornelius  Hart¬ 
ridge  really  considered  the  son  of  a  poor 
farmer. 

Yet  this  afternoon,  as  they  drove  together 
to  Deeming  Hall,  she  was  more  puzzling 
to  him  than  before.  He  had  brought 
her  a  volume  of  Tagore,  “The  Gar¬ 
dener,”  not  because  he  liked  it,  but  he  knew 
she  did.  .After  they  reached  Deeming 
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Hall  and  he  had  paid  his  respects  to 
Lady  Holies,  they  read  a  little  of  the  book. 
He  wanted  to  play  tennis  before  dark, 
but  Genevra  asked  him  to  take  her  into 
the  gardens.  They  sat  and  talked  for  a 
while  about  the  trifles  which  he  and 
Genevra  pretended  to  seriously  consider. 
She  had  abandoned  the  uniform  in  which 
she  did  her  war  work  in  London;  she  had 
on  a  filmy,  silky,  low-cut  dress — not  new, 
she  was  careful  to  explain — but  wonder¬ 
fully  becoming.  It  d&played  her  round, 
smooth  shoulders  and  beautiful  neck  and 
more  of  her  back  than  Nathan  would 
have  liked — on  Alice;  Genevra’s  soft, 
light  hair  was  arranged  alluringly;  she 
had  a  graceful,  p>atrician  poise  of  head 
which  made  Nathan  fail  at  the  effort  of 
imagining  her  really  doing  the  difficult, 
serious  war  tasks  she  set  for  herself. 
Nothing  about  her  tall,  languorous  figure 
now  suggested  war. 

He  was  in  uniform,  of  course,  but  in 
the  Lethe  among  the  roses  in  that  quiet 
English  garden,  it  failed  to  remind  him 
too  insistently  of  service.  Genevra  patted 
the  rustic  seat  upon  which  she  was  sitting, 
inviting  him  to  come  beside  her. 

“You  like  Deeming  Hall,  Nathan?”  she 
asked. 

“I  never  reaUy  believed  there  could  be 
so  perfect  a  spot,”  he  said  honestly,  gazing 
about  at  the  garden. 

About  them  hung  the  wonderful  roses 
of  Devon;  late  blown  upon  heavy  stems; 
they  fast  were  losing  their  hues  in  the 
twilight,  but  their  odor  pervaded  the  still, 
evening  air  with  a  soft  sensuousness. 

“For  what,  Nathan?”  Genevra  asked. 

He  sat  down  obediently  as  she  patted  the 
seat  again,  and  he  offered  the  expected 
answer. 

“For  you  and  me  to  sit  together,  of 
course.” 

“Yes.  Maud  knew  we  needed  this,” 
Genevra  said.  Maud  was  Lady  Holies, 
and  it  gave  Nathan  a  thrill  of  surprise, 
yet,  that  a  girl  whom  he  called  by  her  first 
name  called  a  “lady”  Maud.  “It’s  good  to 
forget  the  war  for  an  hour  or  so,  isn’t  it?” 

“Very  good,  Genevra,  but  now  it’s  so 
near  over - ” 

“That  you  prefer  to  think  beyond  it?” 

“Yes,  I’ve  been  doing  that,”  Nathan 
said. 

“Tell  me  what  you’ve  been  thinking — 
after  the  end  of  the  war.” 

“How  can  I,  Genevra,  they’re  so  many 
things.” 

“Then  start  with  those  in  relation  to 
me.” 

“What?” 

“Surely  you’ve  some  thought  about  me, 
Nathan.” 

“Of  course,  but - ” 

“What,  Nathan?” 

“The  end  of  the  war  means  leaving 
England,  of  course.” 

“Yes.” 

“And  leaving  you,  Genevra.  That’s 
why  I  didn’t  want  to  think  of  that  now.” 

‘■^\^HY  leaving  me?  I'll  be  returning 
to  .America,  too;  we  lived  there 
before  the  war  almost  as  much  as  here.” 

“I  know,  but — ”  he  halted  again — “I’ll 
not  be  able  to  interest  you  then.” 

“Why  not?” 

“The  war’ll  be  over.  You’ll  be  out  of 
it,  and  I’ll  still  be  in  the  Navy.  And  we’ll 
be  back  to  all  the  old  realities  again.” 

“Of  what  sort?” 


“Differences  which  had  been  let  down 
for  the  duration  of  the  war — such  as  my 
position  and  pay  of  two  thousand  a  year 
and  your  position  and  your  income. 
You’ve  sort  of  abandoned  both,  you  see; 
while  I’ve  seemed  something  more  than 
I  likely  ever  will  be  again.” 

“Oh,  I’d  risk  appearing  in  mufti,  if  I 
were  you.” 

“You  mean  leaving  the  Navy  after  the 
war?” 

“After  the  war — why  not?” 

She  said  it  with  languorous  allure;  and 
there  in  the  twilight  and  amid  the  heavy 
odor  of  the  roses,  her  hand  touched  his 
and  clasped  it.  It  startled  him  and  set 
his  heart  to  beating  so  that,  for  a  moment, 
he  could  not  reply.  He  could  not  under¬ 
stand  her.  He  heard  her  humming  to 
herself  a  low,  melodious  measure. 

“WTiat  is  that,  Genevra?” 

“You  like  it?” 

“I  heard  you  playing  it,  I  think,  this 
afternoon.” 

“Yes,  I  was  composing  it,  then.” 

“’What  for?” 

“That  cloud  up  there,  see  it!  The  eve¬ 
ning  cloud  catchuig  that  last  light  of.  the 
sun  when  we’re  all  in  the  dusk  here  below. 
The  words  were  in  the  book  you  brought 


You  are  the  evening  cloud  floating  in  the  sky 
of  my  dreams. 

I  paint  you  and  fashion  you  ever  with  my 
love.  .  .  . 

“Genevra!” 

“I’m  just  quoting!” 

“I  know,  but - ” 

“Careful,  Nathan.  Some  one’s  coming!” 

''THIEY  rose  together,  their  hands  still 
A  clasped;  she  broke  away  and  ran  a  few 
steps.  When  he  followed,  she  fled  further; 
then,  as  they  heard  some  one  approach, 
suddenly  she  turned  back  to  hun.  She 
looked  up  at  him  and  her  hand,  raised 
to  brush  aside  a  twig,  touched  his  face, 
as  if  by  accident  her  soft  fingers  lingered 
on  his  cheek  for  an  instant  with  a  passion 
which  amazed  him.  The  next  instant 
the  intruder  appeared  and  they  all  went 
up  to  the  house  together. 

Nathan  and  Genevra  sat  side  by  side 
at  dinner — a  gay,  triumphant  dinner,  for 
the  news  of  that  day  was  very  good. 
Later  there  was  dancing  and  tardy  guests 
to  meet.  Nathan  did  not  see  Genevra 
alone  again  and  when  they  parted  for  the 
night,  they  had  only  a  handclasp. 

“To-morrow,”  she  whispered. 

“To-morrow,”  he  replied,  not  knowing 
himself  what  he  meant.  Her  fingers  drew 
slowly  and  imwillingly  from  his  hand. 

When  at  last  he  was  in  his  room,  he 
flimg  himself  across  the  bed  and  lay  wide 
awake,  thinking.  Genevra  Hartridge 
wanted  him  to  go  further  with  her;  she 
had  meant — yes.  she  must  have  meant 
that  she  wanted  him  to  ask  her  to  be  his 
wife.  His  heart  was  pounding  at  the 
thought,  his  pulses  beating  fast  and  full — 
almost  as  though  he  had  been  drinking. 
It  was  an  amazing,  intoxicating  realization 
that  he  might  marry  Genevra — become 
her  husband  and  the  son,  the  only  son, 
of  Cornelius  Hartridge.  .Xnd  he  liked 
Genevra — loved  her?  No,  he  did  not  try 
to  deceive  himself  about  that.  He  did 
not  believe  that  she  loved  him,  but  he 
interested  her.  Love  would  not  enter 
largely  in  any  match  which  Genevra 


might  make;  it  would  be  merely  mutml 
fondness,  fascination,  satisfaction 
each  other.  He  could  meet  those  (k 
mands;  yes!  And,  with  her  as  hh  wift 
and  with  Hartridge  his  father,  he  couH 
make  of  himself — anything  he  wished! 

He  jerked  and  sat  up  straight,  win^ 
What  was  the  matter  with  him? 
wp  he  thinking  of?  Was  he— as  his  old 
.friends  in  Charlevoix  were  saying— pljj. 
ning  a  marriage  for  money  and 
Had  he  put  off  his  marriage  with  .\lice 
not  for  her  sake  really,  but  for— Genem? 

NO,  THAT  was  not  true,  he  defended 
himself.  He  had  loved  Alice;  he  loved 
her  now.  But  for  the  fact  that  she  had 
misunderstood  and  given  him  up,  he  would 
be  true  to  her  in  all  his  thoughts  now. 
But  she  was  to  marry  another  man;  in 
all  likelihood — he  had  not  heard  for 
months — she  had  married  him.  The  man 
must  have  been  going  to  war;  she,  too, 
perhaps,  had  been  going  to  war  m  the 
Red  Cross.  People  married  under  such 
circumstances.  ^  it  was  no  use  for  him 
to  think  about  Alice.  He  must  malrp  his 
own  life  over  without  love  like  the  first 
love  again.  He  liked  Genevra,  and  he 
might  marry  her.  “To-morrow,”  she 
had  said;  “To-morrow,”  he  had  rqJkd; 
that  meant  that  to-morrow  she  expected 
him  to  say  whether  he  wanted  her,  and 
it  meant  that  to-morrow  he  must— or  lose 
her  forever.  A  girl  like  Genevra  did  not 
offer  herself  to  a  farmer’s  son  more  than 
once. 

He  lay  back  again,  staring  at  the  ceiling, 
his  pulsi^  pounding  and  pounding. 

A  servant  tapped  at  his  door  and 
brought  in  a  telegram.  It  was  from  BiUy 
Darrow,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the 
Ewen;  Billy  had  come  down  with  in¬ 
fluenza  and  had  to  go  to  the  hospital,  so 
Nathan  must  return  to  relieve  him. 

Nathan  stood  stiff.  That  meant  he  must 
catch  the  train  at  five  in  the  morning  and 
must  go  without  seeing  Genevra.  It  moved 
their  to-morrow  a  week  away  or  two  weds 
or  a  month,  who  knew?  But  it  still  kq)t 
their  next  meeting  “to-morrow.” 

Nathan  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note  to  her, 
just  telling  her  why  he  had  to  go;  he  wrote 
a  line  also  to  Lady  Holies,  then,  going  to 
bed,  he  slept,  and  before  dawn  he  returned 
to  Plymiouth.  On  Monday,  without  a 
chance  of  seeing  Genevra  again,  he  put 
out  for  Brest.  But  before  the  Evxn  Wt, 
he  received  from  Genevra  a  large  photo¬ 
graph  of  herself  taken  in  the  dress  which 
she  had  worn  in  the  garden.  In  reply  to 
his  note  he  received  from  her  the  one  line, 
“Come  back  to  me.” 

The  three  days  since  he  left  her  had 
witnessed  developments  on  the  western 
front  so  momentous  that  the  end  of  the  war 
seemed  actually  at  hand,  but  as  thou^ 
to  make  up  for  the  German  disasters  on 
land,  the  U-boat  commanders  were  strik¬ 
ing  more  savagely  and  recklessly  tlum 
before.  The  weather  too  had  changed 
to  favor  their  attacks  and  to  spread  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  Allied  convoys.  Fog  was 
over  the  Channel  as  the  Ewen  and  nine 
other  destroyers  arrived  off  Brest;  the 
convoy  was  delayed,  so  the  destroyers 
went  in  and  the  Ewcn  discovered  t)eto 
her  a  cargo  boat,  short  of  three  hundred 
feet  in  length,  with  a  tall,  bluff  bow  and 
low  in  the  middle  and  with  funnel  and  deck¬ 
houses  astern.  , 

Nathan  was  officer  of  the  deck  and 
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Walter  Gregg,  his  skipper,  jerked  about  in 
ynaament  as  Nathe  remained  silent 
axl  Walter  quickly  called  the  order  which 
Xathan  iould  have  given.  Nathan  could 
not  explain  that  when  he  tried  to  speak, 
something  stuck  in  his  throat;  for  the 
freighter  was  a  lake  boat  from  Michigan. 
The  Government  had  been  taking  the 
boats  off  the  lakes,  he  knew — almost 
everything  seaworthy  which  would  go 
through  the  locks  at  the  Welland  Canal. 
Several  times  he  had  seen  ships  in  convoys 
which  he  had  recognized  as  from  the  lakes, 
and  for  many  months — since  he  had  heard 
from  home  that  the  Cummings  had  been 
taken— he  had  been  looking  half  fearfully 
for  her.  Here  she  was  or  one  like  her, 
and  Nathan  had  talked  to  Walt  Gregg 
about  wanting  to  go  ashore  at  Brest. 

He  had  lost  all  desire  about  going  ashore, 
but  he  recognized  that  this  was  from 


He  found  several  boys  waiting  for  a  boat. 
A  couple  of  them  talked  like  the  boys 
he  used  to  know — the  sort  of  boy  he  us^ 
to  be. 

“You’re  from  that  vessel?”  he  asked 
one  of  them. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“What’s  her  name?” 

“The  Narraganset  now,  sir.” 

“I  mean  what  was  she  on  the  lakes — 
the  Cummings  of  Manistee?” 

“Oh,  no,  sir,  she’s  the  old  Houghton." 

Nathan  drew  a  long  breath.  “Of 
course,”  he  said,  “out  of  Duluth.” 

He  turned  back  from  that  dock  and 
passed  the  piers  where  transports  were 
taking  on  wounded  soldiers.  Sight  of 
the  maimed  men  affected  him  surprisingly 
this  morning;  he  had  seen  frightful  wounds 
before  without  any  such  personal  sensation. 
He  said  to  himself  that  it  was  his  conscious- 


recent  bombing  of  hospitals,  he  thought. 
Some  of  them  were  being  sent  home  and, 
as  they  turned  and  glanc^  at  him,  Nathan 
was  again  conscious  of  constriction  of  his 
breathing.  One  of  them  might  be  Alice. 

Innumerable  times  during  the  months 
since  he  last  heard  from  home  and  learned 
that  .\lice  was  to  go  to  France,  he  had 
imagined  meeting  her  when  he  passed  the 
places  where  girls  from  .\merica  gathered. 
Many,  many  times  while  he  had  been  upon 
the  bridge  of  the  Ewen  and  the  zigzag 
course  of  the  destroyer  about  the  convoy 
brought  him  close  to  the  side  of  a  passenger 
vessel  or  a  transport,  he  had  fancied  that 
he  saw  .\lice’s  figure  in  the  line  at  the  rail; 
many  times  his  eyes  had  tricked  him  intt> 
thinking  he  looked  into  her  face.  His 
eyes  so  betrayed  him  now,  but  when  he 
came  close,  he  saw  that  none  of  these  girls 
was  .\lice. 


N^atban  saw  tbe  smoke  blow  back  and  disclose  tbe 
men  be  bad  failed  to  take. 


apprehension  of  meeting  Captain  Elston, 
which  was  foolish  from  every  angle,  be¬ 
cause  there  were  a  score  of  boats  like  the 
Cummings;  even  if  that  ship  was  the 
Cummings,  he  wasn’t  sure  that  Elston 
^  commanded  her;  moreover,  Nathan 
ted  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  meeting 
Captain  Elston,  for  .-\lice  of  her  own 
^  had  ended  their  engagement  and  was 
to  marr}' — or  already  had  married— 
another  man.  So  Nathan  went  ashore 
^  to  prove  that  he  was  ashamed  of 
nothing,  he  went  around  to  the  dock  at 
*hich  the  crew  of  the  lake  vessel  were 
likely  to  land. 


ness  of  peace  being  really  won,  and  that 
therefore  these  recent  wounds  were  need¬ 
less,  which  brought  him  such  unusual 
reactions.  He  was  feeling  his  own  legs 
with  his  hands,  he  was  putting  one  hand 
upon  the  other  arm  and  he  passed  his 
fingers  over  his  face  as  he  went  away 
from  the  hospital  piers.  There  returned 
to  him  the  feeling  of  Genevra’s  fingers 
on  his  face.  Suppose  he  had  been  hurt 
as  these  men  were?  He  shuddered  and 
was  ashamed  of  himself. 

He  approached  a  group  of  women  and 
girls  in  Red  Cross  uniform;  several  of  them 
showed  injuries,  probably  received  in  the 


He  returned  to  the  destroyer  and  a  few' 
hours  later  the  transports  and  merchant 
ships — thirty-four  in  number — followed 
the  war  vessels  out.  Seaplanes  and  navy 
dirigibles — the  blunt,  tapering  “blimps” — 
sto<xl  their  guard  in  the  sky;  a  scout 
cruiser  push^  ahead,  towing  a  captive 
observation  balloon  which  rose  and  tugged 
two  thousand  feet  overhead.  The  trawlers 
and  little  darting  “chasers”  took  posi¬ 
tion  between  and  about  the  zigzag  col¬ 
umns  of  the  convoyed  ships,  and  sur¬ 
rounding  all.  steamed  the  destroyers,  two 
leading,  three  to  the  right,  three  to  the  left, 
two  trailing.  The  fog  had  cleared;  soon 
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'Tell  tke  Glamorgan  to  keep  away  and  maintain  speed, 
going  to  take  tke  men  Iroir  tke  Fosdick. 
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MThe  GreffU  or  Clayton,  I  think,  sir”;  he  “Oil!”  a  lookout  cried.  He  brought  hi 

named  the  destroyers  ahead  to  the  right.  Nathan  smelled  it;  a  greasy  film  was  which  had  fallen 
nie  first  shock  plainly  had  been  the  on  the  water  which  splattered  over  the  a  cargo  vessel, 
buist  of  a  torpedo  striking  a  ship;  the  four  bridge.  A  year  ago  Nathan  might  have  ballast  and  with 
would  be  depth  bombs  dropped  from  de-  put  down  the  oil  for  proof  that  the  U-boat  whom  had  been 
stroyers  in  the  first  rush  of  the  counter  under  the  waves  had  been  burst  open,  in  answer  to  inqu 
attack.  Nathan  rang  up  full  speed  ahead.  But  now  he  knew  better;  and  all  this  .was  radio,  that  the 
\  pm  was  flashing  now  far  ahead  and  its  still  routine.  He  turned  at  last  to  Jim  care  for  her;  so  1 
discharge  beat  back  like  hammer  blows  and  said:  “We’d  better  go  over  to  the  of  the  destroyers 
through  the  hea\’y  air.  A  messenger  from  Stanhope  now.”  "  "  ' 

the  radio  room  ran  up  on  the  Ewen's  “Yes,  sir.” 
bridge.  Jim  had  guessed 
the  U-boat  had  struck 
from  the  right,  the  Clayton 
having  got  a  glimpse  of 
her  periscope  as  she  came 
up  for  the  last  look  before 
letting  go  her  torpedo. 

The  Clayton  was  so  close  >!, 

that  it  had  tried  to  ram 
and  then,  overrunning, 
had  dro^jed  the  four  depth 
charges.  But  the  torp^o 

had  found  its  mark  on  a  j 

ship  named  Stanhope. 

Nathan  could  see.  as 
the  fiwew  raced  ahead,  that 
one  of  the  vague  bulks  in 
the  nearest  column  was  x 

dr^jped  out  of  line;  and  ' 

hope  was  falling  behind. 

She  signaled  again  more  ' 

definitely. 

“Hit  forward,”  Nathan  M 

informed  Jim.  “Taking 
in  water  of  course;  but 

bulkheads  holding.  Good  js  '  ^ 

for  a  couple  of  hours,  if  ' 

not  hit  again.”  «[[H 

“Good!”  Jim  said.  ^ 

“They  seem  more  of!  to 
the  right,  sir.” 

He  was  referring  now, 
not  to  the  torpedo^  ship, 
but  to  the  destroyers 

bunching  to  lay  the  depth-  W 

bomb  barrage  about  the  German  U-boat.  ' 

The  flash  of  the  gun,  which  the  Clayton  i 

had  been  firing,  had  ceased,  but  the  convoy 
blazing  and  banging  away. 

The  immediate  business  was  old  routine 
to  Nathan.  Since  the  torpedoed  ship  was 
not  sinking,  the  Ewen  could  join  in  laying 
the  barrage.  He  glanced  back  from  the 
bridge  and  saw  that  the  long  row  of  depth 
darges — the  innocent-looking  “ash-cans” 
full  of  T.N.T. — lay  in  the  racks  ready  to 
drop  over  the  stem  when  the  release  lever 
pulled.  He  glanced  at  the  “Y”  gun — 
the  mechanism  for  propelling,  simulta- 
oeously,  cylinders  of  death  off  to  the  right 
uxl  to  the  left.  The  whole  sea  was 
shaking  from  the  detonation  of  such 
cylinders.  The  Clayton  was  letting  them 
go  again;  the  Greene  was  dropping  them, 
and  the  Ward,  which  also  had  come  up. 

Nathan  directed  the  course  of  the  Ewen 
join  the  sweeping  circle.  A  lookout 
^ed  warning  of  a  marker  buoy,  dropped 
by  one  of  the  other  destroyers,  to  show 
where  the  U-boat  had  been  seen.  Nathan 
overran  and  ordered  a  charge  dropped 
^e  stem;  ordered  the  “Y”  gun  to 
djwsit  its  pair  of  cylinders  to  right  and 
jdt;  and  now,  as  the  Ewen  veered,  the 
ash-cans”  dribbled  over  the  taffrail, 
sending  up  their  mighty  emptions  of 
*afer,  shaking  all  the  sea. 


‘‘Take  tkc  giiJ,"  ke  ordered. 
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of  wounds;  why  was  he  different  now? 
Because  during  these  last  days  he  had 
been  building  a  future  based  upon  his 
going  back  to  Genevra  as  he  was  that 
night  in  the  garden?  “Come  back  to  me 
just  as  you  are,”  she  meant,  and  she 
would  lay  all  her  world  before  him.  But 
if  he  were  hurt  like  that  man  below? 

Nathan  shook  himself  upright  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  bridge,  where  he  found  Jim 
mulling  over  reports  of  ships  being  sunk 
a  himdred  miles  or  so  to  the  west.  Plotting 
the  px)sitions,  it  appeared  that  a  sub¬ 
marine  had  been  following  a  slow,  east- 
bound  convoy  which  had  only  its  ocean 
escort  and  that  the  convoy  had  been 
scattered  so  that  the  U-boat  could  pick 
off  stragglers. 

“Looks  like  work  of  one  of  U-139  class,” 
Jim  commented  to  Nathan  as  the  Ewen 
dashed  at  full  speed  to  the  west. 

Nathan  nodded.  U-139  was  the  class 
of  submersible  cruiser  which  only  re¬ 
cently  had  begun  to  operate — the  largest 
and  most  powerful  built,  of  about  three 
thousand  tons  and  mounting  two  six-inch 
and  two  four-inch  guns  beside  their  torpedo 
lubes.  The  Ewen  was  a  “thousand- 
tonner”  with  four  four-inch  guns. 

The  old  moon  long  ago  had  set  and  the 
stars  were  obscured  by  low,^  scurrying 
clouds;  the  dawn  was  disclosing  a  foafn- 
bestrewn  sea,  scudding  to  the  east  before 
a  wind  which  was  increasing  to  a  gale. 
The  Ewen  buried  her  bows  in  huge  waves 
as  she  bored  to  the  west;  green  water 
swept  in  sheets  over  the  side.  Life¬ 
lines  were  out  everywhere. 

“Heinie’s  come  up,”  Jim  reported, 
dropping  some  of  his  formality  with  his 
friend  as  they  were  thrown  against  each 
other  when  the  Ewen  rolled  half  over. 
“The  Fosdick,  which  is  sending  the  present 
S.O.S.,  complains  she’s  getting  gunfire.” 

“How  many  gun  captains  can  we  show?” 
Nathan  asked.  He  referred,  by  implica¬ 
tion,  to  the  influenza  which  during  the 
night  had  spread  among  the  crew. 

“Two,  if  we  fight  soon,”  Jim  assured 
cheerfully.  “Logan  and  Wheeler — and 
most  of  the  mates  and  pointers.” 

“That’s  good,”  Nathan  said  a  bit  grimly. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  first  thousand 
yards  or  so  of  contact  with  the  German 
when  the  U-boat’s  sixes  would  be  out¬ 
ranging  the  Ewen’s  guns. 

“T^’AYBE  they’ve  flu  on  board,  too,” 
•»-  Jim  suggested  hopefully.  The  smoke 
which  soon  was  to  be  observed  streaking 
over  the  waves  was  from  the  Fosdick. 
She  said  she  was  a  cargo  vessel,  with  just 
her  crew  on  board;  a  mixed  cargo — a 
trifle  uncomfortably  mixed,  her  radio 
man  now  was  admitting.  She  was  not 
strictly  a  munition  carrier,  but  she  had  a 
certain  number  of  loaded  things  in  her 
hold  which  might  go  off  if  they  got  too  hot. 
The  captain  had  no  hope  now  of  saving 
the  ship;  in  fact,  the  crew  had  tried  twice 
to  launch  boats  in  the  last  fifteen  minutes; 
but  the  sea  had  smashed  both.  The  U- 
boat’s  shells  bad  smashed  the  others.  No; 
the  Fosdick  wasn’t  being  shelled  now  and 
didn’t  see  the  Hun;  but  undoubtedly  he 
was  about. 

Nathan  had  his  crew  at  general  quar¬ 
ters — a  gun  captain  or  a  gunner’s  mate 
at  each  piece  and  most  of  the  pointers, 
sightsetters  and  strikers.  The  toqiedo 
men  were  at  the  tubes;  the  “Y”  gun  was 
loaded  again  with  depth  charges  and  ten 


more  of  the  cylinders  remained  in  the  racks 
at  the  stem.  Nathan  set  the  Ewen  on  a 
course  to  veer  wide  off  from  the  Fosdick. 
His  business,  he  decided  with  himself,  was 
to  look  for  that  submersible.  He  wanted 
a  fight — he  preferred  a  fight,  just  then. 
But  he  knew  that  a  U-boat — even  a  three- 
thousand-tonner — does  not  like  to  delay 
on  the  surface  when  a  destroyer  has  come 
up.  Jim  also  knew  that;  young  Wendall, 
the  ensign  on  the  bridge  with  them,  and 
the  chief  quartermaster  knew  it  too;  and 
the  seamen  in  the  watch  stations  and  the 
helmsman  turning  the  wheel  in  obedience 
to  Nathan’s  orders. 

The  business  of  this  morning  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  deviate  from  routine.  A  new 
streak  of  smoke  was  showing  in  the  south¬ 
west;  funnel  smoke  from  a  steamer  seeking 
convoy  which,  she  believed,  was  to  be 
found  about  here.  The  Ewen's  radio 
rasped  back  for  explanation:  “Contact” 
for  some  reason,  yet  undiscovered,  had 
been  missed;  orders  gone  wrong.  Nathan 
advised  the  Glamorgan,  which  was  the 
steamer’s  name,  to  pass  this  stretch  of  sea 
at  full  speed,  often  altering  course;  then 
he  returned  his  attention  to  the  Fosdick. 

She  had  lost  headway  as  the  flames, 
which  were  eating  her  out,  had  captured 
the  engine  pits  and  the  fire-rooms.  The 
flames  were  bursting  up  through  new, 
sudden  chasms  in  the  decks,  and  it  was 
perfectly  plain  that,  unless  Nathan  took 
off  her  crew,  every  man  must  be  lost. 
.\nd  there  was  only  one  possible  way  to 
take  off  her  crew  and  that  was  to  put  the 
Ewen — with  her  guns  and  magazines,  her 
torpedoes  and  her  thousands  of  pounds 
of  T.N.T.  in  those  cylinders  on  the  after¬ 
deck — alongside  that  burning  ship,  and 
so  close  that  the  crew  might  leap  from  one 
ship  to  the  other. 

The  danger  to  the  Ewen  would  be  tre¬ 
mendous;  but  such  danger  he  had  dis¬ 
regarded.  He  turned  and  gave  the  order 
to  bring  the  Ewen  up  beside  the  Fosdick. 

Now  there  are  ways  of  giving  an  order; 
and  in  a  question  such  as  how  close  a 
helmsman  is  to  steer  one  ship  beside 
another,  drifting  and  burning  in  a  heavy 
sea,  the  manner  of  giving  the  order,  more 
than  the  words,  may  govern.  Nathan 
knew  that;  and  as  he  looked  about  at 
Jim  and  at  the  quartermaster  and  at  the 
helmsman,  he  felt  it  was  as  though  he  had 
said  aloud,  “Go  close,  but  keep  us  safe.” 

He  turned  back  and  gazed,  not  at  the 
Fosdick,  but  over  the  scudding  waves 
beneath  which — somewhere — the  sub¬ 
mersible  U-139  was  lurking.  .\nd  the 
conviction  that,  in  going  up  beside  the 
Fosdick,  catastrophe  would  come,  fastened 
itself  upon  him.  torpedo  would  strike 
as  one  had  struck  the  Stanhope,  men — 
his  men — would  be  blown  to  bits  and 
others'  torn  and  maimed;  and  he  would 
be  among  them.  The  vision  of  the  man 
from  the  Stanhope  rose  before  him  as  a 
vision  of  himself;  he  saw  himself  carried 
to  a  hospital  where  Genevra  would  come — 
once — to  see  him.  .\nd  Walt’s  warning 
of  the  evening  before,  winced  through  him : 
“You  take  care  of  yourself — you  take  care 
of  all  yourself!’’ 

He  tried  to  forbid  these  thoughts  and 
these  visions  as  he  stood  at  his  post  gaz¬ 
ing  out  over  the  sea;  but  he  could  not 
down  them.  His  ship  slowly  was  working 
around  to  windward  of  the  Fosdick  and 
beginning  to  bear  down.  .K  lovely  target 


for  U-139— a  destroyer,  almost  stonorf 
in  front  of  a  burning  ship! 

•  Signals  were  going  to  the  engin^roo|n 
every  few  seconds  now;  and  Xa^ 
looked  to  the  helmsman  and  then  to  the 
Fosdick  and  to  the  helmsman  again  as  he 
measured  the  narrowing  water  between 
the  ships. 

Orders  were  going  back  to  the  helmsman- 
sometimes,  instead  of  speaking,  Nathan 
nodded  to  unuttcred  appeals  from  the 
helmsman;  sometimes  he  shook  his  head 
or  motioned  with  his  hand  this  way  or 
that.  Spray  deluged  them  as  the  £#*11 
offered  her  beam  to  the  waves;  and  the 
Ewen  rolled — rolled  so  that  every  one 
clung  to  something,  half  helpless  them¬ 
selves  as  they  came  up,  offering  aid.  And 
by  some  freak  of  the  gale,  the  wind  was 
veering  and  blowing  the  smoke— and  the 
flame-^irectly  toward  the  Ewm.  It 
shrouded  the  whole  hull  and  deck  of  the 
Fosdick;  it  shrouded  the  crew— if  sur- 
\nvors  remained — upon  the  burning  ship; 
and  the  wind  and  the  wash  of  the  waves, 
the  fan  of  the  flames  and  the  bursting 
of  things  in  the  burning  holds  stopped 
shouts  from  reaching  the  bridge  <rf  the 
Ewen — if  now  there  were  any  one  left  to 
call  from  out  of  that  smoke.  .And  the 
helmsman,  unable  to  see  for  the  momait, 
wavered  and  hung  back. 

The  instant  had  come — as  Nathan  knew 
the  instant  was  sure  to  come— when 
everj’thing  depended  upon  him — disaster, 
complete  and  frightful,  to  all  the  souls 
aboard  both  vessels;  the  saving  of  all; 
or  the  passing  of  the  Ewen  without  greato 
risk,  without  savnng  other  men  and  yet 
without  losing  its  own.  The  mmnent 
called  for  all  that  might  be  in  a  man— 
to  master  other  men,  to  imbue  them  with 
confidence,  coolness,  sureness,  skill,  to 
carry  them  up  steadily  and  unafraid  under 
those  flames,  to  guide  them  as  they  coughed 
and  choked  in  that  blinding  smoke.  .And 
Nathan  tried  to  call  that  from  himself— 
tried  and  saw  the  Ewen  drift  past  the 
Fosdick  and  drop  away;  saw  the  smoke 
blow  back  at  l^t  and  disclose  on  the 
Fosdick's  bow  the  men  he  had  failed  to 
take. 

Few,  they  were — very,  very  few. 
Nathan’s  crew  were  five  times  their  num¬ 
ber.  In  addition,  Nathan  had  on  board 
the  Stanhope's  people,  some  of  them 
injured;  and  Walt  and  many  more  of  the 
Ewen's  men  were  sick.  Remembrance  of 
them  rose  to  argue  with  Nathan  that  he 
had  done  right  when  the  smoke  so  sud¬ 
denly  clouded  about,  right  not  to  have 
forc^  further  and  to  have  destroyed, 
useles.sly,  his  own  ship. 

There  was  no  reproach  in  Jim’s  face  as 
Nathan  glanced  at  Jim;  young  Wendall 
had  expected  no  more;  and  the  men— 
Nathan  could  not  make  out  their  feelings 
as  they  stared  back  at  the  Fosdick.  But 
nothing  suggested  blame  of  him;  they  hM 
heard  his  orders;  they  had  known  that  k 
had  told  them  to  go  closer.  He  felt  that  M 
had  dene  all  that  could  be  expected.  .And 
yet  he  was  aware  in  his  soul  that  now, 
as  he  was  bringing  the  Ewen  around  to 
tr>'  again,  this  time  he  would  give 
orders  only  as  before — he  would  make  his 
men  do  no  more.  •  u 

Something  was  gone  from  him  which  he 
had  had  till  a  few  days  before  — soniethi^ 
the  absence  of  which  weakened  and 
{Continued  on  page  112) 
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France  After  tke  War 


Xke  Gentle  Art  of  German  Destruction 

By  Jean  Proix 


In  die  field  of  economics,  the  name  Jean  Proix  is  one  to  conjure  with  4n  France.  Research  in  France,  En^and  and 
Germany  in  the  years  just  before  the  war  went  into  the  equipment  of  this  yoimg  Frenchman  who  has  won  hi^  recognition 
as  an  expert.  Four  years  with  the  army  interrupted  the  studies  of  Jean  Proix,  but  did  not  liiminigli  his  ardor  for  getting  at 
facts  and  for  looking  at  them  in  what  he  calls  ‘^e  common-sense  way.*’  Proix  is  from  a  North  of  France  family.  His 
own  home  was  looted.  When  he  writes  of  the  German  outrages  there,  as  he  does  in  this  article,  he  writes  from  a  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  <rf  the  facts. 


Ever  since  the  first 
weeks  after  the 
outbreak  of  the 
war,  France  has 
had  a  costly  honor 
conferred  upon 
her;  ever  since  1914  her  soil 
has  been  the  battle-field  of 
the  Allied  coalition. 

.\ssoon  as  the  Germans 
had  crossed  over  the  frontiers 
they  entered  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  parts  of  the  whole 
country.  In  order  to  reach 
them  now,  from  the  south 
or  from  the  east,  one  has  to 
travel  through  absolute 
desert.  For  ^es  and  miles, 
barring  the  trenches  and 
the rusty-wire  entangle- 


After  tbe  Battle. 


ments,  there  is  no  trace  of  human  civil¬ 
ization  left.  The  sight  of  this  horror- 
stricken  country  is  enough  to  turn  the 
stanchest  militarist  into  a  quiet  pacifist. 
The  Germans  might  say  that  our  guns  did 
as  much  damage  as  theirs.  This  is  par¬ 
tially  true.  But  the  Germans  did  not 
fi^t  the  war  with  their  soldiers  only;  they 
aim  fought  it  with  their  technical  experts. 
WTiat  I  wish  to  point  out  is  the  economic 
warfare  which  they  have  methodically  car¬ 
ried  out  behind  the  line. 

A  precise  instance  will  help  to  illustrate 
what  I  mean.  My  home  was  in  Douai. 
ftlien  I  visited  the  town,  soon  after  the 
Germans  left  it,  I  found  it  untouched  by 
shell  fire.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
houses  are  standing  and  the  roofs  are  on 
the  houses.  But  every  place  has  been  ran¬ 
sacked;  so  much  so  that  in  my  house  the 
only  articles  of  furniture  left  are  two  stools, 
one  of  which  is  of  no  value.  The  other,  a 
light  gilt  footstool  in  the  drawing-room,  is 
anashed.  Every  other  article  of  furniture 
has  been  stolen.  The  valueless  contents  of 
every  drawer  were  thrown  on  the  floor  and 
smled.  Some  valuable  paintings  by  Corot 
were  hanging  in  one  of  the  rooms.  They 
were  carefully  selected,  the  canvas  was 
cut  out  of  the  frames  in  the  cleanest  pos¬ 
sible  way  and  removed  by  the  Germans, 
whereas  a  hole  was  kindly  kicked  through 
others.  This  is  a  precise  instance  of 
u>eir  methodical  thefts.  When  the  people 
lived  in  the  house  were  turned  out  by 
d*  Germans  they  took  away  the  few 
papers  that  were  in  the  safe  which  was 
fast  to  the  wall;  they  left  the  key  on  the 
safe  door  and  the  door  ajar,  as  much  as  to 
say  that  there  was  no  need  to  break  it 
On  the  safe  I  found  a  short  hatchet 
by  means  of  which  the  door  had  been 
®^ed^  Is  this  destruction  for  its  own 
No,  this  is  methodical  destruction. 


The  safe  would  eventually  have  to  be  re¬ 
placed,  and  very  likely  by  one  of  German 
make. 

In  order  to  carry  out  their  looting  un¬ 
disturbed,  the  Germans  evacuated  the 
whole  population  from  Douai,  without  the 
slightest  military  reason  for  doing  so, 
forcing  sick  old  women,  like  my  grand¬ 
mother,  aged  seventy-five  years,  who  for 
two  years  had  not  moved  out  of  her  room, 
to  walk  fifteen  miles. 

I  have  related  this  instance  because  the 
same  characteristics  are  to  be  found,  on  a 
larger  scale,  in  every  detail  of  the  economic 
war  which  the  Germans  fought  behind  the 
firing-line  against  the  industrial  region  of 
France;  they  have  been  methodical  even  in 
their  theft.  Twas  good  enough  for  the 
romance  burglar  to  steal  anything  he  could 
lay  hands  on.  The  modem  burglar,  with 
his  up-to-date  set  of  tools,  carefully,  even 
scientifically,  selects  what  can  be  of  value 
to  him.  But  he  does  not  smash  the  re¬ 
maining  articles.  That  he  leaves  for  the 
Germans  to  do. 

The  invaded  regions  of  France  were 
doubtless,  before  the  war,  the  busiest  hive 
of  the  country,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
busiest  in  the  world.  Lille,  Roubaix  and 
Tourcoing,  lying  close  together,  were  the 
French  Manchester  and  Bradford.  The 
bleachers  and  the  dyers  (with  their  chemi¬ 
cal  industry),  the  spinners,  carders  and 
weavers  of  cotton  and  wool  worked,  so  to 
spieak,  hand  in  hand.  Two  groups  of 
mines,  in  the  Pas  de  Calais  and  in  the 
northern  district,  fed  this  enormous  in¬ 
dustrial  body.  The  coal  of  .Anzin  and  Lens 
gave  life  to  the  Roubaix,  Tourcoing  and 
Sedan  linen  factories;  to  the  glass  factor¬ 
ies  at  St.  Gobain  (which  have  been  work¬ 
ing  since  the  seventeenth  century),  at  .An¬ 
zin  and  .Aniche;  to  the  cotton  and  woolen 
factories  at  St.  Quentin;  to  the  thread  fac¬ 


tories  at  Lille;  to  the  iron 
engineering  works  at  De- 
nain,  Maubeuge,  Briey, 
Douai,  Fives  (where  the 
mightiest  engines  were 
turned  out,  together  with 
rails,  turn-bridges  and 
cranes).  Our  statistics  show 
that  the  total  steam  machin¬ 
ery'  of  France  amounted  in 
1912  to  3,325,000  horse¬ 
power,  out  of  which  1,250,- 
184  horse-power  were  in  the 
regions  which  have  been  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  enemy.  We 
may,  therefore,  roughly  say 
that  one-third  of  the  total 
French  steam-power  has 
been  stolen  —  put  out  of 
operation  or  destroyed. 


.As  soon  as  the  armistice  was  signed  we 
were  able  to  discover  what  the  German 
system  had  been  like  during  that  four 
years.  Chambers  of  Commerce  gave  us 
information;  the  heads  of  the  big  industrial 
firms  told  us  the  detail  of  their  patient 
every-day  fight  against  their  (^rman 
rivals  who  came  to  take  away  the  French 
plants  and  machinery.  Lastly,  our  experts 
went  and  saw  the  state  the  works  and  fac¬ 
tories  were  left  in  by  the  retreating  enemy. 

The  Germans  first  took  away  all  the  ex¬ 
isting  stocks  of  raw  material  and  finished 
articles  that  were  in  the  stores.  Being 
short  of  leather,  brass  and  copper,  they 
removed  the  leather  belting  and  the  fit¬ 
tings  from  the  factories,  which  was  like 
taking  the  nervous  system  from  the  human 
body.  In  order  to  do  this,  they  wantonly 
destroyed  looms  and  spindles.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  one  of  our  spinning  machines, 
the  spindle  runs  in  a  brass  cup.  The  total 
amount  of  brass  removed  from  four  hun¬ 
dred  such  spindles  in  Roubaix  was  six 
kilograms,  and  was  roughly  worth  eighteen 
francs.  In  order  to  get  eighteen  francs’ 
worth  of  brass,  the  Germans  dismantled 
the  four  hundred  spindles,  which  were 
worth  eight  thousand  francs. 

The  next  step  was  a  methodical  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  plant  and  machinery  by  Ger¬ 
man  experts  and  even  by  German  indus¬ 
trial  workers.  Time  after  time  the  French 
industrial  managers  who  had  declined  to 
work  for  the  Germans,  saw  their  rivals, 
whom  they  had  met  in  foreign  markets  in 
pre-war  days,  come  and  look  round  their 
works.  There  is  not  a  single  French  secret, 
not  a  single  French  patent  or  process  that 
has  not  b<^n  carefully  studied  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  The  German  manufacturer  would 
then  select  the  loom,  or  whatever  article 
he  thought  might  be  useful  to  his  industry, 
(Continued  on  page  g6) 
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Illustrated  by 
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ed  the  loop  over  Mr.  Parks  said  dis  was  to  be  a  stag?”  When  Johnnie  first  came  to  School  199, 
prayers.  You’ve  “He  did.  But  most  of  the  fellers  he  had  b^n  totally  indifferent  to  personal 
nt  settler.”  couldn’t  come.  Some’s  got  to  sell  Victory  appearance.  Now,  however,  he  kept  close 

nswer.  Bonds,  and  some’s  working  war  gardens,  so  watch  on  his  classmates  and  saw  to  it  that 

He  staggered  after  you  got  sent  out  of  the  classroom  none  was  more  neatly  dressed  than  he. 

rm  with  his  left  yesterday - ”  Hard  enough  would  it  have  been  this  Sat- 

“.\nd  what  for?  Jist  sayin’  I  didn’t  urday  to  present  himself  before  the  boys  in 
‘Thought  you’d  want  to  spend  a  good  Sa ’day  takin’ care  of  those  work-day  trousers — which  his  mother 
did  you?  Take  a  lot  of  girls!”  had  insisted  he  must  wear — but  let  the  girls 

“Well,  after  you  went  out,  Geo’gia  got  to  see  them?  Never!  He  was  not  afrmd  of 
stepped,  pointed  coaxin’ him,  and  he  gave  in.”  girls.  He  could  tolerate  them.  Atpicnks 

imb  up.  “Bang!  “She’s  always  workin’  him,”  growled  girls  usually  carried  loads  and  loads  of 
ne  his  thumb  at  Johnnie.  “Why  does  everybody  let  that  dandy  grub,  and  a  fellow  had  a  good  ch^ 
the  hammer  of  a  yellow-haired  kid  soft-soap  ’em  into  doin’  of  obtaining  his  share,  if  he  were  diplo- 
anythin’  she  wants?  I  wouldn’t  do  a  matic.  But  how  could  a  fellow  be  diplo- 
and  kicked  the  t’ing  for  her,  I  bet.”  matic  in  a  pair  of  patched  pants?  His  day 

orpse  over  the  That  he  did  not  like  Geo’gia,  Johnnie  was  spoiled. 

lantom  confeder-  was  certain.  In  the  first  place,  he  could  “Home  for  mine,”  he  told  Max;  and  in 
rney,  winding  his  not  forgive  her  for  laughing  at  his  English,  spite  of  his  classmate’s  coaxing,  he  actuall)’ 
In  the  second  place,  she  was  pretty,  which  did  start  back  toward  the  car-line, 
let  by  little  Max  was  enough,  in  his  estimation,  to  condemn  But  after  Max  had  shuffled  off,  Johnnie 
i  a  mob  of  girls  any  girl.  In  the  third  place,  without  any  managed  to  creep  back  to  a  point  where, 
big  feller.”  apparent  effort,  this  bright  Southern  miss  unseen  himself,  he  could  take  observations, 

n  the  clouds  with  of  thirteen  years  had  captured  the  hearts  Blackly  he  glared  at  sunny-haired  Geo’gk 
loked  out  indig-  of  Class  7B,  the  teacher  included,  which  bubbling  with  animation  in  the  midst  of  the 
ith  chagrin  the  proved  how  silly  they  all  were,  and  John-  group  of  girls  and  small  boys  gather^  near 
His  wardrobe  nie  had  no  intention  of  exhibiting  such  the  ferry-house.  Each  little  miss  in  Iwh- 
-bfeeches.  I’here  weak-mindedness.  day  attire  of  white  middy  and  blue  skirt 

’, and  second-best  “Is  Mr.  Parks  here  yet?”  he  asked  his  was  carrying  a  shoe-box  under  her  arm. 

e  old  friends  that  classmate.  and  alluring  were  the  visions  of  the  com 

thighs  were  just  “Yes.”  tents.  Each  boy’s  bulging  pockets  tow 

stage.  Welcome  “Well,  I  ain’t  goin’  along.  Girls  ain’t  no  where  he  carried  his  lunch, 

ese  last  w-ould  re-  use  out  on  a  trip  like  this.  I  hope  some-  His  own  four  sandwiches  had  been  com 
other  two  would  thin’  comes  along  to  give  Geo’gia  a  good  sumed  on  the  way  up-town,  not  because  K 
ul  he  could  bios-  scare,  too.  Jimminy!  A  whole  Sa’day  was  hungry,  but  because  he  thought  tK 
gics.  “I  t’ought  spoiled!”  others  would  probably  have  a  better  lunch 
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than  he,  and  he  would  be  ashamed  of  it. 
Sow  came  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
ict  How  much  worse  it  would  appear  not 
to  have  any  lunch  at  all.  If  he  went  home 
to  eat,  his  mother  would  tease  him  un¬ 
mercifully. 

He  took  his  money  from  his  trousers 
pocket  and  counted  it:  Forty  cents.  Why 
^  stay  on  this  side  of  the  river  and  buy 
something  to  eat? 

Across  the  Hudson  the  Palisades,  like  a 
broad,  green  ribbon,  stretched  north  and 
south  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  Oh,  it 
was  an  enchanted  land  that  loomed  up 
there— Interstate  Park,  a  land  of  frowning 
precipices  and  eerie  caverns,  a  land  one 
could  imagine  abounding  with  deadly  In¬ 
dians  and  wild  animals,  a  wonderful  coun- 
ti}— the  Land  of  Fancyl 

Five  cents  across,  five  cents  back,  five 
cents  carfare  home,  and  twenty -five  for  ice¬ 
cream  cones  and  soda  at  the  stand  near  the 
ferry  across  there  at  the  foot  of  the  Pali¬ 
sades— ten  cents  before,  and  fifteen  after, 
the  plunge  into  the  wilderness. 

The  decision  was  made:  lietter  cones  and 
soda  and  the  wild  woods  than  a  full  stom¬ 
ach  and  city  pavements.  .And  since 
patched  knickerbockers  forbade  social 
intercourse,  so  be  it:  there  would  be 
a  lone  cowboy  in  the  Jersey  wilds,  let 
7B  and  Geo’gia  Carter  roam  where  they 
willed. 

Back  into  his  trousers  pocket  went  the 
money. 

Two  or  three  more  joined  the  class,  and 
Mr.  Parks  led  them  aboard  the  ferr>'-ljoat. 
Johnnie  remained  out  of  sight  and  invented 
conversations  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Parks,  in  which  the  teacher  got  a  good  over¬ 
hauling  for  letting  girls  come  along.  By  the 
time  Johnnie  got  through,  the  imaginarj* 
Mr.  Parks  was  completely  squelched  and 
Johnnie’s  spirits  were  coming  back. 

.\board  the  next  boat  went  the  lx)y.  his 
lasso  concealed  under  his  coat,  lieing  at¬ 
tached  to  a  hook  rigged  to  the  armhole. 
He  gravitated  at  once  to  the  engine-room. 
He  was  leaning  over  the  half-door  engrossed 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  moving  ma- 
chiner}’  when  some  one  roughly  pushed  him 
aside  and  settled  into  his  place.  Johnnie 
was  not  accustomed  to  such  treatment. 
Resentfully  he  turned.  The  intruder  was 
a  boy  of  Johnnie’s  height,  but  heavier.  In 
his  hard  features  one  could  read  that  he  was 
a  couple  of  years  older  than  Kelly.  Over 
one  eye  he  wore  his  cap.  The  ostentatious 
way  in  which  he  kept  his  hands  in  his  pock¬ 
ets  to  hold  his  coat  back  caught  Johnnie’s 
eye;  and  a  glance  at  the  sharp  crease 
in  the  long  trousers  confirmed  the  red¬ 
headed  lx)y’s  suspicions. 

JOHNNIE  wet  his  finger  and  rublied  it 
along  the  crease  of  the  new  pantaloons. 
‘‘How  dey  do  affect  the  noddle  the  first 
time  a  feller  puts  ’em  on,  hey?”  he  re¬ 
marked  coolly. 

The  other  thrust  his  nose  close  to  John¬ 
nie  s  and  glared  his  fiercest. 

“Tiyin’  to  guy  me?”  he  snarled.  “Be 
careful,  little  one.  I’m  Slugger  Sam.  cham- 
peen  of  Sbcty-t’ird  Street.  I’m  liable  to 
stuash  all  your  freckles  into  one  big 
smudge.” 

Johnnie  drew  away  with  a  bored  expres¬ 
sion.  “Pleased  to  meet  your  acquain¬ 
tance,  Sam,”  he  returned  carelessly.  “I’m 
Cowboy  Kelly,  champeen  of  der  Bronx. 
Hope  we  meet  again.” 

3  Johnnie  Kelly  diplomatically  with¬ 


drew,  followed  by  Slugger  Sam’s  derisive 
chuckle  of  victory. 

Before  the  boat  reached  the  Jersey  shore 
Johnnie  was  angr>'  with  himself  through 
and  through.  He  should  have  stuck  right 
by  the  engine-room  door  and  had  it  out  with 
that  tough.  He  should  have  wiped  the 
deck  with  the  arrogant  Sam.  He  would — 
next  time. 

The  class  were  nowhere  in  sight  when 
Johnnie  got  off  the  boat;  for  which  he  was 
thankful.  Sam  was  too  preoccupied  smirk¬ 
ing  at  a  group  of  girls  to  notice  Johnnie’s 
scowl,  so  the  cowboy  decidexi  to  postpone 
Sam’s  undoing  for  a  time.  .Away  from  the 
crowd  he  hurried  and  made  for  the  rough 
path  leading  north  near  the  shore.  The 
call  of  the  woods  made  him  forget  all  about 
soda  and  ice-cream. 

.At  first  he  chafed  under  the  restraints  im¬ 
posed  by  the  presence  of  others.  Hardly 
could  he  lasso  a  single  Indian  or  desperate 
character — impersonated  by  a  rock  or  a 
stump  or  bush — without  being  obliged  to 
curtail  some  of  the  dramatics  and  mumble 
the  conversation  between  himself  and  the 
foeman.  owing  to  the  proximity  of  chatter¬ 
ing  children  or  some  couple  sauntering 
blissfully  along  hand  in  hand. 

The  upper  reaches  of  the  slope  near  the 
foot  of  the  precipice  afforded  more  op- 
|x)rt unities  for  heroics;  but  even  then  one 
could  not  shout  out  the  altercations  in  true 
Western  style.  Later,  farther  away  from 
the  feny,  his  fancy  soared  to  wilder  flights, 
and  his  cup  of  joy  was  full. 

-Around  eleven-thirty  o’clock,  however, 
came  a  suspicious  emptiness  where  lunch 
ought  to  fit.  Ice-cream  and  soda  were  far 
behind  him.  There  was  no  sign  of  Mr. 
Parks  and  Class  7B,  though  they  must  cer¬ 
tainly  be  somewhere  ahead;  and  now  came 
visions  of  shoe-boxes.  There  must  lie 
heaps  to  eat  in  that  crowd.  Strong  was 
the  temptation  to  seek  them.  His  eyes 
dropped  to  contemplate  his  knee-patches, 
and  the  light  died  out. 

Listlessly  he  threw  himself  into  a  patch 
of  high  grass,  pulled  a  seed  stem  and  put 
into  his  mouth  the  tender  base  end.  He 
liked  it.  and  repeated  again  and  again.  .A 
bluebird  settled  on  a  bough  across  the 
path.  .A  sauev’  robin  redbreast  came 
within  twenty  feet  and  called  his  mate. 
Johnnie  lay  perfectly  still  and  watched. 
In  fancy  he  found  himself  supplied  with 
wings.  .A  very  small,  |iowerful  motor  of  a 
kind  the  world  had  never  seen  before  was  on 
his  back.  He  had  but  to  press  a  button  on 
his  coat  and  the  noiseless  machinerj'  would 
start  his  arm-wings  going  and  up  he  would 
scoot  right  through  the  trees  toward  that 
blue  patch  of  sky,  and  he  could  look  down 
and  pick  out  the  party  with  the  best  lunch, 
and  glide  down  right  in  among  them,  and 
get  invited  to  sit  down  and  eat — of  course, 
he’d  not  be  wearing  patched  knickers. 
No.  that  was  not  just  the  way  it  was.  The 
wings  were  not  attached  to  his  arms.  They 
were  separate,  because  he  couldn’t  knock 
the  stuffing  out  of  that  Sam  if  the  wings 
were  tied  to  his  arms.  Oh,  yes!  His  arms 
had  levers  along  them,  attached  to  that 
machine  on  hk  back;  and  if  he  pressed  one 
certain  coat-button  with  a  finger  of  hk  left 
hand,  hk  trusty  right  would  shoot  out  like 
a  pkt on-rod.  Sam  would  turn  three  back 
somersaults  and  land  in  a  heap. 

Johnnie  leaped  to  hk  feet.  The  robin 
and  the  bluebird  flew  away.  Johnnie 
pressed  a  button  on  hk  coat  and  planted  a 


straight-arm  jolt  with  keen  relish  upon  the 
imaginary  Sam’s  jaw. 

A  stone  struck  him  between  the  shoul¬ 
ders. 

“Hello!”  greeted  a  voice  behind  him;  and 
there  in  the  flesh  stood  the  belligerent  Sam. 
“Whatcher  doin’?  Workin’  up  a  appetite?” 

Johnnie  measured  him  up  and  down. 
He  had  met  a  gocnl  many  Sams  in  the  city 
parks;  for  the  Sams  confine  their  activities 
to  places  where  there  is  the  least  danger  of 
interference  from  meddlesome  grown-ups. 
Thk  Sam  showed  symptoms  of  being  a 
novice.  There  was  a  lack  of  assurance  that 
comes  with  many  victories.  The  Slugger’s 
advances  toward  the  girls  down  by  the 
ferry  had  betrayed  crudeness  and  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Undoubtedly  Sam’s  first  pair  of 
long  trousers  was  affecting  him  badly. 

“Naw!”  retorted  the  auburn  Kelly  after 
his  lengthy  survey.  “I’m  punchin’  a  hole  in 
the  wind  to  make  room  for  your  hot  air. 
Whatcher  t’rowin’  stones  at  me  for?” 

“The  kid’s  clever,”  sneered  Sam.  “I 
guess  he’s  spoilin’  for  a  busted  bean.” 

“A'ou  ain’t,”  said  Johnnie;  “yoiirs  k 
cracked  a’ready.” 

Sam  doubled  up  his  fists  and  came  on. 
Johnnie  got  out  of  his  way  and  put  hk  fin¬ 
gers  up  to  his  nose  and  laughed. 

When  Johnnie  stopped  running  two  min¬ 
utes  later,  Sam  was  not  in  sight.  Johnnie 
sat  down  in  the  grass  to  get  his  breath. 
The  more  he  thought  over  hk  flight,  the 
hotter  he  got.  This  was  the  second  time 
he  had  avoided  conclusions  with  Slugger 
Sam.  Fear  had  not  caused  him  to  flee;  he 
simply  wanted  to  get  hk  opponent’s  goat. 
But  it  did  not  look  that  way.  T'hrough  hk 
mind  ran  versions  of  the  affair  as  it  should 
have  been.  In  each  of  these,  Johnnie  was 
the  conqueror.  Sam  w'as  battered  to  a  finish 
in  the  prize- ring.thrown  over  a  cliff,  lynched, 
or  blown  up  by  Johnnie’s  submarine. 

The  reverie  put  Cowboy  Kelly  in  a 
heroic  state  of  mind.  He  got  to  his  feet 
and  with  a  determined  air  stamped  up  the 
path. 

Not  half  a  mile  farther  on,  Johnnie  came 
upon  Slugger  Sam,  a  lunch-box  under 
hk  arm,  and  facing  him,  red-faced  and  furi¬ 
ous,  was  (ieo’gia  Carter — she  who  was  the 
cause  of  all  this  Saturday  trouble — a  bunch 
of  violets  in  her  hand  attesting  the  cause  of 
her  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  party. 

“I’ll  carry  it  for  you,”  Sam  was  saying. 
“Don’t  git  mad.  I  just  want  to  walk  along 
with  you.  .Ain’t  I  good  enough?” 

“.Ah  can  carry  it  myself,”  asserted  the 
spirited  Southerner  indignantly.  “.Ah  pre¬ 
fer  to  walk  alone.” 

“.Aw,  be  a  nice  girlie,”  simpered  Sam, 
taking  her  by  the  arm  and  leering  into  her 
face. 

“Please  let  me  go,”  begged  Geo’gia, 
“please,  ah,  please!” 

.A  peculiar,  sickening  feeling  came  to  the 
pit  of  Johnnie’s  stomach.  Though  too 
young  to  know  evil  fully  at  first  hand,  the 
boy  was  not  ignorant  of  the  workings  of  the 
rowdy’s  mind.  Johnnie  had  always  looked 
upon  girk  with  scorn  and  disdain.  Now, 
for  the  first  time  in  hk  life,  there  flashed 
into  this  clean-minded,  clean-hearted  young 
soul  the  realization  that  a  girl  was  en¬ 
titled  to  hk  respect  and  his  protection. 
That  the  girl  in  this  case  happened  to  be  his 
classmate,  Geo’gia  Carter,  served  merely  to 
bring  this  truth  nearer  home.  There  was 
no  sentiment  in  his  wrath.  It  was  the 
awakening  of  true  manhood. 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


Scarcely  had  Geo’gia  time  for  one  ous  contents — my!  How  his  mouth  wa- 
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frightened  cry  before  it  was  echoed  by 
Johnnie’s  furious  bellow  of  rage  as  he  came 
charging  upon  the  scene. 

Sam  dropped  the  girl’s  arm  and  the 
lunch-box,  and  faced  Johnnie. 

“Don’t  run  away,  girlie,”  said  the  tough. 


tered!  Mr.  Parks  was  not  present.  From 
aemarks  Johnnie  learned  that  when  Geo’gia 
had  caught  up  to  the  party  after  her  en¬ 
counter  with  Sam,  the  teacher  was  on  his 
way  to  .\lpine,  two  miles  or  so  farther  on, 
to  get  soft  drinks  for  the  party.  In  re- 


“Jest  watch  me  knock  Cowboy  Kelly’s  sponse  to  Geo’gia’s  appeal,  two  of  the  boys 
block  off.  Then  I’ll  treat  you  to  a  ice-  had  raced  away  up  the  road  to  relate  the 
cream  soda.”  He  jingled  some  coins  in  his  adventure  to  the  teacher.  Opinions  dif- 


trousers  pocket. 

Johnnie  was  beyond  words.  He  lunged 
at  Sam  so  savagely  that  his  opponent  re¬ 
treated.  But  the  hea\y  coil 
of  rope  under  his  arm  was 
not  conducive  to  quick  ac¬ 
tion.  And  Sam  was  no  nov¬ 
ice.  Blow  after  blow  he  ^ 

parried,  once  in  a  while 
landing  a  smart  rap  that 
straightened  up  the  lanky 
cowboy;  but  mainly  he  de-  — ^ 

voted  his  ringcraft  to  leading  / 

Johnnie  on.  When  he  had  \ 

the  avenger  of  distressed 
maidens  where  he  planned, 
the  wily  Sam  shot  out  his  left 
arm,  caught  Johnnie  square 
in  the  eye  and  sent  him  heels 
over  head  over  a  fallen  log 
and  down  a  short  embank¬ 
ment. 

Johnnie  untangled  himself  ^ 

from  the  lasso,  which  added  / 

its  treacherous  coils  to  his  y 

difficulty,  and  scrambled  to 
his  feet.  Geo’gia  had  tied  \  j 
with  her  lunch-box.  Slugger 
Sam,  hands  in  pockets,  was 
sauntering  up  the  river- 
path,  whistling  nonchalantly. 

Johnnie  felt  of  his  dam¬ 
aged  eye.  He  was  strangely 
calm  and  thoughtful.  It  was  no  longer  a 
boy’s  fight,  but  a  real,  grown-up  struggle. 
He  considered  hurrying  on  to  get  in  com- 


fered  as  to  what  Mr.  Parks  would  do. 

“Johnnie  don’t  need  help,”  laughed  Max, 
“He’s  too  tough.” 


W/ 


"Forward,  march!  was  the  order. 


calm  and  thoughtful.  It  was  no  longer  a  “He’s  a  gentleman,”  declared  Geo’gia 
boy’s  fight,  but  a  real,  grown-up  struggle,  hotly. 

He  considered  hurrying  on  to  get  in  com-  “Y-yes,”  admitted  Max.  “I  mean  he’s 
munication  with  Mr.  Parks.  Perhaps  used  to  fighting.  The  other  fellow  won’t 
Geo’gia  would  do  that  ver>- thing.  But  he  be  able  to  hurt  him  much;  and  when  it 
had  been  sent  from  the  classroom  for  call-  comes  to  snappy  tough  talk,  he’s  all  right 
ing  attention  to  the  weakness  of  girls!  there.” 

Now,  a  girl  must  not  only  appeal  to  the  Johnnie’s  cheeks  burned.  So  his  lan- 
teacher  for  her  own  protection,  but,  doubt-  guage  placed  him  on  a  level  with  Slugger 
less,  would  beg  assistance  for  the  boastful  Sam! 


Johnnie  himself.  It  must  not  be.  John¬ 
nie  vowed  to  seek  Slugger  Sam  and  have  it 
out  if  he  had  to  go  home  in  an  ambulance. 

A  breeze  from  the  south  revealed  an¬ 
other  result  of  the  battle:  a  piece  as  big  as 
his  hand  had  been  torn  right  out  of  the  seat 
of  his  holiday  trousers. 

“Mother  was  right.”  he  declared  rue- 


But  there  came  Geo’gia’s  loyal  retort  as 
balm  on  a  wound:  “Ah  don’t  care  how  he 
talks;  it’s  how  he  acts  that  counts.  .\h 
wish  Mr.  Parks  would  hurry  back.  Maybe 
Johnnie  did  really  get  hurt.” 

Hurt!  Did  she  think  he  was  a  baby? 
What  was  hurting  him  more  than  anything 
else  was  his  empty  stomach;  and  the  chance 


fully;  then  he  grinned  as  a  thought  came  to  of  healing  that  hurt  seemed  hopeless;  for, 
him:  “Now,  I  guess  I  gutter  have  longiesi”  were  he  clothed  in  cloth  of  gold  instead  of 
He  made  deliberate  preparations  for  his  seatless  trousers,  he  was  too  ashamed  to 


campaign  against  the  enemy.  On  his  arm 
he  wound  his  lasso  and  hung  it  on  the 
hook.  At  one  of  the  hydrants  scattered 
conveniently  throughout  the  park  his  black 
eye  got  a  cooling  bath.  Next  came  a 
bracing  drink,  and  then  started  a  hunt  for 
the  savage;  but  this  time  there  was  an 
earnest  reality  to  it  that  forbade  the  bojdsh 
byplay  of  the  morning. 

He  rounded  a  turn.  There  down  on  the 
beach  were  his  classmates.  Keeping  out 


present  himself  before  his  classmates  after 
the  humiliating  outcome  of  his  encounter 
with  Slugger  Sam, 

As  he  lay  there,  wistfully  taking  in  the 
inviting  display  of  eatables  down  there  on 
the  beach  below  him,  a  stone  smashed  a 
bottle  of  pickles  in  Geo’gia’s  hand.  She 
screamed  and  ran.  Another  stone  struck 
amid  the  group  of  boys,  and  there  were  cries 
of  protest.  Johnnie  quickly  located  the 
source.  Sam  was  in  a  clump  of  bushes 


of  sight,  he  came  to  the  brink  of  the  steep  near  by.  Sam  was  enjoying  himself.  And 
bank  just  above  them  and  threw  himself  while  the  Slugger  threw  more  stones  and 


down  to  peer  over  the  ledge. 


chuckled  to  himself  at  the  discomfiture  of 


The  small  boys  were  playing  ball  with  an  the  lunch-party,  Johnnie  loosened  the 


orange;  the  girls  were  setting  out  the  lunch: 
sandwiches,  pickles,  apples,  oranges,  ba¬ 
nanas,  cake,  bottles  and  jars  with  mysteri- 


lasso  from  its  hook  and  crept  toward  the 
intruder. 

So  absorbed  in  his  task  was  the  loafer 


that  Johnnie  got  close  behind  him  witw 
being  discovered.  With  a  well-cafcuhS  1 
throw,  the  stalker  settled  the  emkoZ 
Sam’s  head  just  as  that  worthy  droppedhis 
hands  to  his  side.  The  loop  jerked  tiriu. 
Like  a  cat  the  Irish  lad  was  upon  his^ 
tive,  throwing  one  half -hitch  after  anoS^ 
There  followed  an  exciting  two 
Neither  boy  made  a  sound  loud  enouA  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  chatterint 
class;  Johnnie  had  to  conquer  alone  or  om 
at  all,  for  Sam  was  wise  enough  to  see  that 
a  racket  would  only  bring  aid  to  the 
enemy. 

Sam  kicked  and  bit  and 
scratched  around;  but,  tiy 
as  he  might,  he  could  not  get 

Phis  arms  free. 

Sam’s  language  was  not 
pleasing  to  Johnnie’s  ears. 

“Cut  out  the  rou^  stuff,” 
the  captor  growled,  snatch- 
up  a  tuft  of  grass-roots, 
earth  and  all — “or  I’ll  sbve 
dis  down  your  t’roat.” 

There  was  such  deter¬ 
mination  in  his  voice  that 
Sam  wisely  obeyed. 

Johnnie  took  an  observa¬ 
tion  of  his  classmates.  They 
had  settled  down  once  more, 
unaware  of  the  reason  for 
their  deliverance.  The  out¬ 
cast  grinned  at  them  supe¬ 
riorly. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  he 
observed  in  his  enigmatical 
slang,  and  preceded  to 
march  his  prisoner  back 
along  the  road  away  from  the 
class,  around  a  pomt,  and 
down  upon  the  beach. 

“When  I  git  loose,”  Sam 
gathered  courage  enough  to  hint. 

“Silence,  prisoner!”  commanded  the 
cowboy.  “Sit  down!” 

Sam  did  not  obey  fast  enough,  so  he  was 
tripped  up. 

“You  want  to  mind  quick  if  you  know 
what’s  good  for  you,”  he  was  told. 

He  was  rolled  over  on  his  face,  examined 
from  head  to  foot,  and  rolled  back  again. 
“What’s  dat  for?”  he  demanded. 
“Nothin’,”  replied  Johnnie.  “I  got 
fooled.  I  t’ought  I’d  find  it  stamped 
on  the  bottom.” 

“Find  what?” 

“  ‘Made  in  Germany.’  ” 

Sam’s  retort  was  more  expressive  than 
elegant,  and  he  got  a  mouthful  of  dirt  for 
his  pains. 

The  rope  around  the  body  of  the  pris¬ 
oner  was  readjusted  so  that  his  left  arm 
was  freed. 

“I  see  by  the  one  wallop  you  give  me 
that  you’re  a  left-hander,”  explained  John¬ 
nie.  “Now,  you  like  to  t’row  stones  so 
much,  especially  at  girls  and  kids,  that  I’m 
goin’  to  let  you  have  one  grand  picnic.  I 
ain’t  a  tall  selfish.  You’re  goin’  to  throw 
two  hundred  stones,  each  as  big  as  a  egg, 
and  each  t’row  must  be  as  far  as  that  ^ 
over  there.  Come  on,  stand  up  and  begin. 
If  you  don’t  obey  the  rules,  the  th’ow  don  t 
count.” 

Slugger  Sam  made  up  his  mind 
preferred  to  thrash  his  jailer  single  handed. 
He  made  the  attempt.  The  set-to  was 
short  and  decisive.  „ 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  too  rough  with  you, 
declared  Johnnie  with  provoking  calm¬ 
ness,  as  he  lifted  Sam  to  a  sitting  posture. 


XUM 
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LONGIES 


I  hate  to  git  your  new  pants  Then  Johnnie  Kelly  freed  his  prisoner.  “All  right,  he’s  safe!”  Johnnie  sang  out, 

jjjsed  up,  but  I  ain’t  foolin’.”  “Come  on,  now,”  said  he,  “keep  me  from  seeingthatMr.  Parks  was  still  away.  “Don’t 

“You  don’t  fight  square,”  ^.whimpered  doin’  it,  if  you  can.”  git  scared.  I  got  ’im  tamed.” 

im.  who  was  rapidly  losing  his  bravado;  .All  that  had  gone  before  was  as  nothing  “Let  him  go,  Johnnie,”  begged  Geo’gia. 

^’re  a  coward.”  to  the  strenuosity  of  the  next  few  minutes.  “We’re  better  off  with  him  nowhere 

“This  ain’t  a  fight,”  e.xplained  his  con-  There  was  a  ferocity  to  the  combat  that  around.” 

leror;  “this  is  animal  trainin’.  You  got  made  it  close  to  ^ngerous.  The  Irish  “In  about  two  shakes  he’ll  beat  it  with 

use  jest  enough  t’rashin’  to  make  ’em  boy’s  blood  was  up  and  the  rowdy  dis-  his  breath  in  his  fist,”  said  Johnnie;  “but 

K)w  who’s  boss,  then  try  kindness.  Now,  covered  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  when  first  he’s  goin’  to  apologize.  Down  on 

(  ahead  and  t’row  like  a  nice  chim-  he  chose  for  an  enemy  Cowboy  Kelly,  your  knees!”  he  ordered  his  captive, 

jisy.”  The  two  hundred  stones  were,  no  doubt,  the  It  took  more  than  moral  suasion  to 

It  was  a  long  task.  Sam  was  not  a  will-  cause  of  the  overwhelming  victory.  When  make  the  captive  obey,  and  Geo’gia  made 

g  performer.  Much  persuasion  and  urg-  the  avenger  got  through,  Sam  had  no  re-  a  half-hearth  protest, 
g  were  required  as  the  count  went  on  and  sisting  power  left.  Johnnie  was  in  posses-  “It’ll  do  him  good.”  declared  the  avenger, 
5  arm  grew  weary'.  Somewhere  in  the  sion  of  the  long  trousers.  He  put  them  “and  it’s  lettin’  him  off  easy.  Now,  Slug- 

cond  hundred  the  prisoner  began  to  on.  ger  Sam,  champeen  o’  SLxty-third  Street, 

ead.  He  could  scarcely  lift  his  arm.  .At  “How  do  I  look  in  longies,  Sam?”  he  say  after  me:  ‘I’m  a  loafer.’  ” 

£  hundred  and  eighty  he  dropped  in  a  laughed.  “Some  class,  hey?  .A  bit  loose,  Johnnie  choked  this  admission  out  of 

ap.  though.”  Sam. 

“Please  let  me  go — please — ah — please.”  .A  blubbered  jumble  of  sounds  was  the  “‘.And  I’m  sorry  for  what  I  done  and  I’U 

Johnnie  put  his  forefinger  to  his  forehead  answer.  •  never  bother  you  again.’  ’’ 

indicate  thought.  “Don’t  git  cross,”  cautioned  the  victor  The  prisoner  repeated  the  promise  to 

“Where  have  I  heard  them  words  be-  sweetly.  “I  ain’t  stealin’  your  clothes,  avoid  more  punishment. 

re— ‘Please,  ah.  please’?  Seems  to  me  a  I’m  goin’  to  let  you  wear  my  pants  home.  “  ‘.And  Cowboy  Kelly  kin  lick  the  stuffin’ 

1  said  them  when  you  grabbed  her  and  Jest  like  I  though^  you  ain’t  been  wearin’  out  o’  me.’” 

ick  your  ugly  mug  in  her  face.  My,  oh,  longies  long,  because  you  still  wear  Sam  didn’t  like  this  morsel,  but  he 
^1”  He  put  his  face  close  to  Sam’s  and  stockin’s  instead  o’  socks,  so  you  won’t  look  swallowed  it . 

ake  fiercely,  for  he  felt  every  word  he  so  worse  if  you  don’t  turn  around.  Now” —  “Get  up!  I’m  goin’  to  turn  you  loose, 

tered:  “I’ve  seen  lots  like  you.  You’re  Johnnie  found  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  You  kin  fight  again,  if  you  want  to:  but  if 
ty,  right  through.  Cross  me  heart.  I’m  pencil  in  his  coat  pocket  and  wrote  while  you’re  wise,  you’ll  back  out  o’  here  most 
riyforyou.  You  kin  never  git  over  it —  he  talked — “here’s  my  address.  A'ou  kin  polite,  jest  like  goin’ away  from  a  king,  jest 


lere.  down  on  the  heach.  were  his  classmates. 


I  mean  the  dirt  inside;  but  you’ve  got  one  come  git  your  pants  any  time  after  I  git  lookin’  around  enough  to  see  where  you’re 
good  lesson  to-day  that  will  make  you  home.  Don’t  bother  bringin’  mine — ^it’s  goin’.  -And  when  you’re  out  o’  sight,  you 
more  careful  next  time.”  time  I  got  longies.  anyhow.’’  can  turn  around  and  run  home  and  tell 

Johnnie  twisted  himself  into  a  knot  to  Sam  sat  up  and  tried  to  think  up  a  re-  mama  all  about  it.” 
study  the  damage  to  his  trouseis.  tort.  The  removal  of  his  trousers  had  .As  Johnnie  unloosened  the  rope,  his 

“Say,  Sam,”  he  asked,  “did  you  ever  taken  from  him  the  last  vestige  of  bravado,  classmates  stepped  back  expectantly, 
dream  you  lost  your  pants  out  somewheres  Like  Samson  shorn  of  his  locks,  the  Slug-  doubtless  believing  that  no  human  being 
where  you  shouldn’t  lose  ’em?”  ger  was  helpless.  Johnnie  helped  him  on  with  a  face  like  Sam’s  could  stand  such 

“Yeh,”  answered  Sam.  “A’ou  sure  ain’t  with  the  dilapidated  knickerbockers,  then  treatment,  .And  when  the  mighty  Sara 
got  much  pants  on  now.”  He  found  a  tied  the  prisoner’s  hands  behind  his  back  backed  away  and  vanished  among  the 
grain  of  comfort  in  that  fact,  at  least  for  a  with  scarcely  a  struggle.  trees.  Johnnie  became  the  center  of  an  ex- 

few  minutes.  “Forw'ard,  march!”  was  the  order.  cited,  babbling  group  of  grateful,  hero- 

“Yeh,”  drawled  Johnnie.  “It’s  a  fierce  It  was  a  spiritless  prisoner  that  Johnnie  worshiping  boys  and  girls, 
dream.  Well,  your  dream  is  cornin’  true,  paraded  into  the  presence  of  his  class-  Mr.  Parks  chose  this  moment  to  reap- 
I’m  goin’  to  wear  your  pants  to  the  picnic.”  mates.  pear.  The  small  boj's,  with  lively  gusto. 


rehearsed  for  his  benefit  as  much  of  the 
affair  as  they  knew. 

Geo’gia  said  little  except  to  thank  the 
hero.  She  was  flushed  and  subdued. 
Johnnie  caught  her  observing  the  long 
trousers.  It  pleased  him.  He  wished  the 
other  girls  would  stop  pestering  him.  She 
was  the  only  one  who  seemed  to  know 
enough  not  to  make  herself  a  nuisance. 

When  Mr.  Parks  called  all  hands  to 
lunch,  Johnnie  found  a  space  in  the  circle 
beside  Geo’gia,  drew  up  the  trousers  to 
save  the  crease,  and  settled  down.  He 
chose  well. 

“Try  some  of  this  chicken?”  was  her 
greeting,  and  he  tried  it. 

Class  7B  was  generous  to  its  hero. 
His  newly  acquired  longies  were  rather 
large  around  the  waist-band;  yet  bravely 
he  tried  to  fill  them  out.  Afterward  he 
could  recall  hard-boiled  eggs,  sour  pickles, 
ham,  lettuce,  sardine,  and  chicken  sandwich¬ 
es,  olives  and  jam,  dill  pickles,  coconut  pie, 
angel-cake,  radishes,  lady-fingers,  bananas, 
sarsaparilla,  ginger-ale,  and  a  thermos  bot¬ 
tle  of  cocoa.  But  how  much  of  these  he 
consumed  the  boy  could  not  remember. 

It  was  around  six  o’clock  when  the  re¬ 
turning  picnic  came  to  the  ferry.  Stroll¬ 
ing  behind  were  Johnnie  Kelly  and  Geo’gia 
Carter,  he  with  the  bottom  of  his  trousers 
carefully  turned  up  swinging  her  hat  by  its 
strings.  Such  is  the  subtle  influence  of 
longies. 

They  reached  the  ice-cream  and  soda 
stand.  In  an  inconspicuous  corner  outside 
sat  Sam,  burying  his  battered  features  in  a 
plate  of  ice-cream.  He  did  not  see  the 
couple. 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 

“Sam  promised  you  a  treat,  didn’t  he?” 
asked  Johnnie,  trying  to  speak  with  off¬ 
hand  carelessness.  “Suppose  you  have 
one  on  me?”  And  he  1^  her  inside  to  a 
table. 

Chocolate  and  strawberry  ice-cream! 
The  pair  heard  the  toot  of  the  ferry-boat 
and  witnessed  the  departure  of  teacher  and 
comrades  without  a  qualm.  It  was  the 
end  of  a  perfect  day. 

Then  Johnnie  put  his  hand  into  his 
trousers  pocket  for  his  money — and  it 
came  out  with  just  five  pennies. 

The  blood  rushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 
Next  he  went  cold.  The  creeps  went  up 
and  down  his  spine.  Geo’gia  looked  into 
his  outstretched  palm,  and  Johnnie  could 
have  sunk  through  the  floor. 

He  looked  about  for  some  means  of  es¬ 
cape,  and  he  felt  Geo’gia’s  hand  slide  on  top 
of  his. 

“You  sit  heah,  tight,”  she  whispered, 
“and  eat  very  slow,  and  wait  for  me.” 

And  she  was  gone. 

Followed  two  minutes  of  suspense.  He 
didn’t  know  but  what  she  intended  him  to 
sit  there  until  she  had  gone  home  for 
money,  and  he  wondered  which  way  he 
would  land  when  the  proprietor  kicked  him 
out. 

He  breathed  more  freely  when  Geo’gia 
returned,  calm  and  smiling,  to  her  place  by 
his  side  and  slipped  into  his  hand  a  quarter. 

In  a  daze  he  paid  the  reckoning,  got  the 
five  cents  change,  and  followed  the  young 
lady  out;  and  not  until  they  reach^  the 
ferry-slip  did  either  speak. 

“Isn’t  this  great?”  laughed  Geo’gia 
gaily.  “Now,  you’ve  ten  cents,  and  I  have 


a  dime  of  my  own,  and  we  can  get  home" 

“Say,”  broke  in  a  complaining  voice  at 
her  elbow,  “don’t  call  a  cop,  but  you  toA 
every  cent  and  I  can’t  git  across  the  fetrv 
Won’t  you  please  lend  me  fi’  cents?” 

Johnnie  had  doubled  up  his  fists  as  he 
recognized  the  voice  of  Slugger  Sam;  but 
Geo’gia  put  a  restraining  hand  upon  her 
escort’s  arm  and  surveyed  the  speaker. 

“You’d  better  let  him  have  those  five 
pennies,  Johnnie,”  she  suggested,  “and 
Ah’U  walk  all  the  way  home  with  you." 

“Why — er— ”  stammered  the  hero  as  he 
.obediently  passed  over  the  change,  “Geo’¬ 
gia.  you  got  enough  to  ride  home— I  kin 
walk  alone.” 

“We’ll  both  walk,”  she  pronounced  with 
an  air  that  settled  the  question. 

When  the  boat  left  the  slip  and  the  boy 
and  girl  were  leaning  over  the  forward  rail 
together,  Johnnie  found  his  tongue. 

‘'How’d  you  make  him  do  it?”  he  asked 
in  an  embarra.ssed  tone. 

“.\h  just  went  up  to  him  and  held  out  my 
hand  and  told  him  Ah  wanted  your  money. 
.A.h  looked  at  a  policeman  near  by,  and 
your  friend  didn’t  have  gumption  enou^ 
to  refuse  me.  That’s  all.” 

“But — but  how’  did  you  know  he  had  my 
money?” 

Geo’gia  flushed,  laughed  self-consciously, 
and  looked  at  the  longies. 

“.\h  have  eyes,”  she  declared  demurely, 
“and  .Ah  reckon  .Ah  can  use  them.” 

Whereupon  the  little  lady  of  thirteen 
tipped  her  pretty  head  to  one  side  co- 
quettishly,  lifted  her  ey^es,  and  used  them. 

But  Johnnie  Kelly  was  rearranging  the 
lasso  under  his  arm. 


Tlie  Most  Popular  M  an  in  Dawson 


He  is  easily  the  most  popular 
and  talked-about  man  in  Daw¬ 
son.  And  has  been  for  twenty 
years.  For  during  all  that 
time  William  Burwash  hasn’t 
once  disappointed  the  people  who  watch 
and  wait  for  •  his  weekly  arrival  dur¬ 
ing  the  seven  months  after  the  Yukon 
freezes  over  and  the  faithful  mail-stage 
from  Whitehorse,  three  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  away,  is  the  only  connecting  link  \vith 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Fourteen  different  relays  of  fresh  horses 
it  takes  to  make  this  trip  of  Postman  Bur- 
wash’s,  for  the  dangerous  trail  leads  over 
frozen  lakes  and  rivers,  along  hazardous 


precipices  and  over  slippery  glaciers 
through  baffling  blizzards  or  the  cruel  C(Jd 
of  forty  below. 

The  job  needs  a  man  like  Kipling’s  ship¬ 
wrecked  mariner  of  “infinite  resource  and 
sagacity,”  for  not  only  is  the  mail  entrusted 
to  his  care  but  an  occasional  passenger 
who  may  be  a  “cheechaco,”  a  feUow  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  tricks  of  the  cruel  north.  Or, 
again,  he  may  have  to  carry  a  sack  of  gold 
worth  almost  anything  up  to  half  a  million 
which  must  not  be  out  of  his  reach  for  an 
instant  the  whole  trip. 

William  Burwash  is  just  such  a  man. 
prince  of  stage-drivers,  gentle,  calm  and 
humorous. 
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Drawing 


Frederic  Dorr  Steele 


Verses 

by 

Anne  Herendeen 


T  li  e  Day 


I  and  Mamma,  tke  day  Ke  went. 
We  didn'  t  cry-,  not  we; 

I  kep'  it  in  account  of  ker 
A.nd  ske  account  of  me. 


J^nd  all  tke  time  ke's  keen  away 
(He's  very  almost  kere) 

A^e've  kotk  of  us  keen  krave  as  krave. 
We  kaven't  cried  a  tear. 


(^3k,  will  ke  say  kow  I  kave  grown? 
And  will  ke  kug  us  tight?) 
How  funny  at  Mamma  and  I 
Cried  awfully  last  nigkt! 
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W[  ister  Hune 


-A  Story  of  the  J^ew  ^X^ashington 
By  Samuel  Ho^k  ins  Adams 


Illustrated  by  Henry  Ralei^b 


Conscience  and  the  joy  of 

Life  were  waging  unequal  battle 
in  the  twenty-one-year-old  soul 
of  Mr.  Stevens  Seaton,  better 
known  to  Washington’s  semi- 
ofHcial  life  as  the  Seraph.  Aided 
and  abetted  by  a  scented  siren  of  a  late 
May  breeze  in  early  March,  the  Joy  of  Life 
whispered  wheedlingly  “golf.”  Conscience 
retorted  with  a  gruff  “Back  to  the  Food 
.Administration,”  which  would  have  meant 
a  priceless  Saturday  afternoon  wasted  in 
pursuing  an  elusive  and  unimportant  nu¬ 
meral  to  its  lair  in  the  depths  of  a  ’dull  but  ' 
highly  incorrect  schedule.  The  Seraph, 
slumped  over  the  wheel  of  his  war-worn 
touring-car,  was  reflecting  that  the  odds 
were  heavily  against  Conscience,  even 
though  it  was  backed  by  the  pride,  special 
to  every  Food  Administration  employee,  of 
doing  ten  dollars  of  work  for  each  dollar  of 
salary  drawn,  when  an  unexpected  arbiter 
hailed  him  from  the  steps  of  the  Hotel 
.Allingham. 

“.Are  you  engaged?” 

“I]h?  What?”  replied  the  Seraph, 
vaguely.  * 

.Accepting  this  as  negative,  the  inquirer 
descended  and  stepped  into  the  car. 
“Take  me  to  the  Food  .Administration,”  he 
directed. 

“Oh!  All  right,”  agreed  the  Seraph, 
after  a  moment  of  stupefaction. 

Turning  to  the  right  with  a  sigh  for  the 
foregone  loveliness  of  the  day,  he  scored 
one  for  Conscience  which  should  have  been 
credited  to  Chance.  (Conscience,  by  and 
large,  gets  a  lot  of  those  credits  from  an  un- 
disceming  world.)  On  the  way  he  de¬ 
cided  that,  quite  apart  from  his  spoiled 
afternoon,  he  did  not  like  his  fare  either 
as  to  voice,  manner,  or  appearance.  There¬ 
fore  he  planned  a  revenge,  typically 
Seraphic. 

“Food  Administration,”  he  announced 
professionally,  ten  minutes  later,  pulling  up 
before  the  elongated,  many-windowed 
building.  “Twenty-five  cents,  please.” 

“What?”  ejaculated  his  passenger  in  sur¬ 
prise.  “Smely  that  can  not  be  correct.” 

“Too  much?”  inquired  the  supposed 
chauffeur  suavely. 

“Too  little.  The  taxi  charge  from  the 
station  to  the  hotel  was  a  dollar.” 

“Then  your  taxi-man  put  it  all  over  you. 
.A  quarter  is  the  legal  rate  anywhere  in  the 
official  district,”  replied  the  Seraph  serenely 
and  with  evil  intent. 

Having  collected  the  coin  he  exhibited  it 
triumphantly,  a  few  minutes  thereafter  in 
the  Division  of  Post-War  Adjustments. 
.All  that  was  left  of  the  inner  circle  of  the 
sadly  depleted  Food  .Administration  was 
wont  to  come  for  companionship,  comfort, 
as 


“Id  like  to  have  bad  you  meet  Harvey 
Lusk.  It  migbt  bave  been  good  lor 
your  soul — I  m  sure  it  would. 

and  gossip  to  the  “Post”  as  it  was  locally 
termed,  chiefly  because  of  the  Post  Com¬ 
mandant.  .As  the  door  flew  open  she 
raised  a  limpid  and  inquiring  eye. 

“What!”  she  exclaimed.  “Seraph!  And 
this  Saturday  afternoon!” 

“Couldn’t  help  it,”  replied  the  Seraph 
piously.  “Conscience  brought  me  back.” 

“Con — Seraph!  Do  not  try  to  deceive 
your  guardian  angel.” 

“That’s  what  it  was.  Conscience  in  the 
form  of  a  young  Pilgrim  Father  with  a 
witch-burning  expression.  Better  keep 
out  of  his  way.  He’s  doing  the  lost-soul 
glide  up  and  down  our  ancestral  halls  right 
now.  Listen  and  you  can  hear  his  hollow 
footsteps.” 

“You  look  particularly  Raffaelitic;  so  I 
know  you’ve  been  up  to  something  specially 
depraved.  What  have  you  done  to  the 
man?” 

“.A-plenty,”  asserted  the  Seraph  vici¬ 
ously,  and  related  the  incident  of  the 
quarter. 

“Put  it  in  the  European  Relief  Box,” 


ordered  the  Post  Commandant  rlinUng 
that  receptacle  invitingly.  “But  why 
only  a  quarter?” 

“Because  I  don’t  like  his  face.” 

“Then  why  not  fine  him  ten  doilais? 
.Are  you  holding  out  on  me.  Seraph?” 

“I  suppo^,”  observed  the  Seraph  with 
the  impertinence  of  a  privileg^  char¬ 
acter,  “that  if  you  had  more  intelligoice 
you  wouldn’t  be  so  darned  easy  to  look  at 
Thus  doth  nature  wisely  compensate - ” 

“Never  mind  nature!  Put  in  a  quarter 
for  impudence  to  your  elders.” 

“Elders,”  snorted  the  Seraph.  “If 
you’re  a  day  over  twenty-one  I’ll  eat  the 
calendar.  You  only  claim  age  to  live  up 
to  your  dignified  job,  and” — ruefully — “to 
— to  bluff  me  off.  Look  here.  Lady  Val, 
if - ” 

“There’s  a  standing  fine  of  one  dollar  for 
making  love  to  acting  heads  of  divisions,” 
interrupted  the  Commandant  calmly. 
“Besides,  I  want  that  fare  explained.” 

“Think,”  implored  the  youth  exultantly, 
“what’ll  happen  to  the  guy  when  he  tries  to 
hand  a  quarter  to  some  rough-neck  taxi- 
pirate  next  time  he  hires  a  hack!  Ha-ha! 
The  Innocent’s  Revenge,  in  several  chap¬ 
ters  and  one  hospital  ward.” 

“Seraph,  I  could  kiss  you  for  that— if 
you  didn’t  cherish  silly  illusions  about 
your  age,  and  mine.  What  is  so  wrong 
with  the  poor  man’s  looks  that  you  should 
be  so  exceedingly  violent  about  him  at  first 
sight?” 

The  Seraph  mused  for  a  moment  or  two. 

“WeU,  he  was  probably  born  a  huRdred 
years  old,  though  I  don’t  suppose  he’s  forty 
as  he  stands.  He’s  smooth  outside  and 
withered  inside.  You  can  see  it  in  his  fi^y 
eye.  If  you  could  cross  a  philosophical 
library  with  the  old-maid  principal  of  a 
school  for - ” 

“Seraph!” 

“Well,  you  know  what  I  mean.  Lady  \  aL 
That’s  the  kind  of  egg  that  hatched  this 
bird.  It’s  his  air  of  conscious  rectitude 
that  gets  my  goat.” 

“I’ve  always  yearned  to  catch  one  of 
that  kind  and  reform  it,”  murmured  the 
Commandant  dreamily.  “Where  is  it 
now',  do  you  suppose?” 

“Still  doing  the  Wandering  Jew  I  should 
think.  W'hen  I  came  in  after  parking  the 
car  he  was  asking  that  sheep-eyed  substi¬ 
tute  at  the  desk  where  he  could  find  ‘a  pCT- 
son  named  Hune.’  That’s  his  line  of  talk; 
‘person.’  Superior  stuff.  So  I  butted  in 
and  said  was  it  H-u-n-e  or  H-u-g-h-a-n, 
or  H-e-w-n  or  what  the  H.  He  didnt 
know  the  orthography — get  that?  but  he 
wanted  this  Hune  guy  and  wanted  him 
quick.  So  I  sent  him  up  to  four  hundred 
and  fifty-three.”  . 
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“W  hy,  that’s  the  Glorified  Grocer’s  den!”  Valencia  Tcrhunc  seized  her  youthful  least  we’ve  done  our  part  toward  making  it 
“Yfp.  1  hoped  the  Glorified  Groccr’d  adorer  by  the  arm.  “Seraph,  was  his  name  painful.” 
till  and  eat  him,  though  they’re  sort  of  the  Brickley  Winters?”  “You  couldn’t  hurt  his  feelings  with  a 

same  species,  only  old  Glorification  is  fat  “It  sounds  mean  enough  to  fit  him.  bomb,”  declared  the  indignant  Miss  Brent, 
and  bluffish  and  this  quarter-tosser  is  thin  What  if  it  is?” '  “He’s  unspeakable.” 

and  stem.  Then  I  remembered  that  this  “Get  me  Sally  Brent,  quick.”  “He’s  worse  than  that,”  said  Miss  Ter- 

is  Saturday  and  the  Grocer  would  be  out  The  Seraph  darted  out  and  returned  hune  dimpling.  “He’s  tmpronounceable. 

(piling  some  unfortimate  Ladies’  Club  towing  Miss  Terhune’s  slim,  quick-eyed.  He’s  a  statit — a  statat - ” 

what  a  great  man  he  is;  so  I  hustled  up  to  protesting  assistant.  “You  mean  a  stastis — ”  essayed  Miss 

four  hxmdrcd  and  fifty-three,  got  there  “.Sally,  who  was  it  you  had  on  the ’phone  Brent;  “a  stastit - ” 

ahead,  and  hung  a  label  I’d  pinched  on  the  this  morning  from  the  Allingham?”  “A  wolf  for  figures,”  supplied  the  Seraph 

way;  ‘Moved  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-  “A  devil,”  said  Miss  Brent  promptly,  helpfully. 

seven.’  Good  start,  eh?”  “An  icicle-voiced  devU.  He  insisted  that  “That’s  it,”  said  Miss  Brent.  “And  he’s 

“Seraph,  I  won’t  have  it.  He’ll  go  we  had  a  man  here  named  Hime  and  when  got  the  soul  of  an  adding-machine  without 
to  one  himdred  and  thirty -seven  and  I  tried  to  tell  him  that  Miss  Terhune  wasn’t  its  conscience.” 

worry  Miss  Quarrier,  and  in  the  softness  Mr.  Hune  he  said,  ‘I  require  no  further  in-  “Go  out  and  get  him.”  Miss  Terhune 
of  her  heart  she’ll  drop  her  work  and  formation,  thank. you,’  in  a  tone  that  would  directed  the  Seraph  briskly. 

try - ”  make  murder  a  “Let  me  at  him 

“Forget  the  softness  of  Miss  Quarrier’s  pastime,  and  shut  ,  ,  first,”  implored  Miss 

heart  and  remember  the  hardness  of  my  off.  He’s  the  man  '  -■  ...  Brent.  “He  ‘requires 

head.  Lady  Val.  I  beat  him  to  it  there  and  that’s  been  making  •  Qo  further  informa- 

hung  out  another  sign,  ‘Moved  to  nine  us  all  the  trouble  ■'T. ik'  tion’  does  he?  Well, 

hundred  and  forty.’  .\t  nine  hundred  and  over  the  Cashdown  '  I  have  a  few  first- 

forty  he’ll  meet  up  with  another  moving  Chain  of  grocery  hand  facts - ” 

sign,  and  at  the  end  of  my  series  he’ll  be  stores.”  ,  “I’m  in  on  this, 

advised  in  strong  print  to ‘.\pply  to  Jani-  “W’e’ve  been  _  too!”  exclaimed  the 

tor.’  Lady  Val,  if  there’s  such  a  p)erson  as  having  a  long  and  ’  ^  ’  SerajA.  “I  saw  him 

this  unknown  Mr.  Hune - ”  painful  corre-  first,  didn’t  I?” 

“Who?”  cried  the  Commandant.  spondence  with  .  “Listen!”  ordered 

“Why  good  Lord!"  ejaculated  the  Ser-  him,”  explained  the  W  I  Commandant  of 

aph.  “It’s  you!  Miss  Terhune.  of  course!  Commandant  mi  the  Post. 

llTiat  a  fat  wit  I  am!”  to  the  Seraph.  “At  Outside  in 


rier  nance  had 
at  Ckateau-Tbi 
aa  you  so  justly 
timent  is  out 
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'Tke  Serapb  a  dream  kad  come  true.  Mr.  ^Vlnter8,  at  tke  nsk  of  bemg  obliterated  from  tbe 
eartb,  waa  blandly,  unflincbingly  upboldmg  tbe  auppoaed  “legal  rate." 


will  direct  me  to  the  department  dealing 
with  chain  stores  in  foodstuffs.” 

“Fly,  you  two!”  directed  Miss  Terhune. 

“Leave  bim  to  me.”  The  pair  vanished  that  was  crisp  and  careful  and  courteous, 
with  resentful  backward  looks.  “Come  “I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Hune,  if  you  please, 
in,”  she  called  a  moment  later.  Is  he  in?” 

The  door  opened.  The  statistician  en-  “There  is  no  such  person  here.” 

tered.  “I  understood  over  the  phone - ” 

jj  “I  am  in  charge  at  present.  Will  you 

kindly  take  a  seat?  I  shall  be  busy  for  a 

MISS  V.\LENCI.\  TERHUNE  was  an  few  moments.” 

international  complication.  Her  Mr.  Brickley  Winters  took  a  seat  and 
mother  was  Spanish,  her  father  Irish.  The  proceeded  to  look  austere.  That  had  been 
resultant  female  of  this  particular  species,  his  prevailing  expression  ever  since  he 
as  the  Far  West  where  it  chiefly  iiAabits  arrived  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 


certingly  yoimg  and  decorative  to  be  sit- 


from  the  Food  Contiol 
had  squeezed  most  (rf  the 
juice). 

“You  will  encounter 
there,  the  enunent  1^ 
lator  informed  Mr.  Win¬ 
ters.  “a  collectionof  di^. 
dodgers,  soft-job  chasers 
and  low-voiced,  hi^ 
salaried  grafters.  They’ve 
got  the  country  buncoed. 
Don’t  let  them  fool  you.” 

In  those  regions  where 
Brickley'  Winters  had 
been  leading  a  lean  and 
active  existence  for  the 
chief  part  of  two  previous 
years,  the  view  of  the 
Food  .\dministratk»had 
been  quite  different.  But 
that  was  across  some 
miles  of  water,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  facts  had  got 
twisted  on  the  passage. 
He  naturally  accepted 
the  legal  and  senatorial 
opinions  and  was  now 
mentally  adjusting  the 
person  at  the  desk  to  fit 
them.  Meantime,  with 
growing  disapprobation, 
he  ob^rv’ed  the  clock 
mark  off  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  half  an  hour,  th^e^ 
quarters,  and  the  lady  in 
charge  was  still  intent 
upon  anything  you  please 
except  Mr.  Brickley  Win¬ 
ters.  Beiiig  no  fool,  that 
gentleman  perceived  a 
purpose  in  this,  said  pur¬ 
pose  being,  for  some  oc¬ 
cult  reason,  to  make  him 
:d  from  tbe  lose  his  temper.  He  sat 
tight.  Meantime,  from 
behind  the  Congressional 
reports  which  she  was  not 
reading,  \'alencia  Terhune  estimated  him. 


ting  at  a  desk  labelled  “.\cting  Chief.”  The  Seraph’s  characterization,  a  Pilgrim 
Advancing,  he  addressed  her  in  a  voice  Father,  was,  she  decided,  inept.  There 


well  knows  from  experience,  possesses  an 
effortless  and  devastating  charm.  Miss 
T erhune  ran  true  to  type.  She  was  no  longer 


tackling  the  Food  Administration  on  the 
subjects  of  certain  price  schedules  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Casbdown  Chain  .Stores. 


She  confessed  with  a  flash  of  the  Not  that  he  had  consciously  put  on  aus- 


long  darkish-gray  eyes  which  would  have 


But  when,  in  consequence  of  a 


beguiled  Father  Time  himself,  to  twenty-  brilliant  if  somewhat  abstract  statistical 


w'as  the  repression  there  and  the  coldness 
and  a  certain  grayness  of  personality,  but  it 
was  the  grayness  of  temj)ered  steel,  polished, 
keen,  and  with  suggest^  gleams  and  reflec¬ 
tions.  It  could,  she  guess^,  strike  fire.  He 
might  be  a  highly  dislikable  person,  but  he 
was  interesting  and  possibly  formidable. 
Well,  it  was  time  to  find  out.  Raising 
vague  eyes  to  his,  she  asked  mildly: 

“Have  I  kept  you  waiting  long?” 

“You  have,”  he  replied. 

With  a  thrill  of  anticipation  she  realized 
that  he  was  very  angry,  and,  in  the  same 
moment,  gave  him  admiring  credit  for  hav¬ 
ing  himself  perfectly  in  hand.  “I  have  not 
hurried  particularly,”  she  admitted. 

“Perhaps  you  will  now  be  good  enou^ 
to  explain  about  Mr.  Hune  or  Hughan?  I 


six  years,  which  is  a  painful  age  to  look  for-  report  supplied  by  his  office,  the  lawyer  wish  to  deal  with  him  direct.” 


ward  to,  but  not  so  grievous  when  you 
look  back  on  it.  WTiy  she  had  not  long 
since  been  married  was  a  moot  question  in 
“Food,”  and  an  insistently  personal  and 


who  was  tiynng  to  straighten  the  Cashdown’s  “/  am  Miss  Terhune — Miss  Valencia 

tangled  affairs  had  put  him  in  temporary  Terhune.  to  be  exact - ” 


command,  it  was  with  this  warning: 

“Look  out  for  slush,  sentiment,  and  soft 


controversial  one  for  most  of  the  bachelors  sawder.  The  Food  .\dministration  has 


who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  her  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Her  own  explanation  was  that  she 
had  never  had  the  chance.  She  could  af¬ 
ford  this  theory.  When  that  is  said 
enough  is  said. 

To  the  observ'ant  eyes  of  Mr.  Brickley 


been  putting  it  all  over  business  on  that 


“You!”  exclaimed  the  visitor,  exhibiting 
symptoms  of  shock.“  Why,  you’re  only  a 
girl!”  he  added  in  scandali^  tones. 

“My  age  does  not  enter  into  it.  If 


basis.  They’ll  have  the  gold  out  of  your  you  have  business  with  this  division  I 
teeth  if  you  don’t  watch  ’em.  See  Senator  shall  be  glad  to  take  it  up  with  you 
Smeed;  he’s  got  their  number.”  at  once.” 

The  worthy  senator  had  more  than  “Then  you  are  the  individual  who  is  res- 


Winters,  as  he  invaded  the  Division  of  lawyer  (who  chanced  to  have  been  “in” 
Post-War  .'Adjustments,  she  seemed  discon-  on  a  juicy  war  job  or  two  with  him,  where- 


confirmed  the  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  ponsible  for  correspondence  which  1  may 
lawyer  (who  chanced  to  have  been  “in”  characterize  as  outrage — that  is,  most  un¬ 


businesslike. 


“You  may,”  she  assented  equably;  “if  it 
^es  your  feeling.” 

wholly  unjustifiable. 

“Not  at  aJl.  Look  at  your  own  letters. 
If  you  consider  those  models  of  business 
courtesy,  you  may  refresh  your  memory  at 
the  file'over  yonder.” 

“How  was  I  to  know  that  I  was  wnting 
to  a  gir  — a 
lady?”  returned 
the  other,  evinc¬ 
ing  slight  signs 
of  perturbation. 

there  was  prov-  ’*^*^*^^*'****^ 

ocation.  Be-  s 

cause  one  con- 

ducts  a  legiti- 

mate  business 

alo^  the  legiti- 

mand,  one  does 

not  expect  to  |>£L  ' 


have  it  officially  implied  that  one  is  a  rob¬ 
ber  of  the  poor  and  needy.  Let  me  assure 
you,  madam,  that  we  have  kept  conscien¬ 
tiously  within  legal  limits - ” 

“Oh,  legal!”  returned  the  Acting  Chief 
with  spirit.  “All  profiteering  is  ‘legal,’  I 
suppose,  since  the  ban  has  been  lifted. 
The  more  shame  to  the  traders  who  have 
swooped  down  like  a 
band  of  pirates.” 

“Profiteering?”  in- 
,  terrupted  Mr.  Win- 

ters,  flushing.  “A  mere 
taunt  and,  if  you  will 
pardon  me,  a  cheap 
one.  Let  me  make  my 
rr  position  clear  to  you. 

FA  f  *  ^  business  expert  I 

was  called  in  to  rees- 
'  tablish  the  disintegrat- 
SH  '  ing  mechanism  of  the 
chain.  I  put  the  stores 
their  feet  by  taking 
advantage  of  local 
.  conditions  as  1  found 

■  \  age,”  repeated  the 

SB  Acting  chief.  “Tak- 

ing  advantage  of 
I  people  who  couldn’t 

ff'f  ,{  help  themselves;  of 


babies  who  had  to  have  milk  to  live;  of 
poor  ignorant  foreigners  who  didn’t  know 
enough  to  realize  your  unfair  profit.” 

“I  protest  against  such  terms,”  cried 
Mr.  \Vinters  earnestly.  “I  protest  against 
your  loose  and  sentimental  reasoning  as 
quite  out  of  place  in  a  purely  economic 
matter.  My  concern  is  to  secure  the 
largest  possible  return  to  my  fellow  stock¬ 
holders.  It  is  a  matter  of  honor.” 

“Widow-and-orphan  stockholders,  I  sup- 
po^,”  suggested  Miss  Terhune  with  a 
smile  which  Mr.  Winters  disliked. 

“I  am  not  advancing  a  plea,”  he  re¬ 
torted  with  dignity.  “I  am  standing  on  my 
rights.  Business  is  business.” 

“And  hiurah  for  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,”  said  she  flippantly.  “And  the 
constitution  is  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties 
— or  is  it  the  palladium? — and  it’s  a  grand 
old  party  (whichever  yours  is)  and  the 
hope  of  the  nation,  and  drink  is  the  curse 
of  the  working  classes,  and  woman’s  place 
is  in  the  home,  and  so  on.  I  hope  I’m 
expressing  your  creed  correctly,  Mr. 
Winters.” 

“You  mean  to  imply  that  I  am  old- 
fashioned  in  my  ideas - ” 

“.Ybout  1820,  I  should  judge,”  she  cor¬ 
roborated  softly. 

“I  confess  that  I  have  little  patience 
with  such  new  and  crass  assumptions  of 
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power  as  that  of  this  Food  Administra¬ 
tion.  Therefore  I  am  fighting  you  on 
principle.  The  Cashdown  Chain  will 
make  its  prices  to  fit  its  trade  and  not  in 
accordance  with  any  pscudo-philanthropic 
notions  of  yours — you  understand  that  I 
am  speaking  quite  impersonally,  Miss-er 
Terhune.” 

“Yours  is  the  only  retail  food  organiza¬ 
tion  of  importance  that  has  stood  on  its 
legal  rights  against  us.  Mr.  Winters,  you 
and  the  Fair-Trade  Chain.’’ 

“.\h,  that  is  quite  dilTcrenl.  the  Fair 
Trade,”  he  said  quickly.  “Their  man¬ 
agement  was  foolish  enough  to  make  an 
agreement,  and  though  I  believe  it  is  of 
dubious  force  in  law,  yet  in  honor  they  are 
bound,  whereas  we  are  quite  free,  mor¬ 
ally  as  well  as  legally.” 

“How  do  you  know  of  their  agreement 
with  us?” 

“I  hav'e  carefully  familiarized  myself 
with  all  the  major  operations  of  this  divi¬ 
sion,  for  special  reasons  which  I  may  now 
state.  Miss  Terhune.  I  am  here  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  Senator  Smeed.” 

“Who  did  more  than  any  other  American 
to  lose  the  war,”  said  she  bitterly,  “and. 
not  succeeding,  is  now  rev'cnging  himself  on 
those  who  helped  to  win  it.” 

“With  that  1  have  no  concern.’’ 

“With  the  winning  of  the  war,  you 
mean?” 

The  tone  was  that  of  pwlite  interest — 
with  an  edge.  He  gave  her  a  quick  look. 
“My  war  record  is  not  relevant  to  the 
issue.  I  have  appealed  to  Senator  Smeed 
because  he  has  made  a  special  study  of 
this  department.  I  now  request  the 
records  upon  which  the  statements  con¬ 
cerning  the  Cashdown  Stores  issued  to  the 
press  were  based.” 

“Otherwise.  I  suppose,  you  will  have 
Senator  Smtvd  make  another  of  his  fa¬ 
mous  investigation  motions.  We  made  no 
statement  to  the  press.  But  you  may  have 
the  records.  We  shall  put  nothing  in  your 
way.” 

“In  return — you  will  perceive  that  I 
wish  to  be  strictly  fair — 1  shall  be  glad  to 
give  you  the  results  of  my  investigations 
into  the  Fair-Trade  Chain.” 

“Your  competitors.  Profiteer  against 
profiteer.  No;  thank  you.” 

“You  speak  of  profiteers.”  he  said  coldly. 
“Suppose  you  turn  your  attention  to  this 
.\dministration.  It  b  notoriously  a  ref¬ 
uge  for  incompetents  and  political  pets, 
who  do  little  or  no  work  and  draw  ex¬ 
orbitant  salaries — I  beg  your  pardon;  did 
you  speak?” 

“No.  I  only  laughed.” 

“ — for  doing  noting.  Also  it  b  known 
as  a  slackers’  shelter  for  rich  young  dollar- 
a-year  loafers.” 

“I  see  that  you  have  already  been  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  that  patriotic  tlamaliel.  Sen¬ 
ator  Smeed.” 

She  was  pleased  to  observe  that  he 
winced  a  little  at  thb.  “I  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  subscribe  to  all  the  Senator’s  ideas,” 

:  he  said.  “However,  thb  also  b  irrelevant. 

With  your  permission  I  shall  come  here  on 
Monday  and  succeeding  days  to  examine 
1  the  records;  also  to  consult  certain  records 

I  in  your  libraiy.” 

I  “Take  all  the  rope  you  want.”  said  Miss 

i  Terhune  hospitably. 

I  But  after  the  vbitor  had  gone,  she  con- 

;  fessed  her  troubles  to  Sally  Brent.  “If  he 

^  found  anything  which  gave  Smeed  a 


handle  against  the  Chief — well.  I  think  I’d 
commit  suicide.” 

“Oh,  the  Chief’ll  understand.”  said  the 
comforting  Mbs  Brent,  “rte  always 
does.”  Which  is  part  (though  only  a 
small  part)  of  the  creed  of  faith  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  “Food”  for  its  head. 

On  Monday.  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
Mr.  Brickley  Winters  pored  with  ab¬ 
sorption  over  tlbmal  files,  each  day  stop¬ 
ping  for  a  chat  of  imperceptibly  increasing 
length  with  the  Acting  Chief.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  he  murmureil  something  alx)ut  hb 
mission  beitig  quite  impt'rsonal.  On  Friday 
he  e.xprc-ssed  an  embarrassed  hope  that 
Miss  Terhune  would  not  misconstrue  his  re¬ 
quest  that  she  accept  a  little  thing  of  hb 
own  which  might  interest  her — (the  little 
thing  was  entitled  “.\  System  of  Cross- 
Filing  Market  Reports  with  Costs  and  Co¬ 
ordination  of  Purchase,  by  Brickley  Win¬ 
ters,  Ph.D.”  and  inscribetl  “Presented  with 
the  Respectful  Compliments  of  the  .^m- 
thor”) — and  on  Saturday  she  pointed  out  to 
him  two  errors  therein;  whereujton.  with  a 
look  of  bewildered  admiration,  he  in\-ited 
her  to  luncheon,  and  she  declined.  CK'er- 
hearing  the  passage.  Mbs  Brent  issued 
warning:  “\'al;  that  prehbtoric  fossil  b  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  fall  for  you.” 

“Sally,”  responded  the  Post-War  Com¬ 
mandant,  “can  a  cactus  grow  grapes?” 

“Under  the  proper  influences  it  might. 
Come  along  or  we’ll  be  bte  for  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic.” 

.At  the  matinee,  in  one  of  the  intermis¬ 
sions  of  the  Tschaikowsky  “Fifth.”  glori¬ 
ously  played.  Sally  Brent  nudged  her  chief 
and  indicated  a  point  in  the  opposite 
curve  of  the  balcony.  “Look  who’s 
therel” 

“Who  b  it?” 

“Your  fossilized  cactus.  See  him,  lean¬ 
ing  over  the  railing  with  his  granite  phiz 
all  wrinkled  up  into  funny  lines  and  his 
quartz-cr\’stal  eyes  looking  as  if — \’al,  I 
do  believe  the  music  has  got  to  him.” 

“What  if  it  did!”  returned  A’alencia  in¬ 
dignantly.  “Why  shouldn’t  it?  .Any  hu¬ 
man  being  who  could  sit  uiunoved - ” 

“Human?  .Ah.  that’s  the  point.  Do 
you  think  he  b?” 

OX  MOND.AY  when  the  investigating 
Mr.  Winters  failed  to  appear,  A'alencia 
Terhune  found,  to  her  amazement,  that  she 
was  mbsing  something  out  of  the  day.  A 
tonic  quality  was  lacking.  She  had.  she  db- 
cover^.  gained  something  from  her  visitor; 
from  hb  quiet,  hard,  fantastically  cynical 
humor,  with  its  suggestion  of  something  in 
reserve,  in  which  she  had  been  masculine 
enough — or  perhaps  feminine  enough — to 
discern  a  certain  four-square  rectitude  and 
faithfulness  to  hb  own  standarcb,  extorting 
a  resentful  tribute  from  her  own  broader 
and  looser-jointed  mind.  But  when  he 
appeared  three  days  later,  she  would  have 
endorsed  Sally  Brent’s  skepticbm  as  to  hb 
being  human.  Never  had  he  been  more 
the  statistician,  the  apostle  of  hard  facts 
and  harder  creecb,  than  when  he  politely 
thanked  her  for  her  aid  in  a  task  now  at  an 
end,  since  he  would  return  that  afternewn 
to  bid  her  g(X)d-by  and  to  collect  his 
papers  preparatoiy  to  presenting  the  re¬ 
port  to  Senator  Smeed.  He  regretted,  he 
said,  that  the  nature  of  his  duties  should 
have  prejudiced  him  in  her  eyes,  as,  despite 
her  erroneous  mental  attitude,  he  con¬ 
fessed  to  an— er — a  regard — that  b — er — 
an  esteem  for  her — er — character — er — 


A'alencia  mercifully  interrupted,  thoueh 
there  was  nothing  particularly  merciy 
in  her  expression  as  she  asked  him:  “Have 
you  found  evidence  of  profiteering  jobs 
such  as  Senator  Smeed  alleges,  in  your  in¬ 
vestigations  here?” 

“No.  I  have  not  sought  it.” 

“Because  if  you  haven’t,”  she  proceeded 
evenly,  “I  can  furnish  you  some  typical  in. 
stances.  Would  you  Uke  to  hear  them?” 

“If  you  wish.” 

“There  was  Moseley,  across  the  halL 
He  quit  a  one  hundred-dollar-a-week  posi¬ 
tion  to  come  here  and  graft  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  half  that  pay,  and  he  seldom 
worked  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  a 
day  for  it.  That  is.  he  didn’t  until  the  flu 
hit  hb  section,  and  both  his  assbtants  got  it 
the  same  day’  that  he  came  down  with  it 
right  at  the  top  of  an  inqKjrtant  campaign! 

So  they  matched  pennies  to  see  which  one 
would  stick  through — didn’t  Smeed  hint  at 
gambling  going  on  here,  once?— and  Mose¬ 
ley'  cheated;  pretended  he’d  lost  when  he 
won,  and  sent  the  other  two  home  to  bed— 
they  needed  it,  too.  That  gave  him 
twenty-four  hours  of  work  or  a  little  more, 
per  day.  He  did  it  for  three  days.  But 
on  the  fourth  his  grasping,  grafting  ways 
brought  justice  on  him.  He  died.” 

Conscious  of  a  somber  flame  in  the  narra¬ 
tor’s  eyes,  Mr.  Brickley  Winters  uttered  an 
indeterminate  noise  which  might  have  in¬ 
dicated  mental  dbcomfort. 

“Then  there’s  Ollie  Devan.  You  really 
ought  to  muckrake  Ollie,  you  and  Senator 
Smeed;  it’s  a  public  duty — and  you’re 
strong  on  duty,  aren’t  you?  She  quit  a 
job  unfinished,  that  the  Government  was 
paying  her  eighteen  whole  dollars  a  week 
to  do;  and  it’s  possible  to  live  here  in 
Washington  for  twenty-five.  What  is 
worse,  it  was  an  emergency’ job;  somehec- 
es-sary’  typing  that  she’d  volunteered  to 
stay  on  and  do  after  hours,  so  that  we  could 
get  it  out  by  midnight.  .At  five  o’clock  a 
friend  from  the  War  Department  came  in 
with  a  mi-ssage.  Her  fiance  had  been 
killed  at  Chdteau-Thierry.  .And  she  actu¬ 
ally  quit  on  the  job,  only  six  hours  later,  at 
eleven  that  night,  leaving  three  pages  still 
untyped.  It’s  true  she  was  unconscious 
under  her  desk  when  they  found  her.  But, 
as  you  so  justly  said,  sentiment  b  out  of 
place - ” 

“No;  no.”  protested  the  outraged  statis¬ 
tician.  “You  have  no  right  to  im¬ 
pute — ”  But  A'alencia  Terhune  was  in 

no  mood  to  endure  interruptions. 

“T  'D  LIKE  to  have  had  you  meet  Harvey 

A  Lusk.  1 1  might  have  been  good  for  your 
soul — I’m  sure  it  would.  It’s — it’s  hard  to 
talk  about  Harv’ey — ^yet.”  Her  fingers 
went  to  the  sweet,  soft  curve  of  her  upper 
lip  as  if  to  press  it  into  control.  The  flame 
had  gone  out  of  her  eyes,  leaving  them  so 
deeply  luminous  that  Mr.  AA'inters  found  it 
impossible  to  look  at  them  and  equally 
imjx>ssible  not  to.  “It  was  this  way,”  she 
continued  hurriedly.  “He  came  limping  in 
from  nowhere.  Rejected  from  every  branch 
of  the  service.  A\’e  asked  him  what  he 
wanted  to  do.  ‘Be  of  use,’  he  said.  ‘A\  hat 
kind  of  a  job?’  we  asked.  ‘Anything  that 
nobody  el^  wants  to  do.’  As  for  pay,  he 
didn’t  want  any;  said  he  had  ‘enough  to 
last.’  So  he  became  an  odd-jobber.  He 
just  hung  around  and  helped.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  there  in  a  pinch.  He  could  do  almost 
anything;  and  he  had  the  trick  of  doing  it 
{Continued  on  page  loi) 
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Announcing  a  Serial  hy  Irving 


IN  THE  July  number  we  are  to  give 
you  the  first  instalment  of  a  serial 
story  about  the  greatest  of  all  dem¬ 
ocrats,  Abraham  Lincoln.  A  story 
written  by  the  man  above  all  other 
.\merican  authors  best  qualified 
for  the  task. 

Trying  BachcUer  was  bom  on  the  edge 
of  the  time  of  the  pioneer.  His  father  was 
one  of  the  movers.  From  fireside  tales, 
from  the  talk  of  the  camp  and  field.  Irving 
Bacheller  in  his  youth  (Lank  in  the  spirit 
of  the  jMoneer — the  look  and  fervor  of  the 
cpringtime  of  America — the  passion  of  the 
sowers  and  the  builders  of  our  democracy. 
No  other  living  writer  has  such  familiarity 
with  the  fundamentals  of  .\merican  life. 
No  writer  save  Mark  Twain  has  so  signal¬ 
ized  the  character,  the  humor,  the  droller¬ 
ies,  the  simplicity  of  the  old  time.  No¬ 
where  can  one  find  a  richer  .\mericanism 
than  in  “Eben  Holden”  or  “The  Light  in 
the  Clearing”  or  “Silas  Strong.” 

Hamlin  Garland  has  written  of  him: 
"Irving  Bacheller  is  a  tN^ical  .\merican. 
On  both  sides  of  the  family  fireplace  his 
people  are  of  deep-r(X)ted  race:  industrious, 
God-fearing  and  self-respecting.  His  sires 
were  among  those  who  conquered  the  New 
World  forests,  plowed  its  granite  hills  and 
drained  its  swamps.  Born  in',  a  clearing 
in  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York  State, 
this  novelist  not  only  keeps  his  nath'e  land 
in  memory ;  he  has  put  it  imperishably 
into  .\merican  fiction.  In  his  poems  and 
stories  you  may  find  the  finest  t>pes  and 
the  best  traditions  of  the  ‘North  Coun¬ 
try.’  ” 

Mr.  Bacheller  has  studied  the  character 
of  Lincoln  for  many  years.  He  knows  the 
background  and  environment  of  Lincoln 
from  boyh<xxl  to  manh(xxl.  prodigious 
amunt  of  bbor  has  gone  into  his  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  writing  of  this  b(X)k.  Mr. 
Bacheller  has  collected  his  notes  through 
long  days  in  libraries,  in  interviews  with 
Lmcoln’s  contempxtraries,  and  with  people 
who  cany  memories  of  the  pioneer  days. 
With  remarkable  vividness  'and  insight 
and  minuteness  of  detail  he  has  pxtrtrayed 
the  career  of  the  Emancipator  on  the 
broad  background  of  the  Middle  West 
from  18:}!  to  1860,  the  story  running 
through  the  picturesque  peri^  of  the 
pioneers  and  the  bdder-climbers. 

Too  many  of  Lincoln’s  biographers  give 


Irving  Bacheller 

us  the  bare  facis  of  his  life  and  only  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  their  background.  They  are 
not  enough  to  give  an  adequate  notion  of 
the  character  of  the  great  democrat  or  of 
the  way  he  came  by  it.  In  Mr.  Bacheller’s 
stor>'  we  live  with  the  young  gbnt  .\be  and 
the  man  Lincoln;  we  meet  his  companions; 
we  hear  him  talking  in  the  store  or  by  the 
cabin  fireside  or  on  the  stump;  we  go  with 
him  through  his  hours  of  study  and  the 
large  and  small  adventures  of  his  daily 
life;  we  listen  to  his  stories;  as  we  bugh 
with  him  we  get  his  views  on  sundry  big 
problems  of  life;  we  feel  hb  hours  of  db- 
couragement  and  depression;  we  learn  why 
he  turned  thb  way  or  that  at  certain  forks 
in  the  road;  we  see  him  ch(X)sing  the  stars 
by  whose  light  he  traveled. 

Though  \Ir.  Bacheller  began  studying 
Lincoln  before  the  great  war  turned  into 
a  struggle  for  demtKracy,  the  final  ur^ 
to  writing  came  from  the  pressure  of  thb 
tremendous  world  movement.  The  in- 
trcxiuction  to  Mr.  Bacheller’s  story  will 
give  you  the  sense  of  that  strong  drive. 
We  asked  him  to  define  for  us  the  mtxxi 
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in  which  he  undert(X)k  the  work,  and  this 
b  from  hb  letter  in  reply: 

“DemtKracy  b  to-day  the  most  honored 
word  in  the  dictionary.  It  b  the  theme  of 
themes.  The  humbug  of  divine  right  is 
dead.  Its  head  has  fallen  into  the  b^ket. 
Henceforth  human  rights  are  to  be  re- 
spiected  the  world  over.  American  de- 
mtKracy,  sneered  at  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury,  has  been  vindicated.  It  b  the  big¬ 
gest  thing  in  the  world.  Its  founders  have 
been  clothed  with  inspiration.  The  town 
meeting  and  the  common  sch(x>l  have 
stood  between  humanity  and  destruction, 
and  turned  the  tide.  Now  under  every 
sky  they  see  the  truth  of  the  dictum  that 
men  were,  indeed,  created  free  and  equal. 
Light  b  to  fall  into  the  dark  pbces.  S<x)n 
or  bte  the  common  sense  of  the  common 
pieople  b  to  rule.  Where  there  b  no 
common  sense  there  will  be  common 
suffering  until,  through  schoob,  gross  igno¬ 
rance  has  been  dbpelled,  and  a  common 
sense  of  justice  and  decency  created. 
Men  and  women  are  not  to  be  cattle  any 
longer.  Freedom  b  won  for  them,  and 
they  will  learn  how  to  use  it. 

“And  the  greatest  dem(Krat,  since  Jesus 
Chrbt,  was  .\braham  Lincoln.  He  is  the 
man  of  all  men. 

“Democracy  b  to  rule  the  most  of  the 
world  and  Common  Sense  will  be  its 
Vice-President.  And  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  the  largest  holding  of  common  sense 
which  any  brain  known  to  hbtory  has 
pxissessed.  The  wisdom  of  generations 
gathered  in  the  school  of  bitter  exprerience 
was  in  thb  one  man. 

“Justice  b  the  chief  ideal  of  Democracy. 
Lincoln  had  a  monumental  and  unfailing 
sense  of  justice.  Lincoln  b  to-day  the 
most  inspiring  figure  in  profane  hbtory. 
He  stancls  head  and  shoiilders  above  the 
host  of  the  ages.  He  was  the  herald  and 
forerunner  of  a  new  order  of  men — the  men 
who  are  to  step  forth  out  of  the  ranks 
with  the  wisdom  and  the  aspirations  of 
the  multitude  in  their  soub. 

“Thb  story  should  establbh  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  1860  and  1914;  between  the 
wars  of  emancipation  in  America  and 
Europe.  For  Lincoln  sounded  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  great  struggle.  .America  could 
not  live  p>art  slave  and  p)art  free.  So  the 
world  could  not  live  part  slave  and  part 
free.” 
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A  Y  sKow.  Vaudeville  straigLt  from  Broadway  to  tte  front. 


‘Ihc  DOUGHBOY  ani  the  Y 


By  Herbert  Corey 


WE  HAVE  had  criticisms  and  defenses  of  the  Y’s  work  from  all  sorts  of  people,  but  very  little  to  tell  us  how  the  one 
chiefly  concerned — the  doughboy — ^feels  about  it.  Here  is  an  interpretation  of  his  attitude,  and  an  estimate  of 
the  successes  and  failures  of  its  work  lor  him  by  one  who  has  been  with  the  American  soldier  in  France  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Mr.  Corey  has  spent  more  than  three  years  on  the  various  war  fronts,  eighteen  months  of  the  time  with  the 
American  forces.  This  article,  written  in  France  after  the  armistice,  siuns  up  his  impressions  and  experiences  con¬ 
cerning  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s  work  during  the  war. 

WHY  doesn't  the  dough-  “Did  I  ever  tell  you  what  that  Y  man  at  that  an  unfortunate  organization  could 
bo\'  like  the  Y?  Nancy  did  to  a  bunch  of  us  one  rainy  suffer  from.  The  soldiers  read  in  the  pa- 

\\  ell.  there  are  plenty  night?”  pers  statements  of  what  the  Y  was  doing, 

of  reasons.  Most  of  But  the  tenth  man  in  the  group — ^in  any  had  done  and  would  continue  to  do  for 

them  crumple  on  exam-  group  of  soldiers — is  apt  to  take  a  fair  and  them,  and  compared  these  glowing  pros- 

ination.  Some  were  mis-  judicial  attitude.  He  is  fairly  sure  to  giv'e  pectuses  with  the  sad  reality.  The  sol- 

understandings.  Some  were  l)orn  of  wet  to  the  Y  credit  for  earnest  and  self-sac-  diers  swore  about  it.  It  became  a  habit  of 
feet  and  frosty  blankets  and  discomfort,  rificing  service.  He  remembers  the  day  he  the  soldiers  to  swear  about  it.  The  articles 

B  ut  the  one  big  reason  is  the  Y  man — certain  first  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  France.  The  of  war  as  subscribed  to  by  the  average  pri- 

Y  men.  Too  many  belong  to  that  variety  long  exaltation  of  the  voyage  was  over,  vate  in  those  days  read  as  follows: 
of  fauna  known  to  the  doughboy  as  crabs.  Though  he  had  been  wet  and  ill  and  hungry  “Why  aren’t  we  out  there  fightin’,  in- 

Here  is  a  little  sample  of  the  soldier  feel-  and  grossly  overcrowded,  it  had  been  a  stead  of  marchin’  around  in  this  doggoned 
ing.  One  long-legged,  rough-necked,  well-  new  experience  to  him,  and  he  had  been  mud? 

liked  Y  man  from  Eldorado.  Kansas,  used  tense  with  interest;  the  ever-present  dan-  “The  French  are  funny  people, 

to  carry  a  small  note-book  in  which  he  made  gcr  of  U-boats  had  actually  exhilarated  “This  is  a  bum  raincoat, 

acquaintances  write  obser\'ations  on  life  in  him.  But  when  he  reached  land  his  heart  “The  Y  is  rotten.” 

France,  the  price  of  eggs,  our  gallant  allies  sagged  down  to  his  boots.  He  suffered  Pretty  soon  what  very  learned  men  call 

and  kindrecl  topics.  One  boy  put  this  from  a  peculiar  hollow  feeling.  He  felt  mass  psychology  was  created.  Newly  ar- 
down:  that  somewhere  ahead  in  this  dark  land  rived  soldiers  found  the  old-timers  deriding 

“Thank  God  for  a  \  man  with  a  heart.”  strange  and  tenible  things  awaited  him—  the  Y,  whereupon  they  fell  into  the  fashion. 
Now.  there  was  a  compelling  motive  lx*-  things  that  were  terrible  because  they  were  Men  who  spent  every  leisure  hour  in  the\ 
hind  that  sentiment.  That  boy  had  been  unknown.  .And  then  he  saw  the  Y’s  sign—  huts  cursed  the  organization  that  har- 
hurt.  There  must  be  something  to  ac-  “Welcome.”  bored  them.  It  was  not  ingratitude— they 

count  for  the  fact  that  eight  doughboys  “They  were  just  so  darned  ordinary,  just  thought  along  the  crowd’s  groove, 
out  of  ten  in  France  would  not  pause  to  dis-  working  behind  the  counter  in  the  Y  hut,  This  warrior  attitude  was  unfair  and 
cuss  the  Y  when  asked.  They*  just  said,  that  I  felt  at  home  again.”  unjudicial.  Before  committing  himself 

“Oh — hangnail — ”  and  moved  on.  The  The  tenth  man  is  not  apt  to  sfxak  in  de-  against  the  Y  each  man  should  have 
ninth  man  followed  the  interrogator  around  fense  of  the  Y  unless  he  is  pressed.  It  isn’t  counted  the  Y  secretaries  he  had  met  and 
to  go  on  record  in  penetrating  tones.  He  done  in  the  army.  Early  in  America’s  assessed  the  faults  and  virtues  of  each  and 
did  not  confine  himself  to  discussing  the  Y.  participation  in  the  war  the  Y  made  about  then  averaged  this  up,  and  credited  the  or- 
He  wanted  to  quote  excerpts  from  his  au-  every  mistake  that  could  be  made,  and  suf-  ganization  with  the  good  work  performed, 
tobiography.  He  said:  fered  from  almost  every  bit  of  h,ard  luck  and  read  the  history' of  other  wars — 
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Only,  if  he  had  done  this  he  would  have 
had  no’  time  to  fight  or  work  or  learn  to 
parlh-'ioo  Franqais.  But  that  would  have 
b«n  the  fair  and  the  judicial  course. 

WTicrcas  the  doughboy  may  have  come 
in  contact  with  twenty  Y  men  during  his 
period  of  service  in  France,  nineteen  of 
them  were  probably  ordinary  American  citi- 
aens  of  the  sort  that  we  elbow  in  the  street¬ 
cars  back  home.  They  came  from  the 
same  sort  of  towns  and  the  same  sort  of 
homes  that  the  soldier  did.  But  the 
twentieth  may  have  been  the  Lord  High 
Crustacean  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  Crabs. 

Wdl,  you  know — I  know — the  soldier 
knows  which  one  of  the  twenty  he  remembers 
and  talks  about.  The  trouble  with  the  Y  has 
been  that  too  many  of  the  secretaries  who 
served  in  France  have  been  of  this  order. 
Mark  that  I  do  not  say  that  tnany  of  them 
have  been — merely  that  too  many  of  them 
have  been.  Some  were  professionally 
sweet  and  called  the  soldier  “brother.” 
Others  were  cranky  and  sniffy  and  superior. 
Some  waited  on  the  soldier  as  though  they 
thought  they  were  doing  him  a  favor  to 
pass  chocolates  over  the  counter.  They 
condescended  to  him.  They  seemed  to  be 
saying  to  themselves: 

“I  am  better  than  thou,  poor  rookie. 
The  very  fact  that  I  am  out  in  this  dis¬ 
gusting  foreign  country  shows  that  I  am 
better.  I  might  have  stayed  at  home 
where  I  had  a  house  with  two  porches. 
What  did  you  have?” 

The  Y  Man 

PERH.\PS  the  reader  thinks  this  is  over¬ 
drawn.  Very  well,  then.  I  refer  him  to 
one  of  the  back  numbers  of  the  Y’s  official 
publication  in  France.  In  this  back  mun- 
ber  is  the  photograph  of  a  Y  man,  wearing 
a  tin  hat,  gas  mask  strapped  on,  sitting  in 
the  bottom  of  a  trench.  In  the  foreground 
is  an  evidently  adoring  soldier.  His  face 
shows  that  his  whole  being  is  just  reeking 
with  admiration.  .\nd  the  caption  of  the 
picture  is  this  Ulvuninating  phrase: 

“You  don’t  have  to  be  here,  Y  man!” 

Is  this  an  attack  on  the  Y? 

Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  Y  did  a  big  work  in 
France.  It  made  good  in  some  ways  the 
public  has  never  heard  about ,  perhaps.  For 
instance:  The  Y’s  press-agents  have  told 
the  excellences  of  the  leave  areas  at  Aix-les- 
Bains  and  elsewhere.  These  areas  are 
wholly  under  the  control  of  the  Y.  There 
soldiers  are  quartered  in  hotels  that  were 
the  exclusive  preserves  of  the  smart  set  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  I  found  one  soldier  sleeping 
in  the  suite  that  had  always  been  reserved 
for  a  duke.  Three  others  shared  rooms 
that  Queen  \  ictoria  once  occupied.  Every 
waking  and  sleeping  moment  is  passed  amid 
luxuries.  Yet  the  Y’s  greatest  service  in 
this  matter  has  not  been  told. 

When  the  army  in  France  had  become  so 
great  and  parts  of  it  had  grown  so  tired  that 
rest  must  be  provided  for  it,  the  General 
St^  began  to  think  of  leave  areas.  Everj'- 
ihing  that  the  army  did  in  France  was 
done  under  pressure.  Every  one  was  over¬ 
worked.  Usually  no  problem  w.'is  ever 
considered  until  it  stood  in  the  army  doors 
and  shrieked,  because  the  army’s  attention 
was  directed  to  the  other  problems  that 
had  shrieked  first.  When  the  question  of 
leave  areas  was  finally  taken  up.  it  was 
placet!  in  the  hands  of  a  general.  The  gen¬ 
eral  evolved  a  truly  military  plan: 

“We  shall  establish  them  in  the  south  of 
France,”  was  his  decision.  “We  shall 


erect  nice  barracks,  very  large  and  com¬ 
fortable.  They  shall  all  be  painted  green, 
and  there  shall  be  lawns  and  gravel  paths 
on  which  the  soldiers  shall  walk.  Then 
there  shall  be  nice  drill-grounds,  on  which 
they  shall  drill  a  few  hours  a  day,  in  the  in- 
teiA'als  of  recreation - ” 

Let  the  army  in  France  pass  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Y  at  this  point.  For  a  Y 
man  had  been  called  into  consultation,  and 
he  used  the  unmilitarily  forceful  language 
which  some  Y  men  could  use  under  provo¬ 
cation.  He  talked  to  that  general  like  an 
elder  brother.  Then  he  wrote  reports 
about  it.  In  semi-public  privacy  he  said 
the  general’s  idea  of  a  leave  area  sounded 
to  him  like  the  blue-prints  of  a  reform- 
school. 

“These  tired,  nervous,  worn  soldiers  are 
to  sleep  one  hundred  to  a  barrack,  are 
they?”  he  asked. .  “.\nd  walk  on  gravel 
paths  beside  green  lawns  and  drill  until 
they  are  too  tired  to  play?  Not  if  the  Y 
can  help  it.” 

The  Y  did  help  it.  I  have  the  authority 
of  an  official  hi^  in  Y  ranks  for  my  state¬ 
ment  that  it  took  some  time  for  the  Y  to 
convince  the  army  authorities  that  the 
official-leave  area  planned  was  a  tragic  ab¬ 
surdity.  When  the  authorities  were  con¬ 
vinced,  they  cooperated  heartily  with  the  Y. 
To-day  the  entire  management  of  the  leave 
areas  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Y.  It  enter¬ 
tains  the  men  and  instructs  them,  if  they 
want  to  be  instructed,  so  that  they  can  re- 
siune  their  studies  on  their  return  home 
without  too  great  loss,  and  it  does  not 
thrust  religion  upon  them.  The  army 
pays  the  soldier’s  bill,  but  during  the  slack 
times  when  few  men  are  on  leave  the  Y 
stands  the  difference  between  the  amount 
being  paid  by  the  Government  and  the 
amount  guaranteed  to  the  hotel  proprietors 
by  the  Y. 


Sometimes  the  doughboy  criticizes  the  Y 
when  the  criticism  might  better  be  turned 
in  another  direction.  Not  long  ago  I  met 
a  group  of  soldiers  in  Paris  who  were 
grouching  in  true  soldier  fashion.  The  Y 
had  a  theatre  in  one  little  town  and  had 
imported  a  company  of  entertainers  to  play 
in  it.  For  several  nights,  the  soldiers  said, 
the  company  played  to  the  capacity  of  the 
house.  Then  a  new  rule  was  posted. 
Officers  only  were  to  be  admitted  to  the 
theatre  on  certain  nights  of  the  week. 

“What  d’ye  know  about  that?”  my 
friends  asked. 

I  tossed  around  to  the  Y  headquarters, 
full  of  heat  and  acid.  There  I  found  the 
Y  just  as  peevish  as  the  soldiers.  It  was  an 
army  colonel  who  had  done  this  thing. 
Although  the  French  staff  has  never  drawn 
a  line  between  its  officers  and  its  privates, 
and  English  officers  and  men  guffaw  cheer¬ 
ily  from  the  same  stalls,  this  colonel  felt 
t^t  American  officers  should  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  any  social  contagion  by  mixing 
too  freely  with  privates  to  whom  they  had 
not  been  introduced.  So  he  ordered  the  Y 
to  close  the  theatre  to  privates  on  certain 
days  of  the  week,  and  to  officers  on  certain 
other  days. 

“The  funny  part  is,”  grinned  a  philo¬ 
sophic  Y  man,  “that  the  officers  are  just  as 
sore  as  the  men.” 

Y  Efficiency 

T  IS  true  that  the  Y  did  not  show  one 
hundred  per  cent,  of  efficiency,  but 
then  no  other  organization  functioned 
up  to  the  possible  in  those  scrambled  first 
few  months  after  we  went  to  war.  It  was 
as  efficient  as  the  army,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered. 

It  took  some  time  for  the  Y  to  find 
itself.  It  was  hampered  by  conditions 
that  it  could  not  unhamper.  But  the 
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major  part  of  the  criticism  from  the  ranks 
is  not  based  upon  the  Y’s  mistakes  and 
failures.  The  soldier  commentators  re¬ 
member  the  occasional  Y  man  who  failed 
to  make  good. 

Souilly  is  a  little  town  near  the  .\rgonne 
forest.  When  the  armistice  was  signed 
and  the  German  organization  began  to 
break  down,  released  prisoners  drifted  back 
across  the  lines.  One  met  them  every¬ 
where.  ragged,  skinny,  feet  coming  through 
their  shoes,  but  mostly  wearing  a  grin. 
They  could  usually  raise  a  feeble  little  yip. 
A  dozen  such  ex-prisoners  tottered  into  the 
Y  hut  at  Souilly.  They  were  .\mericans 
who  had  been  taken  in  that  vicious  hand- 
to-hand,  tree-and-mud  fighting  in  the 
.\rgonne. 

“We  haven’t  had  a  bite  to  eat  since  we 
got  away,”  said  the  spokesman. 

There  were  other  soldiers  in  the  \  hut. 
They  urged  the  returned  prisoners  to  a 
table  and  ordered  hot  chocolate  and  what¬ 
not  for  them.  A  Y  hut  is  not  a  restaurant 
and  the  feeding  capacities  of  this  hut  were 
strained.  The  poor  devils  ate  and  ate — 
it  is  a  wonder  they  did  not  kill  themselves — 
and  were  comforted.  Their  eyes  lost 
that  dim.  glazed  look.  They  began  to 
talk  among  themselves.  One  or  two 
moved  toward  the  hot  stove  and  nodded  off 
to  sleep.  Then  the  Y  man  came  bustling 
out.  He  was  business-like,  that  Y  man. 
He  went  right  to  the  point: 

“Now,”  said  he,  crisply,  “who’s  going  to 
settle  for  all  this?” 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  the  Y  paid. 
The  ex-prisoners  could  not  pay.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  had  taken  all  their  money.  They 
could  not  even  reply  to  the  business  man. 
.\11  the  happiness  went  out  of  their  faces  as 
though  the  light  behind  had  been  turned 
off.  They  were  like  children — every  sol¬ 
dier  is  strikingly  like  a  child — and  they  felt 
hurt  and  chilled  and  unwelcome.  They 
looked  appealingly  at  the  three  or  four 
buddies  who  had  been  talking  to  them. 
Maybe  these  good  fellows  would  settle  the 
bill,  even  though  a  private  soldier’s  pocket 
is  both  shallow  and  leaky. 

Good  Fellows 

They  did  settle  it.  too.  They  talked  to 
that  Y  man  like  a  parliament  of  Dutch 
uncles.  They  told  him  where  he  and  the  Y 
and  the  hundred-million  bankroll  and  all 
his  collateral  and  subsidiary  relations  “got 
off  at.”  They  were  ungrammatical  and 
rude  and  even  noisy.  Usually  a  soldier 
does  not  talk  back  to  a  Y  man,  but  it  is 
never  safe  to  rely  on  a  precedent  nowadays. 
By  and  by  the  Y  man  said  that  he  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  that  the  treat  was  on 
the  Y.  He  smiled  as  he  said  it,  and  rubbefl 
his  hands  and  tried  to  act  like  a  good  fellow. 
But  he  failed.  Good  fellows  are  bom.  and 
not  reconstructed. 

One  might  go  on  relating  anecdotes  of 
this  sort.  There  was  a  Y  man  at  Bar-le- 
Duc,  for  example,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  Officers’  Y  Club.  One  very  black  and 
rainy  night  a  friend  of  mine  knocked  at  the 
door.  Then  he  knocked  again.  By  and 
by  reluctant  footsteps  were  heard  approach¬ 
ing  the  portal,  and  a  sour  voice  was  heard 
inside: 

“It’s  after  hours,”  said  the  soured  voice. 
“You’ll  have  to  go  away.” 

My  friend  had  just  come  down  from  the 
Argonne,  where  he  had  played  an  epic  part 
in  the  fight.  He  said  that  if  the  Y  man 
did  not  open  the  door  he  would  kick  it  in. 


Perhaps  his  manners  had  been  coarsened 
by  killing  Germans.  Maybe  it  was  just  lie- 
cause  the  night  was  wet  and  cold  and  every 
bed  in  town  was  full  up.  .\fter  he  had 
repeated  his  statement  the  Y  man  opened 
the  door. 

“But  I  can’t  let  you  in,”  said  the  Y  man. 
“It’s  after  hours.  You  understand  that 
we  must  have  some  rules  for  a  place  like 
this.” 

“Have  you  any  beds?”  asked  my  friend. 
“Oh,  yes,”  said  the  Y  man.  “But  it’s 
after  hours - ” 

So  my  friend  went  in  and  picked  out  a 
bed  for  himself.  Then  he  looked  around 
for  his  two  orderlies.  The  Y  man  said 
that,  of  course,  this  being  an  Officers’  Club, 
he  had  turned  them  out.  So  my  friend 
had  to  open  the  door  and  stand  there 
and  yoo-hoo  untQ  he  made  them  hear. 
Then  he  picked  out  two  beds  for  them. 
But  the  Y  man  kept  on  repeating  that  my 
friend  had  come  in  after  hours. 

Mistakes 

The  anecdotal  appetite  grows  on  me,  and 
I  shall  tell  another  stor>'.  Just  before 
the  fight  at  Cantigny  one  of  the  divisions 
had  b^n  for  days  without  cigarets  or  choco¬ 
lates  or  anything  else  good  to  eat  or  smoke. 

,  It  was  not  the  Y’s  fault.  The  army  had 
been  forced  to  commandeer  transporta¬ 
tion  in  every  direction  and  the  Y  had  had 
no  trucks.  last  one  truckload  of  goodies 
reached  the  division  and  the  word  was  sent 
out.  Men  walked  six  and  seven  kilometers 
to  the  little  town  in  which  the  Y  was  to  hold 
its  sale.  .\n  elderly  and  thoroughly  good 
Y  man  was  in  charge.  He  was  moral  all 
the  way  through,  but  he  had  no  more  im¬ 
agination  than  a  goat.  Never  having 
smoked  the  accursed  things  himself,  he 
could  not  understand  what  cigarets  mean 
to  boys  who  live  and  eat  and  sleep  in  the 
rain.  .\lso  he  was  fussy. 

“I  can  only  allow  one  pack  of  cigarets 
and  one  cake  of  chocolate  to  a  man,”  he 
said.  “There  is  not  enough  to  go  around.” 

No  one  complained.  The  .\merican  sol¬ 
dier  takes  things  as  they  come.  So  the  men 
who  had  walk^  in  six  and  seven  kilometers 
formed  up  in  a  long,  snaky  line  that  wound 
two  or  three  times  around  the  Y’s  truck, 
and  hitched  forward  for  their  cigarets. 
Not  many  of  them  had  copper  or  silver 
money,  for  it  is  too  easily  lost  in  the  field. 
Soldiers  prefer  paper  money.  By  and  by 
the  old  man  in  the  truck  made  an  an¬ 
nouncement  : 

“You  must  have  the  exact  change,”  said 
he,  “or  I  can  not  serve  you.  I  can  not  make 
change.” 

Most  of  them  walked  back  the  six  and 
seven  kilometers  to  their  camps  without 
cigarets  or  chocolates.  The  old  man  in  the 
truck  did  not  understand.  He  was  fussy 
and  nervous — and  he  did  not  realize  how 
bitterly  those  boys  cursed  him  on  their  way 
back  “home,”  as  they  pathetically  called 
their  dingy  billets.  He  will  never  under¬ 
stand  that  those  men  will  not  forget  what 
he  did.  or  that  they  will  continue  to  charge 
it  against  the  Y. 

Difficulties 

/^N  THE  other  hand,  any  impartial 
critic  must  give  credit  to  the  Y  for 
good  work  done. 

For  eighteen  months,  or  during  the  en¬ 
tire  period  of  fighting,  I  was  attached  to  the 
.\merican  .\rmy  as  an  accredited  corre¬ 
spondent.  During  that  time  I  learned  to 


appreciate  what  the  Y  was  doing  and  tryiiw 
to  do,  and  I  saw  why  it  could  not  do 

Its  actual  achievements  are  to  be  mea¬ 
sured  not  in  terms  of  dollars  and  tons-^ 
a  statement  of  its  annual  turnover 
singularly  little— but  in  the  real  comfort  it 
brought  to  the  men.  There  were  scores  of 
sections  along  the  front  where  the  Y  fur¬ 
nished  the  only  place  in  which  the  men 
could  meet  each  other.  Dry  floors  and 
tight  roofs  may  seem  commonplaces  to  the 
people  at  home,  but  in  parts  of  France  they 
were  luxuries.  Just  to  get  out  of  t^  drag¬ 
ging  mud  was  happiness.  The  war  wi^ 
out  the  Y  would  have  been  much  more 
ghastly. 

At  the  rear  the  Y’s  task  was  com¬ 
paratively  simple.  The  problems  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  housing  were  difficult,  but  no 
unusual  factors  were  presented.  If  no 
house  could  be  obtained,  the  Y  built  a  hut 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  SOS  tried  earnestly  to  pro¬ 
vide  transportation  for  cigarets  which  were 
destined  to  come  to  them,  even  if  freight¬ 
ing  cigarets  to  the  front  seemed  impracti¬ 
cable. 

At  the  front  no  condition  resembled 
any  condition  that  Y  workers  had  ever 
met  before.  There  was  no  transportation, 
yet  supplies  must  be  sent  to  the  men. 
There  were  no  houses,  yet  the  Y  hut  must 
be  opened.  Impossibilities  must  be  met 
and  conquered  by  the  workers  of  the  Y. 
Yet  the  soldiers  were  distinctly  unfriendly. 

Religion  and  tke  Y 

The  trouble  was  that  many  of  these 
early  comers  to  France — it  was  the 
early  comer  who  established  the  Y’s  stand¬ 
ings — were  professional  religious  workers. 
Some  of  them  were  ministers. 

Do  not  think  that  this  is  a  criticism  of 
the  professional  religionist.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  many  distinctly  made  good.  Some 
of  them  knew  by  instinct  how  to  mix. 
They  could  shake  hands  like  men  instead  of 
like  professionals.  They  never  addressed 
a  perfect  stranger  as  “brother,”  even  if  he 
did  wear  a  khaki  coat.  I  vaguely  recafl 
dozens  of  Tommies  and  Jimmies  and 
Hickies  in  Y  uniform,  and  my  own  sus¬ 
picion  is  that  in  private  life  these  good  com¬ 
rades  had  pulpits  or  belonged  to  faculties. 
Too  many  of  the  early  Y  workers,  however, 
had  only  seen  this  sinful  world  across  the 
secretary’s  counter.  They  had  lived  in 
shelter.  Loud  voices  and  hearty  laughter 
jarred  on  them.  It  was  not  that  they  were 
so  religious  as  that  they  were  so  darned 
refined. 

Some  of  them  ultimately  rubbed  off  the 
fuzz  and  became  real  foUu.  I  ran  across 
one  such  chap  at  Cheppyone  night.  When 
I  had  first  seen  him.  months  before,  he  was 
dainty  and  neat.  He  was  almost  sweet 
He  had  come  direct  from  a  refined  college 
town  where  he  lived  in  a  refined  boarding¬ 
house  and  moved  in  refined  circles.  At 
Cheppy  he  had  been  serving  soldiers  for 
forty-eight  hours  without  a  break  and  he 
looked  a  good  deal  like  a  peculiarly  mussy 
tramp  in  khaki.  I  should  never  have  sus¬ 
pect^  him  of  the  power  to  produce  the 
horrible  red  whisker  which  sprouted  all 
over  his  face.  His  eyes  looked  like  little 
red  holes  and  his  voice  cracked  from  sheer 
fatigue.  But  he  was  happy.  At  least  he 
looked  and  acted  happy.  He  dealt  out 
cigarets  with  both  hands. 

“There’s  a  guy,”  said  the  cook  at  the 
company  kitchen  where  I  bummed  my 
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breakfast  that  morning,  “that  can  have 
anything  I’ve  got — or  anything  that  any¬ 
body  in  this  here  company’s  got.  And  I’ll 
hang  somep’n  on  anybody  who  says  he 
can’t.  But  no  other  Y  man  need  apply.” 

“How  many  other  Y  men  do  you  know?” 

1  asked. 

“Only  him,”  said  the  cook. 

Y  Men  and  Y  Men 

rIERE  was  another  who  came  into  the 
Parisoffice  almost  in  tears.  He  told  the 
man  m  charge  of  the  preliminary  training 
that  something  had  to  be  done  for  him. 
He  was  willing  to  make  any  needed  sacri¬ 
fice,  he  said,  but  he  did  not  think  the  Y 
wanted  him  to  be  needlessly  martyred.  He 
said  his  case  just  simply  had  to  have  at¬ 
tention  before  he  went  to  the  front — 

“If,  indeed,  it  does  not  develop  that  my 
true  sphere  of  labor  should  be  here  in 
Paris - ” 

The  man  in  charge  wanted  to  know  what 
was  the  matter  with  him.  and  would  he 
make  it  snappy,  because  there  were  a  lot  of 
people  waiting.  After  one  soft  look  of  re¬ 
proach  the  secretarial  candidate  told  his 
grief: 

“AU  my  life,”  said  he,  “I’ve  suffered 
from  tender  ankles,  and  these  Y'  shoe¬ 
strings  are  just  killing  me!” 

Some  harsh  and  sudden  people  would 
have  destroyed  that  candidate  right  there 
mkI  let  the  cat  drag  him  out.  But  the  man 
in  charge  had  seen  striking  improvements 
worked  in  most  unpromising  material  He 
had  observed  that  odd  changes  take  place 
in  these  men  who  have  been  suddenly  re¬ 
moved  from  the  artificial  props  and  but¬ 
tresses  of  their  accustomed  surroundings. 
Sometimes  fine,  stalwart,  upstanding  men 
go  to  pieces.  They  fall  like  trees  that  have 
rotted  at  the  heart.  Others  who  have  been 
softened  and  almost  effeminized  by  the 
very  ease  of  li\  ing  develop  an  astounding 
strength. 

“You  go  to  a  hospital,”  said  he  to  the 
candidate,  “and  watch  while  ten  soldiers 
have  their  injtired  feet  attended  to.  Then 
cwne  back  here  to-morrow  morning.” 


The  ne.xt  day  the  candidate  appeared. 
He  just  nodd^  to  the  man  in  charge. 
“I’m  cured,”  said  he. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  man  who 
knows  Barker  to  criticize  religious  workers 
as  a  class.  Reverend  M.  J.  Barker  was  a 
clergynnan  of  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania. 
When  I  found  him  in  the  field,  he  could  only 
be  distinguished  from  the  men  of  his  regi¬ 
ment  by  the  fact  that  he  limped  a  little. 
He  had  been  hit  in  the  leg  by  a  piece  of 
shrapnel.  Many  of  his  men  were  mill  and 
mine  hands  of  all  sorts  and  nationalities. 
They  worshiped  Barker.  He  fought  for 
them.  He  got  cigarets  when  cigarets  were 
ungettable.  Once  when  the  morale  was 
low  he  abducted  a  movie  operator  and  gave 
a  picture  show  in  a  cavern  which  was  actu¬ 
ally  underneath  the  enemy’s  front  lines. 
He  spx)tted  some  annoying  snipers,  and  a 
field  gun  arranged  that  they  should  at  once 
cease  to  snipe.  He  used  to  crawl  out  into 
“no  man’s  land”  at  night  and  carry  in  the 
wounded. 

Sometimes  the  youngster  out  there  was 
too  far  gone.  Then  Barker  stayed  wdth 
him.  and  held  his  hand  in  the  darkness 
until  he  had  crossed  over.  Xo  wonder 
his  men  adored  him. 

“I  wish,”  said  his  general,  “I  had  a 
couple  more  damn  fook  like  Barker.  If 
I  had  ’em,  this  brigade  could  lick  crea¬ 
tion.” 

Barker  and  Barker’s  sort  were  men  first 
and  Y'  workers  second.  They  were  diplo¬ 
mats  in  khaki.  Men  of  this  sort  never 
talked  religion  unless  they  were  asked  to 
and  if  they  held  a  religious  service  it  was 
advertised  as  a  religious  sei^-ice.  It  did 
not  camouflage  as  a  movie  show,  to  be 
turned  into  a  prayer-meeting  when  the  op¬ 
erator  finished  the  first  reel.  The  men 
talked  religion  to  the  Barker  sort.  They 
wanted  to  know  and  so  they  asked.  Or 
they  told  their  thoughts  and  fears  with  that 
singularly  moving  candor  which  one  finds 
only  in  the  fighting  forces.  The  profes¬ 
sional  religionist  that  did  the  Y  harm  was 
the  man  who  had  the  tact  of  a  trench 
mortar. 


.Yt  Tours  one  night  a  bunch  of  young¬ 
sters  had  gathered  around  the  piano  in  the 
\  canteen.  One  of  them  was  a  “rag”  ar¬ 
tist,  and  they  were  having  a  fine  old  time. 
He  knew  the  accompaniments  to  almost 
every  popular  song  of  the  past  decade. 
YVhen  he  did  not  know  it,  he  vamped  it. 
The  kids  were  singing  their  fine  young 
heads  off  and  the  crowd  kept  getting 
bigger  and  denser.  .Yt  last  the  Y'  secretary 
bustled  in. 

“Fine,  boys,”  said  he  in  all  sincerity. 
His  face  shone.  He  meant  it.  “That 
sounds  bully.  Now,  what  do  you  say  to 
striking  up  a  hymn?” 

^\^ct  Blankets 

WELL,  you  know  how  long  that  bunch 
hung  about  the  piano.  .Y  perfectly 
well-meaning,  religious,  earnest,  zealous 
secretary  had  simply  spoiled  an  evening  for 
the  Y'’s  guests.  Not  only  that.  He  had 
helped  build  up  the  most  undesirable  of 
reputations  for  the  Y.  The  Y  chiefs 
wanted  the  Y'  canteens  to  be  the  favorite  re¬ 
sort  of  every  man  in  the  .Y.  E.  F.  They  did 
their  best  to  make  them  so.  That  is  what 
the  .Ymerican  people  gave  its  millions  for. 
Y'et  ever>’  man  in  that  little  gathering  must 
have  drawn  away  from  the  Y  canteen 
after  that  episode.  They  must  have  been 
afraid  to  b^n  “ragging”  for  fear  some 
shining-faced  young  enthusiast  would 
hurry  over  with  the  deadly  suggestion  that 
“we  strike  up  a  hymn.” 

.Yfter  the  disastrous  first  months, during 
which  the  army’s  eye  got  sot,  like  a  pig’s 
in  a  lane,  the  Y’  theory  of  the  best  manner 
of  selecting  secretaries  was  changed.  Sec¬ 
retaries  for  foreign  service  were  thereafter 
chosen  because  of  fitness  for  the  work  in 
France,  rather  than  for  ability  to  handle 
a  Y  assignment  back  home. 

.Yt  the  beginning — before  the  dual  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Y'’s  actmties  had  been  clearly 
defined — too  much  emphasis  had  been 
placed  upmn  the  goodness  of  an  applicant 
for  foieign  service. 

A  questionnaire  was  submitted  to  appli¬ 
cants  in  which  many  of  the  questions  would 
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have  been  wholly  proper  if  the  candidate 
had  been  asking  appointment  as  secretary 
in  a  Y  at  home.  A  representative  of  the 
Y  with  the  army  must  be  a  good  man, 
of  course,  but  above  all  he  must  be  a 
good  fellow.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Board  in  New  York  ever  appreciat¬ 
ed  this  fact,  but  when  the  army  began  to 
grow  and  the  need  for  secretaries  in  the  field 
became  more  urgent — this  was  about  July, 
1918 — the  board  found  itself  physically 
unequal  to  the  task  of  personal  selection. 

Then  it  began  work  along  a  different  line. 
The  Y  chiefs  in  the  districts  into  which  the 
United  States  had  been  divided  were  asked 
to  go  out  and  find  the  men.  It  may  never 
have  occurred  to  Tommy  Smith,  who  ran 
the  Owl  Cigar  Store  near  the  Erie  depot, 
that  he  mi^t  go  to  France  with  the  Y. 
Tommy  wanted  to  go  to  France  because — 
well,  dam  it,  the  board  had  turned  him 
down  for  service,  but  he  felt  just  as  good  as 
any  of  these  guys  he  saw  in  uniform,  and 
the  alert  Y  chief  in  the  district  picked 
Tommy  to  go.  His  character  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  search,  of  course,  but  his  value 
to  the  Y  no  longer  depended  primarily  on 
church  membership. 

I  rode  into  a  little  messed-up,  dirty, 
bloody,  shattered  town  near  X'arennes  one 
day.  \  sort  of  an  awning  against  rain  and 
sun  and  shrapnel  had  been  built  out  of  cor-' 
rugated  iron  against  what  was  left  of  a 
house  wall,  and  wounded  men  were  being 
cared  for  there.  It  was  a  horrible  place 
Men  were  dying  all  alone,  only  a  blanket 
pulled  over  their  faces  to  keep  the  rain 
from  them  during  their  last  agony.  Men 
were  running  about,  preoccupied,  sleeves 
rolled  up,  daubed  wdth  mud,  spattered  wdth 
fresh  blood.  A  surgeon  worked  like  a 
butcher  for  speed,  though  with  care  and 
gentleness  for  all  that. 

A.ppliecl  Religion 

ALITFLE  Y  man  spoke  to  a  sergeant. 

“You’ll  get,”  said  he,  “that  awning 
rigged  up  so  I  can  get  more  wounded  men 
in  shelter  or  I’ll  raise  hell  with  you.” 

“All  right,  Y,”  said  the  sergeant.  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  there  was  enough  religion  in  that 
one  sentence  of  the  Y  man  to  help  him  get 
by  any  questionnaire  that  was  ever  framed 
by  any  personnel  board  on  earth.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  seemed  at  times  as  though  the 
authorities  here  in  France  depended  on  the 
old  foot-mle.  One  of  the  Y  actors  told  me 
once  that  out  of  the  three  hundred  secre¬ 
taries  he  had  come  in  contact  with  during 
some  months’  ser\dce,  not  ten  per  cent,  were 
efticient  from  his  point  of  view.  “Not  ten 
per  cent,  were  on  to  their  jobs.” 

He  had  found  one  man  who  was  very 
good  indeed,  he  said.  He  was  a  hustler. 
He  not  only  billed  the  towns,  but  he  got  the 
show -shops  ready  for  them.  Between 
times  he  called  on  generals.  “I’ve  got  a 
bunch  of  actors  ready  to  give  a  show,  gen¬ 
eral,”  he  would  say;  “now,  if  you  want  this 
act  for  your  outfit,  send  an  ambulance 
down  to  the  next  patch  of  woods.  I’ve  got 
my  actors  hidden  there.”  The  general 
was  always  willing  to  send  the  ambulance. 
The  actors  came  back  singing  the  efficient 
secretary’s  praises.  They  sang  them  in  the 
Paris  headquarters. 

“Hum,”  said  the  gentlemen  in  Paris. 
“We  were  about  to  send  that  man  home. 
He  seemed  too — well,  almost  brutal — he 
was  so  insistent  on  having  his  own  way.” 

The  person  not  familiar  with  army  and  Y 
conditions  in  France  may  think  that  this 
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is  hardly  fair  play  on  my  part.  He  may  sus¬ 
pect  that  I  am  piling  up  little  stories  against 
the  Y  just  to  support  my  theme  that  the 
trouble  with  the  Y  in  France  was  the  Y 
man.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case. 
Any  one  who  knows  the  Y  and  the  army 
could  go  on  relating  tales  of  this  sort  until 
the  cows  come  home.  There  is  the  inci¬ 
dent,  for  example — I  relate  it  with  diffi¬ 
dence  and  only  because  an  official  of  the 
Y  in  Paris  told-  it  to  me — of  the  good 
man  who  acted  as  secretary  at  an  outlying 
post. 

“We  had  sent  baseballs  out  there,”  said 
the  official,  “but  not  nearly  enough.  Just 
then  it  was  pwirticularly  hard  to  get  base¬ 
balls,  and  the  secretary  was  preserving 
them  very  carefully.  Whenever  the  boys 
finished  playing  he  gathered  up  the  balls 
and  looked  them  over.  Finally  he  de¬ 
veloped  a  plan  for  saving  the  wear  and  tear 
on  the  covers. 

“  ‘I’ve  been  looking  at  these  balls,’  said 
he,  ‘and  I  believe  that  they  will  not  rip 
so  badly  if  you  take  care  not  to  hit  them 
on  the  seams.’  ” 

Testaments  and  Cigarets 

IT  WAS  just  the  other  day,  too,  that  a 
minister-secretary  at  a  meeting  of  secre¬ 
taries  in  Paris  commented  bitingly  on  the 
ease  with  which  the  Y  seems  to  find  ciga- 
rets  for  the  boys,  as  compared  with  the  Y’s 
difficulty  in  procuring  New  Testaments. 
Perhaps  my  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  un¬ 
godly,  but  I  believe  that  minister  paid  the 
Y  a  very  high  compliment.  The  dough¬ 
boy  very  rarely  worries  about  his  soul. 
He  feels — or  many  of  him  feel — that  he 
has  been  very  cheerfully  doing  a  big  job 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  decency  and  hap¬ 
piness.  He  has  plenty  of  faith  that  the 
Power  above  will  see  to  it  that  he  is  not  lost 
if  anything  happens  to  his  mortal  body. 
Meanwhile  he  needs  his  cigarets. 

They  do  not  understand-^  many  of 
these  good  men  who  have  been  very  ear¬ 
nestly  working  for  the  Y.  A  friend  of  mine 
went  to  the  Y  hotel  near  the  Place  de  la 
Republique  in  Paris  in  search  of  a  room 
early  one  rainy  morning  or  late  one  rainy 
night,  as  you  will.  At  the  door  he  found  a 
group  of  boys  who  had  evidently  just  come 
to  town  on  leave.  They  were  muddy  and 
soaked  and  rusty-looking.  They  even 
had  their  tin  hats  and  gas  masks  tied  on. 
Perhaps  they  were  only  passing  through  to 
some  new  field  of  duty. 

“.\ny  rooms  left?”  he  asked. 

“There  may  be  for  you,”  one  replied. 
“There  was  none  for  us.” 

My  friend  stepped  inside  the  Y  hotel, 
and  as  he  did  so  he  heard  one  man  behind 
the  desk  say  to  another  clerk,  a  cold  and 
pale  sup)eriority  in  every  inflociion: 

“I  just  turned  away  that  crowd  out 
there.  I  think  they’re  drunk.” 

My  friend  thinks  they  were  not  drunk, 
and  he  has  some  knowledge  on  this  topic, 
having  served  in  the  Foreign  Legion.  But 
even  if  they  were  drunk — conceding  they 
were  so  pifflicated  that  a  tallow  candle 
would  look  to  them  like  the  Milky  Way — 
it  would  be  safer  for  them  to  sleep  in  a  Y 
hotel  than  to  wander  down-town  in  Paris. 
Paris  has  its  welcome  for  tired  men  at 
night,  but  one  of  the  things  the  Y  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  was  to  keep  that  welcome  from 
functioning  at  its  full  efficiency.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  men  just  in  from  the  field  who 
preferred  the  meek  comforts  of  a  Y  hotel 
to  the  Paris  offering  should  have  been  ac¬ 


cepted  no  matter  how  drunk  they  were 
But  the  Y  man  of  the  type  of  the  indi 
vidual  behind  the  hotel  counter  does  not 
think  so.  He  is  so  anxious  not  to  touch 
pitch  lest  he  be  defiled  that  he  will  not  lend 
a  hand  to  rub  a  little  pitch  off  the  other 
fellow. 

A  minor  sample  of  the  reasoning  of  one 
t^  of  Y  executive  is  in  the  refusal  to  sell 
cigarets  to  Y  secretaries  on  Sunday  in  the 
Paris  canteens.  Other  things  are  sold 
there — talcum  powder  and  shoe-laces  and 
chewing-gum  and  what-not — but  cigarets 
are  on  the  index  expurgatorius.  There  b 
something  devilish  and  menacing  about  a 
cigaret.  It  has  been  preached  about  and 
at.  It  is  true  that  the  experience  of  the 
war  has  shown  that  the  men  prefer  the 
cigaret  to  other  forms  of  manufactured 
tobacco,  and  the  men  do  not  seem  to  suffer 
in  hardiness.  But  the  cigaret  is  a  tool  of 
Satan.  Therefore  the  secretaries  must  not 
have  it  on  Sunday. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  yet  possible 
to  buy  playing-cards  in  the  Y  canteens.  At 
one  time  they  were  not  to  be  found  there. 

It  is  true  that  few’  of  the  soldiers  understand 
how  to  play  Authors  or  Old  Maid,  and 
that  too  many  of  them  are  familiar  with 
the  relative  values  of  four  of  a  kind 
and  a  full  house.  Quite  innocent  and 
harmless  games  can  be  played  with  the 
decorated  pasteboards,  but  the  Y  did 
not  have  them. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  Y  kept 
confusing  its  dual  functions.  On  the  one 
side  it  had  contracted  to  furnish  the 
soldiers  with  everything  the  soldiers  should 
be  furnished  by  an  army  canteen.  On  the 
other  side  it  was  a  quasi-religious  organ¬ 
ization.  When  it  permitted  the  right  hand 
to  interfere  with  what  the  left  hand  was 
doing,  the  soldiers  suffered. 

Most  of  the  fault,  however,  was  below- 
stairs  in  the  organization,  ^me  of  the 
workers  were  hopelessly  out  of  tact. 

TKe  Y  and  Tact 

The  day  after  the  .Americans  moved  into 
Stenay,  which  was  the  day  after  the 
Germans  moved  out,  a  pair  of  Y  secretaries 
apjxiared  at  the  bunged-up  little  town  and 
opened  a  hut.  That  was  commendable  en¬ 
terprise.  Stenay  w’as  one  of  the  meanest 
holes  in  creation  just  then,  if  one  thought 
only  in  terms  of  personal  comfort,  not  to 
speak  of  shells  and  bombs  and  cooties  and 
gas  and  the  other  incidents  of  the  forward 
area.  Night  came  on.  A  young  .Ameri¬ 
can  officer  happened  along  and  found  the 
hut’s  door  locked. 

In  front  of  it  a  long  string  of  doughboys 
stood  waiting. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked. 
“There’s  a  sign  up.”  was  the  reply,  “that 
the  doors  will  only  be  open  between  two 
and  four  o’clock.  But  we’re  out  of  ciga¬ 
rets  and  we  kinda  thought - ” 

The  men  had  been  fighting  with  half 
enough  food  and  no  cigarets  whatever. 
They  had  hojjcd  against  hope  that  some  mir¬ 
acle  might  happen  and  the  Y  door  open. 
The  young  officer  stepped  to  the  blinded 
window  and  put  his  eye  to  the  same  crack 
at  which  many  soldiers  had  put  their  eyes. 
He  saw  two  Y  men  sitting  by  a  bright, 
warm  fire  inside.  They  were  reading 
books  and  smoking  cigarets.  He  tapped 
on  the  window’,  but  the  A'  men  paid  no  at¬ 
tention. 

Then  he  tapped  harder. 

(Continued  on  page  gS) 
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•‘Tliey  Stall  Not  Pass! 

By  John  Amhruster 


Back  in  see  Saw,  Oklahoma,' 
things  are  different.  You  call 
out  the  window  to  Mary,  “Run 
over  and  tell  Mr.  Jones  that  I’ll 
be  over  to  see  him  after  sup¬ 
per!”  And  this  delightful  sys¬ 
tem  applies  even  if  Mr.  Jones  is  president 
of  the  bank,  and  you  yourself  happen  to  be 
mayor.  But  in  Washington  or  New  York 
you  must  reckon  with  the  metropolitan  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  s^retary-bird  whose  motto 
is:  “They  shall  not  pass!” 

Suppose  it  were  Mr.  Lansing,  Secretary 
of  State,  you  felt  impelled  to  talk  with. 
Presenting  yourself,  boots  blacked,  hair 
bnisbed,  at  the  door  of  the  State,  War  and 
Navy  Building,  you  would  be  directed  to 
“Room  210,  second  floor  on  the  south  side 
of  the  building.  ”  Presently  you  would  see, 
not  Mr.  Lansing,  but  his  secretary,  Mr. 
Richard  T,  Crane.  And  from  big,  courte¬ 
ous,  immovable  Mr.  Crane,  you  would 
learn  that  you  didn’t  want  to  see  Mr. 
Lansing.  What  you  really  wanted  to  see 
was  a  bureau. 

The  secretary-bird  differs  with  his  en¬ 
vironment.  In  the  Wall-Street  offices, 
looking  for  a  financier  to  back  your  pet 
project,  you  always  think  you  are  going  to 
see  your  man.  The  secretaries  here  don’t 
say,  as  in  Washington  where  the  blunter 
Washingtonian  tradition  persists,  “Mr.  X 
can  not  see  you.”  They  say,  “Mr.  X  can 
not  see  you  to-day”  Wall-Street  secretaries 
are  miracles  of  sympathy.  Their  hearts 
Weed  for  you.  You  get  the  impression  that 
lo-day  Mr.  X  just  happens  to  be  snowed 

under  with  work,  but  that  some  other  day - 

You  come  another  day  and  you  never  see 
him.  Still,  I  must  say,  I  like  the  tactful 
secretary’.  It’s  all  the  difference  between 


having  a  girl  say  “no,”  and  having  her  say 
she  will  be  a  sister  to  you. 

At  George  Michael  Cohan’s  office  they 
inform  you  that  no  one  has  ever  seen  Mr, 
Cohan,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Mrs. 
Cohan  and  the  little  Cohans.  And  his 
office  is  the  one  place  that  he  never  visits. 
Y^ou  see  he  does  all  his  song  and  play  writ- . 
ing  at  night  after  the  curtain  ^s  down'on 
the  last  act  of  “A  Prince  There  Was.”  ^  He 
turns  in  about  8  a.m.  and  sleeps  soundly 
till  tea  time.  ■ 

Rich  philanthropists  like  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Harriman  have  a  flock  of  secretaries,  male 


George  M.  Coban  is  one  hundred  per 
cent,  elusive.  He  never  comes  to  bis 
oflice. 

and  female.  They,  in  turn,  are  protected 
by  portly  butlers  and  agile  footmen.  A 
letter  from  an  imknown  person  would  have 
to  have  the  style  of  Galsworthy  and  the 
drive  of  Roosevelt  to  get  past  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  waste-basket.  And  a  caller  without 
credentials  w'ould  never  cross  the  threshold. 

My  own  theory  about  the  inaccessible 
great  is  ..that  they  are  consumed  with 
bashfulness. 


Financiers  like  Frank  Vanderlip  bave 
sympathetic  secretaries,  but  the  net 
result  is  tKe  same. 
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A  Sid  e  Line  of  Putte 


ji.  Twenty “  Per  •Cent,  Potter  Story 
By  Thomas  Addison 


Illustrated 

ty 

Robert  K. 


IT  WAS  Sunday,  the  day  before  on  the  street  expected  the  war  to  run  shade  their  prices  some;  now  they’ll  begin 
(iermany  signed  the  armistice  with  through  the  winter.-  .\nd  we  bought  on  to  meet  me.  It  will  be  a  free-for-all,  sid 
the  Entente  .Allies.  Dimcan  Potter  that  basis.  Well,  the  war  is  over.  If  vou  the  lead  I’ve  held  so  far  will  be  lost, 
sat  at  his  desk  behind  the  locked  can’t  see  it,  I  can,  and  it  has  overturn^  a  That’s  the  size  of  it,  Rufus,  measure  it 
doors  of  his  haberdasher>- in  Jason-  lot  of  plans,  mine  among  them.  Prices  anyway  you  will.” 

ville  conferring  with  Rufus  Painter,  will  tumble.  I’m  overstocked  at  high  There  was  silence  between  them  for 

manager  of  his  Anderson  store  down  the  levels,  and  with  bills  payable  I  don’t  like  a  while.  Both  were  thinking  back  over  the 
state.  Painter  was  just  in  from  his  train,  to  contemplate.”  ■  -  situation.  Potter  had  come  up  from  .\n- 

“ We  are  all  right  in  .Anderson;  comfort-  “A'ou  are  not  alone,”  Painter  essayed  to  derson  where  he  had  a  well-established 
ably  short  in  most  of  our  lines,”  Painter  comfort  him,  if  lamely.  “Petersen  of  the  men’s  furnishing  business  and  invaded  the 
was  saying.  “But  look  here,  Air.  Potter,  I  Quality  Shop  is  in  the  same  boat.  .And  metropolis  in  the  face  of  ravenous  condi- 
can’t  believe  Germany  is  going  to  quit.  Joyner  and  Ficklestein.”  tions.  The  big  army  camp  down  the  rwer 

It’s  too  darned  sudden.  She  has  got  some-  Potter’s  shoulders  lifted  the  merest  frac-  was  pouring  a  golden  flood  into  the  dty. 

thing  up  her  sleeve - ”  tion.  Painter  was  a  competent  man  in  his  The  merchants  were  drunk  with  pros^- 

Pottercuthimofl.  .Afrowning  wrinkle  had  place,  but  dense  at  times.  ity,  plunged  in  an  orgy  of  profiteering- 

gathered  between  hisdark-gray.steady  eyes.  “We  are  not  in  the  same  boat,  Rufus.  I  They  charged  what  they  pleased— and 

“A  ou  are  luckily  short,  Rufus,  only  be-  am  all  alone.  Those  fellows  have  been  got  it.  The  war  was  the  grand  excuse  for 
cause  I  kept  your  buying  down.  I  needed  gabbing  off  profits  of  anyAvhere  from  this  robbery,  and  the  public  submitted  for 
the  money  at  this  end.  When  I  opened  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  since  we  went  the  unanswerable  reason  that  it  couldnt 
up  here  six  weeks  ago,  we  common  jieople  to  war.  My  competition  has  made  them  help  itself. 


‘Xte  kick  is  coming — twelve  dozen  pairs  of  cordovtiu 
ordered  wken  I  stm  tkouglit  tke  war  would  go  on. 
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Into  this  maelstrom  of  extortion  came 
Potter  with  a  modest  branch  store  and 
-((Iiods.that  raised  a  hullabaloo  in  the 
He  published  broadsides  in  the 
announcing  that  he  was  a  patriot 
^^ican  and  was  going  to  give  a  patriot 
oubKc  a  square  deal  for  Its  money.  “I 
^eonly  a  twenty  per  cent,  net  profit  on 
Bv  sales,  and  will  prove  it,”  he  said.  And 
he  did.  He  posted  on  a  bulletin-board  in 
the  shop  hb  invoices  from  jobbers  and 
Binufacturers.  To  these  he  added  his 
^Kng  costs,  which  were  low.  His  goods 
plainly  ticketed  with  the  price  asked. 
Ergo,  a  simpleton  could  figure  out  his 

profit.  ,  f  , 

The  refreshing  novelty  of  these  tactics 
brou^t  the  town  to  his  door.  “Twenty- 
Per-Cent.  Potter”  became  his  name,  and 
it  gave  his  competitors  a  pain  in  their  cash 
rtgisters  every  time  they  heard  it.  They 
combined  secretly  to  put  him  out  of  action, 
but  they  failed.  Potter  whipsawed  them 
handsomely,  .^t  the  close  of  his  first  week 
in  JasonviUe  he  was  doing  business  to  the 
tune  of  twenty  thousand  a  year.  And 
now- — 

“I  believe  they  will  hold  on  a  while,” 
advanced  Painter  hopefully,  “.\dmitting 
that  you  were  right  and  I  am  wrong  about 
Gennany,  the  bottom  won’t  drop  out  of 
things  all  at  once.” 

Potter’s  sense  of  humor  was  not  of  a 
surface  character,  but  it  was  strong.  It 
prevailed  even  when  events  were  not  shap¬ 
ing  to  his  liking.  He  looked  now  at  his 
cocksure  manager  with  a  little  upturning 
of  the  comers  of  his  mouth. 

“In  some  lines  it  has  begun  to  drop  al¬ 
ready,  Rufus,”  he  said.  “They’ve  seen  the 
hamh^ting  on  the  wall.  Wait  a  minute.” 

He  rose  and  walked  to  the  front  of  the 
store,  a  slender'  figure  of  medium  height, 
and  of  a  youthful  bearing  though  he  was 
touching  forty.  He  returned  with  a  pair  of 
cordovan  puttees. 

“I  noticed  them 
as  I  came  in,”  said 
Painter.  “I  didn’t 
know  you  were 
stocking  military 
goods.  But  of 
course  with  this 
camp  here  it’s  log- 
kaL  They’ve  been 
handing  commis¬ 
sions  out  in  bunch¬ 
es.  At  twenty  per 
cent,  your  puttees 
ought  to  have 
gone.” 

“That’s  the 
trouble,  Rufus — 
they  did  go.” 

“How’s  that?  I 
don’t  get  you.” 

“Th^  went  too 
*ell.  It  was  like 
this.  Bowen’s  de¬ 
partment  store  was 
carrj'ing  a  full  line 
of  military  goods 
in  their  men’s  fur¬ 
nishing  annex. 

Uniforms  were  out 
ofthequestion  with 
oy  liinited  space, 
but  I  saw  no  reason 
*hy  I  shouldn’t 
t^eonasmall  side 
hne  erf  puttees,  es- 
P«ially  as  Petersen 


and  the  other  haberdashers  hadn’t  seemed 
to  have  wakened  to  the  opportunity.” 
He  spread  his  hands  apart  in  self-disparage¬ 
ment.  “But  they  were  wiser  than  I,  and 
I  didn’t  know  it.” 

•  Painter  held  his  peace,  and  waited  for 
him  to  go  on. 

“I  passed  up  the  cowhides;  confined  my¬ 
self  to  cordovans,”  proceed^  Potter.  “I 
put  in  two  dozen.  They  stood  me  ten  dol¬ 
lars  the  pair,  and  I  priced  them  at  four¬ 
teen  dollars  and  forty  cents,  my  standard 
profit.  At  Bowen’s,  and  the  regular  mili¬ 
tary  outfitting  shops,  they  were  eighteen 
dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Oh,  they  went, 
mine  did,  Rufus — like  hot  cakes!  I 
wouldn’t  have  had  this  pair  left  if  it  wasn’t 
an  odd  size.” 

“WeU,  you  cleaned  up  on  them.  Where’s 
the  kick?”  The  manager  was  puzzled. 

“The  kick  is  coming — twelve  dozen  pairs 
of  cordovans  ordered  of  the  A.  D.  Little 
Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  elev¬ 
enth,  when  I  stiU  thought  the  war  would 
go  on.  Then  things  began  to  happen  over 
in  France,  and  I  tried  to  countermantf. 
Little  wired  back  that  the  shipment  was 
on  the  way.  Freight  moves  slowly  these 
days,  but  the  goods  are  here  at  last.  I  got 
the  notice  from  the  railroad  yesterday.” 

Painter  stared,  and  whistled  under  his 
breath.  Potter  continued: 

“Wilkins,  the  outfitter  in  the  Grand 
Hotel,  has  an  ad  in  the  Herald  to-day  offer¬ 
ing  his  entire  stock  of  military  go^s  ‘at 
below  cost.’  And  he  quotes  cordovan  put¬ 
tees  at  twelve  doUars  and  fifty  cents.  The 
ad  is  a  plain  lie,  for  W’ilkins  bought,  if  any¬ 
thing,  at  a  better  price  than  I  did. 

But  it’s  a  beginning.  Bowen  will 
cut,  and  the  other  outfitters  wUl  have 
to  get  busy.  Did  you  say  anything 
about  the  bottom  not  dropping  out, 
Rufus?”  •  ' 

“WeU,  in  military  goods,  yes,  it 


seems  like  it.  But  in  other  lines - ” 

“It’s  the  military  goods  I’m  interested 
in  just  now,  Rufus.  To  the  extent  of 
fourteen  hundred  and  forty  doUars,  two 
off  for  cash  in  sixty  days.” 

Painter  brightened  up  of  a  sudden. 

“The  hunting  season  is  on.  I  can  sell 
some  of  that  stuff  in  .Anderson.  A’ou 
ought  to  work  off  some  of  it  here.  And 
there  must  be  other  outlets.” 

“Yes?”  said  Potter.  “Indicate  them, 
please.  I’ve  been  sitting  up  nights  looking 
for  them.” 

“Mexico!”  trumpeted  Painter  in  tri¬ 
umph.  “They’re  scrapping  down  there 
aU  the  time.” 

The  merchant’s  mouth  twitched. 

“Fine  and  feasible.  Name  the  con¬ 
signee  and  his  rakeoff,  and  we’ll  start  the 
car  to  him  in  the  morning.” 

Painter  grinned  sheepishly,  and  de¬ 
scended  from  the  clouds. 

“WeU,”  he  asked,  “what  are  you  going 
to  do?  The  goods  are  here.  You  can  re¬ 
fuse  them,  of  course,  and  stand  suit  for 
damages - ” 

“Exactly.  But  I  won’t  do  it.  I’ve  my 
credit  to  look  after,  and  that  other  small 
thing  we  caU  business  honor.  I’m  getting 
what' I  deserve,  Rufus,  for  stepping  out¬ 
side  my  line.  I’ve  got  to  borrow  the  money 
at  the  bank  to  pay  for  those  puttees — and 
seU  the  most  of  them,  I  suppose,  to  some 
novelty  manufacturing  concern  for  what 
they  will  bring  as  leather.  A  loss  of  a 
thousand  doUars  and  more.” 

Painter  got  up  and  wandered  about  the 
shop.  He  had  been  with  Potter  four 


On  Tuesday  tLey  sold  two  pairs,  l)ut  not  to  soldiers:  tkey  went  to  a  couple 
of  loggers  from  up  tlie  nver. 
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years,  and  loved  and  resjjected  him.  He 
knew  that. Potter  in  coming  into  Jason- 
ville  had  drawn  heavily  on  his  resources, 
and  this  loss  would  hit  him  hard;  particu¬ 
larly  so  in  view'of  the  equalizations  of 
trade  that  must -follow  on  peace.  He  cir¬ 
cled  around  to  the  desk  finally,  and  with 
hands  thrust  deep  in  his  pockets  looked 
down  at  the  man  seated  there.  “Boss,” 
he  blurted  oiit,  “I’m  going  to  take  four 
dozen  of  those  damned  things  back  with 
me  to  Anderson,  and  sell  ’em  or  bust. 
And — and,”  he  stuttered,  “I’ve  got  a  little 
money  laid  by — not  much,  for  you  know 
how  it  has  been  with  me — sickness  in  the 
family  and  all  that — but  it’s  eight  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  and — well,  it’s  yours,  boss, 
and  welcome - ” 

“Rufus!”  Potter’s  voice  was  oddly  vi¬ 
brant,  and  his  eyes,  raised  to  the  manag¬ 
er’s,  were  two  bright  points  of  light.  “You 
are  getting  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  a 
year  and  five  per  cent,  on  sales.  It  ought 
to  be  fifteen  hundred,  and  will  when  I  can 
-see  my  way  to  it.  Until  then — why,  sup¬ 
pose  you  hang  on  to  your  savings?”  A  rare 
smile  softened  his  lean  features.  “Once  in 
a  while  something  comes  to  a  man  that  is 
above  money  value.  I  will  remember  this, 
Rufus.” 

“But,  boss - ” 

“.\nd  now,”  interjected  Potter  in  quiet 
dismissal  of  the  argument,  “you  had  better 


sit  down  with  me  and  figure  out  what  lines 
of  my  surplus  stock  here  you  can  handle 
fqr  a  quick  turnover  in  .\nderson.  That’s 
why  I  sent  for  you.  We  will  head  the  list 
with  those  cordovans.  If  you  had  a  cer¬ 
tainty  of  extreme  old  age,  Rufus.  I’d  make 
it  four  dozen.  As  it  is,  I  reckon  I’ll  make 
it  one.” 

II 

OTTER  had  his  cordovans  brought  up 
from  the  railroad  the  next  day.  He 
expressed  a  dozen  pairs  to  Painter  at  .An¬ 
derson,  but  the  rest  he  left  in  his  stockroom 
while  he  awaited  develc^ments  on  the  part 
of  Wilkins  and  Bowen. 

Bowen  in  a  day  or  two  dropped  his  price 
to  eleven  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Wilkins, 
in  another  day  or  two,  dropped  to  eleven 
dollars.  Lofton  and  .Allen,  the  other  two 
outfitters,  who  had  held  out  up  to  now, 
came  down  reluctantly  to  meet  Wilkins’s 
price.  -And  there  were  no  sales  to  speak  of 
among  them  all.  So  the  situation  remained 
at  the  end  of  a  week. 

When  Potter  closed  up  Saturday  night, 
after  a  none-too-busy.  day,  he  took  a  sheet 
of  wrapping-paper  and  penciled  on  it 
thoughtfully.  His  assistant.  Mrs.  June 
Carter,  whom  he  had  brought  to  Jason- 
ville  from  his  .Anderson  store  because  of  a 
well-demonstrated  sales  ability,  was  back 
in  the  stockroom  putting  on  her  hat  before 


“It  s  a  shame!  she  cned  out 
loss  at  a  time  like  this.  I  wish  I  could 
think  of  a  way - ” 

She  stopped  there.  Potter,  as  she  knew 
him,  craved  sympathy  of  no  one.  He  was 
self-contained,  sufficient;  of  the  type  that 
fights  best  with  its  back  to  the  wall.  She 
looked  at  him,  and  saw  the  lurking  smile 
on  his  mouth. 

“Good  night,”  she  finished  with  digmty, 
and  turned  to  go.  Potter  spoke: 

“If  you  can  think  of  a  way,  Mrs.  Carter, 

I  trust — sincerely — that  you  won’t  forget 
to  mention  it.” 

A  dimple  curled  for  an  instant  in  her 
cheek  and  vanished.  Potter  had  noM  it 
not  infrequently,  and  without  niamfest 
disapprobation.  She  replied  to  him: 

“You  may  rest  assured  that  I  shan’t  let 
it  escape  me,  Mr.  Potter.”  She  made  him 
a  little  mocking  bow.  The  spring-latch  on 
the  door  clicked,  and  she  was  gone. 

This  passage  between  them  was  wholly 
novel.  Potter  dwelt  on  it  briefly,  and  di¬ 
rected  his  thoughts  to  other  things. 

He  left  the  desk  and  moved  about  the 
shop  inspecting  his  shelves  and  show-cases. 
With  the  armistice  period  had  come  re¬ 
action  in  all  lines  of  trade,  the 
from  a  vast  common  impetus  to  a  desired 
end,  at  last  achieved.  For  a  static  mo¬ 
ment  industry  paused,  breathing 
tainly  in  face  of  the  tremendous  tasks  « 


a  wall-mirror.  Through  the  open  door  slw 
could  see  the  slight  figure  of  her  emnkZ 
^wed  at  his  desk.  He  caUed  to  herZ 

his  shoulder. 

Bring  out  some  cardboard,  Mrs  Car 
ter.  please;  thirty-two  by  twenty-four” 
She  came  and  stood  by  him  presently 
but  without  speaking.  She  was  a  trim’ 
comely  young  woman  with  intelligent 
brown  eyes  and  an  erect,  alert  carri^ 
Without  looking  up  Potter  said  quietly- 
I  shall  make  a  display  of  those  putt^ 
in  the  east  window  Monday,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  post  the  invoice  on  the  bulletin- 
board.  If  you  can  spare  the  time  at  home 
to-morrow,  I  wish  you  would  print  me  a 
show-card  in  your  very  best  style.  Here 
is  the  copy,” 

“I  will  stay  and  do  it  now, 
if  you  like,  and  let  you  see  it 
she  suggested.  “I  would  be  gUd 
to.”  She  was  ardent  to  please 
him.  Potter  had  taken  her  tm 
as  a  patriotic  war  measure  after 
the  first  selective  draft  in  ’17. 
Now  that  the  war  was  over  she 
cherished  the  fear  that  a  man 
would  supersede  her. 

“No,”  murmured  Potter. 
“You  have  had  a  long  day. 
To-morrow  will  do — uidess  it 
interferes  with  plans  you  have 
made.” 

“None  at  all.”  The  answer 
was  stringently  prompt,  a  <k- 
nial  of  any  engagement  that 
could  take  precedence  of  his  will. 

Potter  silently  handed  the 
copy  to  her.  He  had  displayed 
it  in  the  way  he  desired  it  to  ap¬ 
pear.  She  studied  it  attentively: 


Potter  did  sometbing 


with  him — he  swore. 
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i^justtneiU  immediately  ahead.  And 
Potter’s  business,  an  atomic  cog  in  the 
nanimoth  machine,  had  paused  with  it. 

The  flattering  sales  of  his  first  weeks  in 
Jasonville  had  dwindled  calamitously. 
E^nses  were  eating  into  his  accrued  small 
profits;  shortly,  unless  matters  took  a 
sharp  turn  for  the  better,  he  would  be  run¬ 
ning  behind.  .And  here,  at  the  verj-  crux 
of  a  sorr>’  situation,  he  had  loaded  up  with 
a  bunch  of  unsalable  goods! 

However,  it  was  no  part  of  Potter’s  phi¬ 
losophy  to  cry  over  spilt  milk.  The  mis¬ 
takes  of  yesterday  belonged  to  yesterday; 
it  was  today’s  job  to  correct  them.  To 
ad\’ertise  the  puttees  in  the  papers  would 
be  throwing  good  money  after  bad.  This 
was  not  one  of  these  fake  below-cost  sales. 
It  was  a  bona-fide  sacrifice,  and  he  would 
have  to  bank  every  dollar  of  the  proceeds 
against  his  December  settlement  with  the 
factory. 

He  went  into  his  stockroom,  shucked  off 
his  coat,  and  with  a  pinch-bar  set  to  work 
unboxing  the  goods.  He  would  come 
down  in  the  morning  and  arrange  the  dis¬ 
play  behind  drawm  curtains.  .And  they 
should  stay  drawn  till  Monday.  He  would 
spring  this  sale  on  his  competitors,  give 
them  no  chance  to  think  it  over  during 
Sunday. 

Potter  was  called  to  the  telephone  in  the 
afternoon  of  Monday.  It  was  Wilkins 
yaking. 

“They  tell  me  you’ve  got  a  windowful 
of  cordovans  cut  to  eight  dollars.  .Are  you 
crazy,  Potter?” 

“Perhaps.  Want  to  buy  ’em?” 


A  snort  startled  the  wire. 

“I  wish  to  say  to  you  in  plain  words,  Mr. 
Potter,  that  we — Lofton,  .Allen,  and  my¬ 
self — consider  your  methods  piratical. 
And  you’ve  done  it  before.” 

“Well,”  Potter’s  voice  was  soft  and 
pleasant,  “you  can  easily  restore  the  bal¬ 
ance.  I’ll  make  it  twenty-five  off  to  you, 
Mr.  Wilkins,  for  the  lot — eleven  dozen 
pairs.” 

“What!  You  have  eleven  dozen?” 

“Yes.  Shall  I  send  them  over?” 

Mr.  Wilkins  said  something  taboo  in 
telephonic  intercourse.  He  added: 

“We’ll  remember  this.  Potter!  Don’t 
you  forget  it!” 

Potter’s  cryptic  smile  played  on  his  lips 
as  he  answered: 

“This  is  painful,  Mr.  Wilkins.  It 
grieves  me.  Rather  than  forfeit  your  good 
will  I ’ll  .remove  my- display - ” 

“Ah!  Now  you  are  talking - ” 

“If,”  went  on  Potter  smoothly,  “you 
will  paste  that  Sunday  ad  of  yours  in  your 
window,  and  underneath  it  your  factory 
invoices; .  I’m  toting  square  with  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  of  course  you  are.” 

This  was  a  bombshell  that  scattered  Mr. 
Wilkins’s  wits  in  fragments.  Before  he 
could  collect  them  Potter  had  hung  up 
and  left  the  instrument. 

In  real  truth  he  would  have  been  de¬ 
lighted  to  sell  Wilkins  at  twenty-five  off 
had  there  been  the  ghost  of  a  chance  to  do 
it.  Or  any  one  else,  for  that  matter.  So 
far,  his  sacrifice  sale  had  fallen  flat.  Not  a 
soul  interested  in  puttees  had  visited- the 
store.  And  he  had  received  a  letter  from 


Painter,  scribbled  Saturday  night,  in 
which  he  reported  sadly  that  nothing  was 
doing  in  cordovans.  .Aside  from  a  pair  to 
a  sportsman  friend  he  couldn’t  seem  to 
move  his  lot  at  any  sane  price. 

“I’ll  see  what  happens  in  the  next  few 
days,”  Potter  said  to  himself  as  he  closed 
up  that  night.  “It  may  come  to  scrap 
leather  after  all.” 

Mrs.  Carter  scanned  him  covertly,  and 
abstained  from  comment  on  the  first  day’s 
failure.  Something  in  Potter’s  manner 
forbade  it,  she  imagined.  She  went  home 
with  the  feeling  that  she  would  give  a  year 
of  her  life  to  hit  upon  an  indubitable  way 
of  disposing  of  those  miserable  horse-hide 
leggings. 

On  Tuesday  they  sold  two  pairs,  but  not 
to  soldiers;  they  went  to  a  couple  of  log¬ 
gers  from  up  the  river.  Officers  from  the 
cantonment  p)assed  the  window  with  a 
sparse  glance  at  the  exhibit.  The  war  was 
over;  they  were  resigning  their  commis¬ 
sions  as  fast  as  the  bw  allowed  and  going 
home. 

Wednesday,  Wilkins,  .Allen  and  Lofton 
dropped  their  price  on  cordovans,  as  if  by 
concerted  action,  to  nine  doUars.  Bowen 
had  already  dropped  to  that  figure. 

On  Thursday  Potter  marked  his  stock 
down  to  thirty  off  from  cost.  They  sold 
four  pairs  that  day.  Potter  remarked  on 
it  to  Sirs.  Carter: 

“At  this  rate  perhaps  we  can  get  rid  of 
them  when  we  cut  to  eighty  off.” 

The  effect  on  her  was  extraordinaiy. 
She  burst  into  vehement  protest. 

(Continued  on  page  74) 


‘Potter,  lie  swallowed  painfully —  "I  don't  own  tliose  options  any  more." 
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Illustrated  by  Charles  Sarka 


Synopsis — The  story  opens  with  Joan,  a  beautiful  moun¬ 
tain  mrl,  reading  the  story  of  ‘‘The  Pot  of  BasU”  by  the  fir*, 
light  in  her  tiny  cabin  on  the  Wyoming  mountainside.  Outside  is 
the  cold  still  night,  and  somewhere,  Pierre,  Joan’s  husband,  travel- ' 
ing  homeward  on  his  snow-shoes. 

While  she  reads,  Joan  pictures  the  loneliness  of  her  own  life  be¬ 
fore  she  married  Pierre;  then  her  running  away  from  him  to  the 
little  mining  town  to  work  in  the  hotel.  'There  she  had  met  Pierre 
,  and  in  the  first  look  had  recognized  her  mate.  Then  had  flawed 
their  marriage,  the  coming  of  the  missionary  who  had  lent  her 
books,  finally  Pierre’s  jealousy  of  the  books  and  of  the  "sin-bato.’' 

Suddenly  Joan  hears  a  light  step  on  the  snow  and  feels  a  shadow 
at  the  window.  A  strange  Pierre  enters,  of  whom  Joan  is  afraid. 
He  refuses  to  greet  her,  but  busies  himself  at  the  fire.  Aft«  a 
while  he  steps  to  her  with  the  red-hot  Two-Bar  brand,  the  mark 
for  his  cattle,  declaring  he  will  mark  her  so  that  all  the  world  win 
know  that  she  belongs  to  him.  He  bums  the  mark  into  her  sha¬ 
der;  Joan  screams,  and  a  man  enters  out  of  the  night.  Pierre  fires 
first,  then  the  stranger;  Pierre  falls  and  Joan  loses  consciousness. 

Joan  is  restored  to  health  in  Prosper  Gael’s  cabin  in  a  caftoo 
across  the  mountains  from  her  old  home. 

With  Prosper’s  aid  Joan  develops  her  woman’s  charm.  She 
makes  the  soft  stuffs  ne  gives  her  into  beautiful  garments.  She 
enters  thw  world  of  romance  through  his  music,  his  books,  and  his 
conversation.  But  one  day  she  comes  again  among  Prosper’i 
books  upon  the  story  of  Isabella.  ’This  brings  Pierre  and  the  fittle 
mountam  homestead  back  so  forcibly  that  Joan  starts  home.  She 
is  still  very  weak,  and  almost  dies  in  the  snow  before  Prosper  finds 
her. 

She  begins  to  work  indoors  and  out,  trying  to  regain  her  strength 
in  order  to  go  home  when  spring  comes.  One  day  Prosper  sends 
her  to  put  on  an 'outdoor  suit  which  he  says  is  in  a  closet  in  the  hall. 
His  shock  at  seeing  her  in  it  brings  to  Joan  the  realization  of  the 
woman  for  whom  it  was  intendra  and  for  whom  the  mountain 
cabjn  was  built.  Joan,  hurt  this  time  in  a  different  way,  runs 
away  again.  This  time  she  comes  back  of  her  own  accord  unable 
to  find  her  way  in  the  snowy  stillness.  ’Thus  Prosper  wins  Joan’s 
love  and  together  they  live  their  sprii^. 

At  last  the  outside  world  breaics  in  on  their  happiness  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  and  Prosper  goes  back  to  his  old  world,  leaviiw 
Joan  to  he^  memories.  TTie  same  evening,  Joan  sees  from  the  hiU 
behind  the  cabin  Pierre  and  the  sin-buster.  Pierre  is  alive!  The 
full  measure  of  Prosper’s  deception  overwhelms  her.  and  she  allows 
them  to  ride  away  without  finding  her. 

About  a  year  later,  an  embittered  Joan,  who  calls  herself  Jane, 
is  cook  of  the  Lazy-Y  ranch.  She  has  shed  all  the  charm  she 
learned  from  Prosper;  yet  even  in  her  coarse  clothes  she  is  beau¬ 
tiful  to  the  clever  theatrical  manager,  Jasper  Morena,  who  with 
his  wife  is  stayii^  at  Lazy-Y. 

He  discovers  in  Jjwe  latent  gifts  that  would  fit  her  to  take  the 
heroine’s  part  in  "The  Leopardess,”  a  play  which  is  being  held  up 
for  want  a  star  fitted  to  the  part.  He  is  surprised  at  the  effect 
of  the  recital  of  the  plot  on  Jane,  not  realizing  how  nearly  it  touches 
her  own  experience  with  Prosper.  > 

She  leaves  the  Lazy-Y  and  goes  to  New  York  with  the  Mo- 
renas,  and  there  fits  herself  for  the  play.  The  day  she  leaves,  a 
new  and  changed  Pierre  comes  to  the  ranch  seeking  her,  only  to 
learn  of  her  departure.  In  New  York  Joan  gains  the  success 
foreseen — and  at  its  height  Prosper  again  comes  into  her  life. 


yourself.  And  one  day  there  came  a 
letter  from  that  woman  I  had  loved.” 

“It  was  a  little  square  gray  envelop,” 
said  Joan  breathlessly.  “I  can  see  it  now.  You 
never  rightly  looked  at  me  again.” 

“Ah!”  said  Prosper.  He  turned  and  hid  his  face. 

“Tell  me  the  rest,”  said  Joan. 

He  went  on  w’ithout  turning  back  to  her,  his  head 
bent.  “The  woman  wrote  that  her  husband  was 
dying,  that  I  must  come  back  at  once.” 

The  snow  tapped  and  the  fire  crackled. 

“And  when  you — went  back?” 

“Her  husband  did  not  die,”  said  Prosper  blankly; 
“he  is  still  alive.” 


Something  fateful  in  the  long  still  pose  and  fixed  look. 
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“\Dd  you  still  love  her  very  much?”  “Did  you  ever  stop  to  think.”  he  said  whih 
“That’s  the  worst  of  it,  Joan,”  groaned  with  his  charming  smile,  “that  the  other  hand 
Prosper.  His  groan  changed  into  a  des-  fellow  is  thinking  and  saying  just  the  same  at  tl 
Derate  laugh.  “I  love  you.  Now  truly  do  thing?  Now,  this  chap  that  has,  as  you  whir 
Ifcve  you.  If  I  could  marry  you— if  I  put  it,  got  your  goat,  why,  he  came  to  me  “I 
could  have  you  for  my  wife — ”  He  waited,  himself  this  morning  and,  word  for  word,  he  said, 
breathing  fast,  and  then  came  and  stood  ^id  of  you  just  precisely  what  you  have  in  b 
close  before  her,  “I  never  wanted  a  woman  just  said  of  him  to  me.  Odd,  isn’t  it?”  but 
to  be  my  wife  till  now.  I  want  you.  I  Again  the  young  actor  stopped  for  one  of  whei 
want  you  to  be  the  mother  of  my  children.”  his  gestures,  hands  up  this  time.  “But,  of  f 
Then  Joan  did  look  at  him  with  all  her  my  God,  sir!  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  hon-  com 

esty?  He  couldn’t  accuse  me  of - ”  lar  < 

^‘T  am  Pierre’s  wife,”  she  said.  The  “Well,  he  thought  he  could.  However,  resp 
liquid  beauty  had  left  her  voice.  It  was  I  do  get  your  point  of  view  and  I  think  we  him. 
lioarse  and  dry.  “I  am  Pierre’s  wife,  and  can  fix  it  up  for  you.  I’ll  talk  to  George  New 
I  have  jilready  been  the  mother  of  your  to-morrow.  You’re  so  worth  the  bother,  heac 
jjji]cj___”  Good  afternoon.”  '  W 

There  was  a  long,  rigid  silence.  “Joan —  The  young 

when?  Where?”  Prosper’s  throat  clicked,  man  bowed, 

“I  knew  it  before  you  left.  I  couldn’t  his  air  of  tragic 
tell  you.  because  you  were  so  changed.  I  injury  soft- 
woited  all  winter.  It' — it  was  born  on  an  en^  to  one  of 
awful  cold  March  night.  I  think  the  wo-  tragic  self-ap- 
man let  it— made  it-^ie.  She  wanted  me  preciation. 

to  work  for  her  during  the  summer  and  she  Worththe  I  j 

thought  I  would  be  glad  if  the  child  didn’t  bother  indeed!  '  I  .  jHHi  jjab  j 
five.  She  used  to  say  I  was  ‘in  trouble,’  Morena  left  ■  K  ! 

and  she’d  be  glad  if  she  could  ‘help  me  him  at  the  top  ;  .  I  l§  J 

out.’  It  was  what  I  was  planning  to  live  ofadingy  Z  ■  I 

for-that child.”  down  H 

During  the  heavy'  stillness  following  which  the  I,  H 

Joan’s  dreadful  brief  account  of  birth  and  manager  fled  &  H 

death.  Prosper  went  through  a  strange  ex-  to  an  alley  at  %  B 

perience.  It  seemed  to  him  that  in  his  one  side  of  the  & 

soul  something  was  bom  and  died.  .\1-  theatre,  where 

ways  afterward  there  was  a  ghost  in  him —  h  i  s  c  a  r  w  a 
the  father  that  might  have  l^n.  waitingfor 

“I  can’t  talk  any  more.”  said  Joan  him.  He 
faintly.  “Won’t  you  please  go?”  stood  for 

CHAPTER  EIGHT 

Joan  Beats  Against 

stood  for  an  a  r  ' 

drafty passage  that  dirty  I 

labyrinth  vaguely  ^  | 

as 

to 

the  wearisome  complaints  »  , 

of  a  long-nosed  young  “  v  ^  •uPBrnS  « 

actor.  was  the  sixth  of  -  ^ 

such  conversations  that  he 

had  held  that  day.  To 

be^  with,  there  had  been  ‘ 

a  difficulty  between  a  direc-  ^ 

tor  and  the  leading  man. 

Morena ’s  tact  T  . 

complete,  he  was  very  gen- 

tie  to  long-nosed  youth, 

but  the  latter,  had  he  been  j, 

capable  of  seeing  anything 

but  himself,  must  have  1 

noticed  that 

face  was  pale  and  faintly  ' 

find.  '  £  if 

my  boy,  course,  !  iS 

that’s  reasonable  enough.  ^  V 

make  .  ^  ^ 

Sant  demands.  see,”  - 1 

t^he  young  man  iA 

do^  and  hands.  V 

Quivering'  with  exaggera-  t  ^9 

^  feeling;  “1  ask  only  * 

for  decent  treatment,  what 

®y  owTi  self-respect  ab-so-  jHE  ., 

■nfe-ly demands.”  t 

Morena  put  a  hand  on  ^ 

to  shoulder  and  walked  ^  “Joa 

neside  him.  ^ 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


don  t  get  air.  I  can’t 
breathe.  Everythin* 
presses  in.”  ^ 
opened  her  eyes 
bright  and  deaerate’ 
“What  am  iS 
here,  Mr.  Moren^ 
He  had  put  down 
his  cup  quietly,  for  he 
was  really  half  afraid 


fateful  in  the  long,  not  possible,  even 

still  pose  and  the  fixed  quite  terribly  probable 

look.  She  was  still  J  that  Jane’s  mind 

dressed  in  street  ^  brought  up  in  breadth 

clothes  as  when  she  and  the  peace  and 

had  left  the  theatre,  a  aM[ quietness  of  huge 

blouse  and  a  skirt  of  spaces,  might  crack 

dark  gray,  very  plain.  ^  likeaglassvesselun- 

Her  figure,  now  that  it  I  der  the  pressure  of  all 

was  trained  to  slight  the  alien  experience 

corseting,  was  less  if  that  had  been  poured 

vigorous  and  more  !  so  ruthlessly,  so  swift- 

fine-drawn.  was  (  I  .  ly  into  it  during  the 

very  thin,  she  had  i  Qv  forcing  process  of  this 

lost  her  worn  and  hag-  last  year.  Already, in 

gard  look,  pretna-  V  interview  he  had 

ture  hard  lines  had  al-  w  noted  alarming  signs 

most  disappeared;  a  1  strained  and  tor- 

softer  climate,  proper  i  2  He 

care,  rest,  food,  luxury,  f  smothered  these  mis- 

had  given  her  ;  B^BBj^BBHM  givings,  “Why  did 

her  young,  clear  skin  .  j^HB  you  come,  Jane?”  he 

and  the  brightness  of  asked  curiously,  still 

•eyes  and  lip)s.  Her  .  ^  ^  closely  watching  her. 

hair,  arranged  very  -  <•'»<'  “Because  I  was 

simply  to  frame  her  afraid  of  some  one. 

face  in  a  broken  set-  was  running  away, 

tingof  black,  was  glos-  ^^^B  I  — - —  -  Mr.  Morena.  There’s 

sy  and,  here  and  some  one  that  mustn’t 

there,  deeply  waved.  ^  ^ 

It  was  the  arrange-  ^  Va^B^^  to  run  away  from  him 

ment  chosen  for  her  ;  -  - 

by  Betty  and  copied  I  '  ^  ness  of  my  life.  And 

from  a  Du  Maurier  ^  it  kept  my  heart  full 

drawing  of  the  Duch-  7  ^ 

ess  of  Towers.  Itw'as  of  his  coming.  You 

hard  to  believe  that  i  •  i  i  r  ^  see,  that  was  my  hap- 

this  graceful  woman  simultaneously  aware  of  a  trap.  I  h, 

was  the  virago  Jane,  was  taking  after  me 

harder,  for  any  one  that  had  seen  a  her  dolls.  She  brought  him  his  cup  and  so’s  I  could  run  away.”  She  lau^died 
heavy,  handsome  girl  stride  into  Mrs.  went  back  to  her  place  and  again  her  face  apologetically.  “Does  that  soimd  crazy 
Upper’s  hotel  and  a^  for  work,  to  believe  settled  into  that  look.  She  Imd  e\ddently  to  you?” 

that  she  was  here.  forgotten  him  and  her  eyes  held  a  vision  as  “No.  I  think  I  understand.  And 

Morena  clapped  his  hands  in  the  Eastern  of  distances.  here?” 

fashion  of  summons,  and  Jane  looked  He  put  a  hand  up  to  break  her  fixed  “He’U  never  come  here.  He’ll  never 
toward  him.  gaze.  “What  is  it,  Jane?  W'hat  do  you  find  me.  It’s  been  four  years.  And  I’m  so 

“Oh,”  she  said,  “I’m  glad  you  came.”  see?”  changed.  This — ”  she  gave  herself  a 

He  strolled  over  and  stood  beside  her.  To  his  astonishment  she  hid  her  face  in  downward  look,  “this  isn’t  the  ‘gel’  he 
shaking  his  head.  her  hands.  “It’s  awful  to  live  like  this,”  she  wants.  Probably  by  now  he’s  given  me 

“I  didn’t  like  the  look  of  j'ou  this  after-  moaned,  and  it  frightened  him  to  see  her  up.  Maybe  he’s  found  another.  Every- 
noon,  my  dear.”  move  her  head  from  side  to  side  like  an  im-  thing'  that’s  bad  and  hateful  can  find  me 

“Well,  sir,”  said  Jane,  “I  don’t  like  the  prisoned  beast,  shifting  before  bars.  out  here.  Bad  things  can  find  you  out  and 

look  of  you,  either.”  She  smiled  her  slow.  He  looked  about  the  pretty  room  and  re-  try  to  clutch  after  you  anywheres.  But 
unselfconscious  smile.  “Y’ou  sit  down  and  peated.  “Like  this?”  half-reproachfully.  when  something  wild  and  clean  come 
I’ll  make  tea  for  you.”  “I  hate  it!”  she  spoke  through  her  teeth,  hunting  for  you,  something  out  of  the  big 

He  knew  that  thought  for  some  one  else  “I  hate  it!  And  oh.  the  sounds,  the  noises  lonely  places — why,  it  wo^d  be  scared  to 
was  the  best  tonic  for  her  mood,  so  he  grinding  into  y’our  ears!”  foUow  into  this  city.” 

dropped  with  his  usual  limp  grace  into  the  Here  the  hands  came  to  her  ears  and  “Y’ou’re  lonely,  Jane.  I’ve  told  you  a 
nearest  chair,  put  back  his  head  and  half  framed  a  white,  desperate  face  in  which  the  hundred  times  that  you  ought  to  make 
closed  his  eyes.  lids  had  fallen  over  sick  eyes.  friends  for  yourself.” 

“I’m  us^  up,”  he  said.  “I  haven’t  a  Jasper  sat  listening  to  the  hum  and  roar  “Oh,  I  don’t  care  for  that.  Idon’twMt 

word — not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog.’’  and  clatter  of  the  street.  To  him  it  was  a  friends,  not  many  friends.  These  actii^ 

“Please  don’t  throw  one  at  me  then.  I  pleasant  sound,  and  here  it  was  subdued  people,  they’re  not  real  folks.  I  dont 
surely  wouldn’t  take  it  as  a  compliment .”  and  remote  enough.  Her  face  was  like  savvy  their  ways  and  they  don’t  sayvy 
She  made  the  tea  gravely,  as  absorbed  in  that  of  some  one  maddened  by  noise.  mine.  They  always  end  by  disliking  me 
the  work  as  a  little  girl  who  makes  tea  for  “You  don’t  smell  anjthing  fresh” — her  because  I’m  queer  and  different  from  them. 
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You  have  been  my  friend,  and 
your  wife— that  is,  she  used  to 
Suddenly  Jane  became  more 
her  usual  self  and  ^ke  with  child- 
hke  wistfulness:  “She  doesn’t  I  • 

come  to  see  me  any  more,  Mr.  f 

Morena.  And  I  could  love  her.  ■  *1 

She’s  so  like  a  little  girl  with  those  |  ^ 

round  eyes.  Oh,  dear!”  she  said.  * 

“isn’t  she  awfully  winning?  Seems  i!  ^ 

as  if  you  must  be  taking  care  of  ' 

her.  She’s  so  small  and  fine.”  [  _  . 

Jasper  laughed  with  some  bit¬ 
terness. 

“She  doesn’t  like  me  now,”  sighed  Jane, 
but  the  feelings  Betty  had  hurt  were  con¬ 
nected  with  a  later  development  so  that 
they  tinned  her  mood  and  brought  her  to  a 
more  normal  dejection.  She  was  no  longer 
a  caged  beast,  ^e  had  temporarily  forgot¬ 
ten  her  bars. 

“I  think  you’re  wrong,”  said  Jasper 
doubtfully;  “Betty  does  like  you.  She’s 
merely  busy  and  preoccupied.  I’ve  been 
Defected  myself.” 

Joan  gave  him  a  far  too  expressive  look. 

It  was  as  though  she  had  said.  “You  don’t 
fancy  that  she  cares  for  you?”  Jasper 
flushed  and  blinked  his  long.  Oriental  eyes. 

“It’s  a  pity  you  haven’t  a  lover,  Jane,” 
he  said. 

She  had  walked  over  to  the  window  and 
his  speech,  purposely  a  trifle  cruel  and  in¬ 
sulting.  did  not  make  her  turn. 

“You’re  angiy*,”  she  said.  “You’d  bet¬ 
ter  go  home.  I’m  not  in  a  good  humor 
myself.” 

At  which  he  laughed  his  murmuring, 
musical  laugh  and  prepared  to  leave  her. 

“I  have  a  great  deal  of  courage.”  he  said, 
getting  into  his  coat,  “to  bring  a  wildcat 
here,  chain  her  up  and  tease  her — eh?” 

“You  think  you  have  me  chained?”  Her 
tone  was  enraged  and  scornful.  “I  can 
snap  your  flimsy  little  tether  and  go.” 

She  wheeled  upon  him.  She  looked  tall 
and  fierce  and  free. 

“No,  no!”  he  cried  with  deprecating 
voice  and  gesture.  “You  are  making  Mr. 
Luck’s  fortune  and  mine,  not  to  mention 
your  own.  You  mustn’t  break  your 
chains.  Get  used  to  them.  We  all  have 
to,  you  know.  It’s  much  the  best  method.” 

“I  shall  never  get  used  to  this  life,  never. 
It  just — somehow — isn’t  mine.” 

“Perhaps,  when  you  meet  Mr.  Luck, 
he’ll  be  able  to  reconcile  you.” 

Her  expressive  face  darkened.  “I\Tien 
shall  I  meet  Mr.  Luck?” 

“Soon,  I  hope.  But  I  don’t  just  know. 
I’ve  left  it  to  Mr.  Welton  w'hen  to  announce 
the  authorship.” 

“I  hate  Mr.  Luck  more  than  any  one  in 
the  world,”  she  said  in  a  low,  quiet  voice. 

Jasper  stared.  “Hate  him?  VVTiy,  in 
the  name  of  savagery,  should  you  hate 
him?” 

“Oh,  I  can’t  explain.  But  you’d  better 
keep  us  apart.  How  came  he  to  write 
‘The  Leopardess’?  ” 

“I  shall  leave  him  to  tell  you  that. 
Good  night.” 


the  marriage.  After  a  stiff, 
ungracious  fashion  this  broth¬ 
er  had  befriended  Betty,  but 
to  his  Jewish  brother-in-law 
he  had  shown  only  a  slightly 
disguised  distaste.  The  Jew 
was  w  ell  used  to  such  a  man¬ 
ner.  He  treated  it  with  light 
bitterness,  but  he  did  not  love 
to  receive  the  users  of  it  in  his 
own  house.  It  was  with 
heightened  color  and  bent 
brows  that  he  pushed  apart 
the  long,  crimson  hangings 
and  came  into  the  immense 
drawing-room. 

It  was  softly  lighted  and 
pleasantly  warmed.  A  fire 
burned.  The  tall,  fair  visitor 
rose  from  a  seat  near  the  blaze 
and  turned  all  in  one  rigid 
piece  toward  his  advancing 
host.  Jasper  was  perfectly 
conscious  that  his  own  gesture 
and  speech  of  Meeting  were 
too  eager,  too  ingratiating, 
that  they  had  a  touch  of 
servility.  He  hated  them 
himself,  but  they  were  in¬ 
herited  with  his  blood,  as  in¬ 
stinctive  as  the  wagging  of  a 
dog’s  tail.  They  were  met 
by  a  precise  bow,  no  smile, 
no  taking  of  his  outstretched 
hand. 

Jasper  drew  himself  up  at 
once,  put  the  slighted  hand 
on  the  back  of  a  tall,  crimson 
damask  chair  and  looked  his 
stateliest  and  most  handsome 
self. 

“Betty  hasn’t  come  in  yet,” 
he  said.  “You’ve  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  her?” 

Woodward  Kane  pulled  at 
his  short  yellow  mustache  and 
stared  at  Jasper  with  his  large, 
blank,  blue  eyes.  “As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  I  idn’t  call  to  see 
my  sister  but  to  see  you.  I 
have  just  come  from  Eliza¬ 
beth.  She  is  at  my  house. 
She  came  to  me  this  morn¬ 
ing.” 

Jasper’s  fingers  tigntened 
on  the  chair.  “She  is  sick?” 
the  house  was  empty  of  w’elcome.  He  took  “No.”  There  was  a  pause  during  which 
off  his  hat  and  coat  dejectedly.  There  the  blank,  blue  eyes  staring  at  him,  slowly 
were  footsteps  of  his  man  who  came  from  gathered  a  look  of  cold  pleasure.  Jasper 
the  far  end  of  the  hall.  was  aware  that  this  man  who  hated  him 

WTiile  he  stood  waiting,  Jasper  noticed  was  enjoying  his  present  mission, 
the  absence  of  a  familiar  fragrance.  For  “ShaJl  we  sit  down?  I  shaU  have  to 
the  first  time  in  years  Betty  had  forgotten  take  a  good  deal  of  your  time,  I  am  afraid, 
to  order  flowers.  The  r^  roses  which  There  is  rather  a  good  deal  to  be  gone 
Jasper  always  caressed  with  a  long  ap-  over,” 

preciative  finger  as  he  went  by  the  table  in  Jasper  sat  down  in  the  chair,  the  back  of 
the  hall,  were  missing.  Their  absence  which  he  had  been  holding.  “Will  you 
gave  him  a  faint  sensation  of  alarm.  smoke?”  he  asked  and  smiled  his  charming 

“Mr.  Kane,  Mrs.  Morena’s  brother,  has  smile.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  embar- 
called  to  see  you,  sir.  He  is  waiting.”  rassment,  anger,  or  anxiety  about  him. 

Jasper’s  eyebrows  rose.  “To  see  me?  His  eyes  were  quiet,  his  voice  flexible. 
Is  he  with  Mrs.  Morena  now?”  Woodward  declined  to  smoke,  crossed  his 


Wken  K. 


CHAPTER  NINE 

Betty  Takes  Off  Her  Mask 

JT  WAS  with  more  than  the  usual  sink- 
ing  of  heart  that  Jasper  let  himself 
that  evening  into  the  beautifid  house 
which  Betty  called  their  home.  Joan’s 
too  e.xpressive  look  had  stung  the  old  sore¬ 
ness  of  his  disillusionment.  He  knew  that 


“No,  sir.  Mrs.  Morena  went  out  this 
morning  and  has  not  yet  returned.  Mr. 
Kane  has  been  here  since  five  o’clock,  sir.” 

“\’ery  well.”  It  was  a  mechanical 
speech  of  dismissal.  The  footman  went 
off.  Jasper  stood  tapping  his  chin  with 
his  finger.  Woodward  Kane  come  to 
see  him  during  Betty’s  absence!  Wood¬ 
ward  had  not  spoken  more  than  three  or 
four  icy  words  of  necessity  to  him  since 


beautifully  clothed  legs  and  drew  a  small, 
gray  envelope  from  his  jxxrket.  Jasper’s 
eyes  fastened  upon  it  at  once.  It  was 
Betty’s  paper  and  her  angular,  boyish 
ivriting  marched  across  it.  Evidently  the 
note  was  addressed  to  him.  He  waited 
while  Woodward  turned  it  about  in  his 
long,  stiff,  white  fingers. 

“About  two  months  ago,  Betty  came  to 
me  one  evening  in  great  distress  of  mind. 
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She  asked  for  my  advice  and  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  I  gave  it  to  her.  I  wish  that 
she  had  asked  for  it  ten  years  ago.  She 
might  have  saved  herself  a  great  deal. 
This  time'  she  has  not  only  asked  for  it,  but 
she  has  been  following  it  and,  in  following 
it.  she  has  now  left  your  house  and  come  to 
mine.  This,  of  course,  will  not  surprise 
you.” 

“It  does,  however,  surprise  me  very 
greatly.”  It  was  still  the  gentle  murmur, 
but  Jasper’s  cigaret  smoke  veiled  his 
face. 

“I  can  not  understand  that.  However, 
it’s  not  my  business.  Betty  has  asked  me 
to  interview  you  to-day  so  that  she  may 
be  spared  the  humiliation,  .\fter  this, 
you  must  address  your  communications  to 
her  lawyers.  In  a  short  time,  Rogers  and 
Daring  will  serve  you  notice  of  divorce.” 

“  So-o!  ”  Jasper  said  after  a  long  silence. 
Then  he  held  out  his  hand.  “I  may  have 
Betty’s  letter?” 

Woo*  1  ward  Kane  withheld  it  and  again 
that  look  of  pleasure  was  visible  in  his  eyes. 
“Just  a  moment,  please.  I  should  like 
to  have  my  own  say  out  first.  I  shall  have 
to  be  brutal,  I  am  afraid.  In  these  mat-  • 
ters,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  frankness. 
Your  infidelity  has  been  common  talk  for 
some  time.  The  storj'  of  it  first  came  to 
Betty’s  ears  on  the  evening  when  she  came  ■ 
to  me  two  months  ago.  Since  then  there 
has  been  but  one  possible  course.” 

Jasi)er  kept  another  silence,  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  however,  than  his  last.  His  pallor 
was  noticeable.  “You  say  my— infidelit is 
common  talk.  There  has  been  a  name 
uschI?” 

“Your  protegee  from  Wyoming — ^Jane 
Wc'St.” 

Jasper  was  on  his  feet  and  Woodward 
too  rose,  jerkily  holding  up  a  hand.  “No 
excitement,  please,”  he  begged.  ‘T..et  us 
conduct  this  unfortunate  interview  like 
gentlemen,  if  possible.” 

Jasper  laughed.  “As  you  say— if  pos¬ 
sible.  Why,  man,  it  was  Betty  who 
helped  me  bring  Miss  West  to  New  York; 
it  was  Betty  who  helped  me  to  install  her 
here;  it  was  Betty  who  chose  the  furnish¬ 
ings  for  her  apartment,  who  helped  her  to 
buy  her  clothes,  who  engaged  her  maid, 
who  gave  her  most  of  her  training.  This 
is  the  most  preposterous,  the  most  filthy 
perversion  of  the  truth.  Betty  must  know 
it  better  than  any  one  else.  Come  now. 
Woodward,  there’s  something  more  in  it 
than  this?”  Jasper  had  himself  in  hand, 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  the  effort  it  cost  him. 
I'he  veins  of  his  forehead  were  swollen. 

“T  SHALL  not  discuss  the  matter  with 

A  you.  Betty  has  excellent  evidence, 
unimpeachable  witnesses.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  nor  in  the  minds  of  her 
lawyers,  that  she  will  win  her  suit  and  get 
her  divorce,  her  release.  Of  course  you  will 
not  contest - ” 

Jasper  stopped  in  his  pacing  which  had 
l>egun  to  take  the  curious  circling,  weaving 
form  characteristic  of  him,  and,  standing 
now  with  his  head  thrown  back,  he  spoke 
sonorously:  “Do  you  imagine  for  one  in¬ 
stant,  Kane — does  Betty  imagine  for  one 
instant — that  I  shall  not  contest?” 

This  changed  the  look  of  cold  pleasure 
in  ^^'oodward’s  eyes,  which  grew  blank 
again.  “Do  you  mean  me  to  understand — 
Naturally  I  took  it  for  granted  that  you 
would  act  as  most  gentlemen  act  under  the 
circumstances.” 


“Then  you  have  taken  too  much  for 
granted,  you  and  Betty.  Ten  years  ago, 
your  sister  gave  herself  to  me.  She  is 
mine.  I  will  not  for  a  whim,  for  a  passion, 
for  a  temporary  alienation,  let  her  go. 
Neither  will  I  have  my  good  name  and  the 
name  of  a  good  woman  besmirched  for  the 
sake  of  this  impertinent  desire  for  a  release. 

I  love  my  wife — ”  his  voice  was  especially 
Hebraic  and  esi)ecially  abhorrent  to  the 
other — “and  as  a  husband,  I  mean  to  keep 
her  from  the  ruin  this  divorce  would  mean 
to  her - ’’ 

“Far  from  being  her  ruin,  Morena,  it 
would  be  the  saving  of  her.  Her  ruin  was 
as  nearly  as  possible  brought  about  ten  years 
ago,  when  against  the  advice,  against  the 
wishes  of  every  one  who  loved  her  she  made 
her  insane  marriage  with  an  underbred, 
commercial  and  licentious  Jew.  She  was 
seventeen  and  you  seized  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

JASPER  had  stepped  close.  He  was  an 
inch  taller  and  several  inches  broader 
of  shoulder  than  hk  brother-in-law.  “As 
long  as  you  are  in  my  house,  don’t  insult 
me.  I  am,  as  you  say,  a  Jew,  and  I  am,  as 
you  say,  of  a  commercial  family.  But  I 
am  not,  I  have  never  been,  licentious.  Is  it 
necessary  to  use  such  language?  You 
suggested  that  this  inter\'iew  be  conducted 
by  us  like  gentlemen.” 

“The  man  who  refuses  to  give  her  liberty 
to  a  wife  that  loathes  him,  scarcely  comes 
under  the  definition.” 

“My  ideas  on  the  matter  are  different. 
We  need  not  discuss  them.  If  you  w'ill  let 
me  read  my  wife’s  letter,  I  think  that  we 
can  come  to  an  end  of  this.” 

Woodward  unwillingly  surrendered  the 
small,  gray  envelop  to  a  quivering,  out¬ 
stretched  hand.  Jasper  turned  away  and 
stood  near  the  lamp.  But  his  excitement 
prevented  him  from  reading.  The  angular 
wTiting  jumped  before  his  eyes.  At  last, 
the  words  straightened  themselves. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  given  me  this 
opportunity  to  escape  from  a  life  that  for  a 
long  time  has  been  dreadful  to  me.  Ten  years 
ago  I  made  a  disaster,  of  my  life  and  yours. 
Forgive  me  if  you  can  and  let  me  escape.  I 
wall  not  see  you  again.  Whatever  you  may 
have  to  say,  please  say  it  to  Woodward.  From 
now  on  he  b  my  protector.  In  other  matters 
there  are  my  lawyers.  It  b  absolutely  not 
to  be  thought  of  that  I  should  speak  to  you. 
I  hope  never  to  see  you  alone.  I  want  you 
to  hate  me  and  thb  note  ought  to  make  it 
easy  for  you. — Betty. 

Jasper  stared  at  the  name.  He  was 
utterly  bewildered,  utterly  staggered  by  the 
amazing  dissimulation  practised  by  this 
small,  soft-lipped,  round-eyed  girl  who  had 
lived  with  him  for  so  long,  sufficiently 
pliable,  sufficiently  agreeable.  What  was 
back  of  it  all?  .\nother  man,  of  course. 
In  imagination  he  was  examining  the  faces 
of  hb  acquaintances,  narrowing  his  lids  as 
though  the  real  men  passed  in  retdew  be¬ 
fore  him. 

“Perhaps  you  understand  the  situation 
better  now?”  asked  Woodward  cruelly. 

Jasper’s  intense  pain  and  humiliation 
gave  him  a  sort  of  calm.  He  seemed  en¬ 
tirely  cool  when  he  moved  back  toward 
his  brother-in-law,  his  eyes  were  clear,  the 
heat  had  gone  from  his  temples.  He  was 
even  smiling  a  little,  though  there  was  a 
white,  even  frame  to  his  lips. 

“I  shall  not  write  to  Betty  nor  at¬ 
tempt  to  see  her,”  he  said  quietly.  “But 


I  shall  ask  you  to  take  a  message  to  her  ” 

Woodward  assented. 

“Tell  her  she  shall  have  her  release  but 
to  get  it.  she  will  have  to  walk  throu^  the 
mire  and  there  will  be  no  one  waiting  for  her 
on  the  other  side.  Can  you  remember 
that?  Not  even  you  will  l)e  there.”  He 
was  entirely  self-assured  so  that  Woodward 
felt  a  chill  of  dismay. 

“I  shall  contest  the  suit,”  said  Jasper 
“and  I  believe  that  I  shall  win.  You  may 
tell  Betty  if  you  like  or  she  can  wait  to  hear 
it  from  my  lawyer.”  He  put  the  envelope 
into  hb  ixK-ket,  crosserl  the  room  and  hdd 
back  one  of  the  crimson  curtains  of  the 
door. 

“If  you  have  nothing  more  to  say,”  he 
smiled,  “neither  have  1.  (lood-by.” 

He  bowed  slightly  and  Woodward  found 
himself  passing  before  him  in  silence  and 
some  confusion.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
in  the  hall  and,  having  stammered  hb  way 
to  a  cold  “good  afternoon,”  he  put  on  hb 
hat  and  went  out. 

Jasj)er  returned  to  the  empty  drawing¬ 
room  and  began  his  weaving  march. 

Before  he  could  begin  his  spinning  which 
he  hoptnl  would  entangle  Betty  and  leave 
her  powerless  for  him  to  hold  or  to  release 
at  will,  he  must  go  to  Jane  West  and  tell 
her  what  trick  life  with  hb  help  had  played 
upon  her.  The  prospect  was  bitterly  dis¬ 
tasteful.  Jasper  accused  himself  of  selfish¬ 
ness.  Because  she  cared  nothing  for  the 
world,  was  a  creature  apart,  he  had  let  the 
world  think  what  it  would.  He  knew  that 
an  askance  look  would  not  hurt  her;  for 
himself,  secure  in  innocence,  he  did  not 
care;  for  Betty,  he  had  thought  her  cruelly 
certain  of  him. 

He  went  to  Jane  the  day  after  hbm- 
‘terview  with  Woodward  Kane.  It 
was  Sunday  afternoon.  She  was  out,  but 
came  in  very  soon  and  he  stood  up  to  meet 
her  with  an  air  of  confusion  and  guilt. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  she' 
asked,  pulling  her  gloves  from  her  long 
hands.  Her  quickly  observant  eyes  swept 
him.  She  walked  to  him  and  stood  near. 
The  frosty  air  was  still  about  her  and  her 
face  was  lightly  stung  to  color  with' 
exercise.  Her  wild  eyes  were  startling 
under  the  brim  of  her  smart  tailored  hat. 
Jasper  put  a  hand  on  either  of  her  shoulders 
and  bent  his  head  before  her. 

“My  poor  child — if  I’d  only  left  you  in 
your  kitchen!” 

Joan  tightened  her  lips  and  then  smiled 
uncertainly.  “You’ve  got  me  scared,” 
she  said,  stepped  back  and  sat  down,  her 
hands  in  her  muff.  “What  b  it?”  she’ 
asked  and  in  that  moment  of  waiting  she 
was  sickly  reminded  of  other  moments  of 
her  life — of  the  nearing  sound  of  Pierre’s 
webs  on  a  crystal  winter  night,  of  the 
sound  of  Prosper’s  fcotsteps  going  away 
from  her  up  the  mountain  trail  on  a  sword¬ 
like  autumn  morning. 

Jasper  began  his  pacing.  Feeling  care¬ 
fully  for  delicate  phrases,  he  told  her  of 
Betty’s  accusation,  of  her  purpose. 

Joan  took  off  her  hat,  pushed  back 
the  hair  from  her  forehead,  then,  as  he 
came  to  the  end,  she  looked  up  at  him. 
Her  pupib  were  larger  than  usual  and 
the  light  frosty  tint  of  rose  had  left  her 
cheeks. 

“Would  you  mind  telling  me  that 
again?”  she  asked. 

He  did  so.  more  explicitly. 

(Continued  on.  page  8f) 


A*  President  ilson  nomted  out 
ia  liu  s^cb  at  tbe  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  on  tbe  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  tbe  men  wbo  are  guiding  tbeir 
Tsrions  skips  of  state  tkrougli  tbis 
period  of  post-war  adjustment  are 
"not  young  men,"  but  men  of  great 
ind  long  experience  m  international 
tHairs.  Tbe  average  age  of  tbe  men 
tround  tbe  Peace  Table  at  Pans 
is  a  bttle  tbis  side  of  seventy 
years.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  En- 
^(fs  Foreign  Secretary  (above),  is 
seventy-one. 


Mnrrit  ^ 


Mr.  Henry  White,  of  tbe  American 
delegation,  is  just  turned  sixty-ninc, 
wd  has  put  in  twenty-five  years  of 
Kis  bfe  representing  tbe  interests  of 
™  United  States  in  foreign  lands — 
Vienna,  London,  Morocco,  Italy, 
riance.  South  Amenca.  His  knowl- 
of  them  and  tbeir  habits  of 
tbongbt  comes  from  tbe  years  lived 
under  tbeir  skies. 


Pnnce  Georg  Lvoff,  tbe  first  Rus¬ 
sian  premier  after  tbe  revolution,  is 
not  at  tbe  Peace  Table,  but  on  dit  that 
it  is  to  him,  more  than  any  other  one 
man,  tbe  AUied  diplomats  have  turned 
for  tbeir  data  on  affairs  Russian.  As¬ 
suredly  be  has  “grown  gray  in  tbe 
service,"  tbe  di^omatic  service,  hav¬ 
ing  represented  Russia  in  Paris  in  the 
days  wben  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
our  own  Mr.  Wilson  (who  IS  only 
sixty-tbrce)  were  still  serving  tbeir 
political  apprenticeships. 


As  for  Nicholas  Pacbitcb,  of  tbe 
Servian  delegation,  bis  tranquil  mien 
and  white  beard  speak  for  bis  years  of 
discretion. 


Baron  Sidney  Sonnino,  tbe  ItaKan 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  keen 
and  vigorous  at  seventy-two.  His 
mother  was  an  Englishwoman.  Like 
Balfour,  be  has  spent  bis  life  in  bis 
country's  diplomatic  service,  and — a 
bit  of  ammunition  for  bachelors — also 
like  Balfour,  be  has  never  married. 
In  bis  intricate  and  busy  life  be  has 
found  time  to  “do  something  with  bis 
pen,  as  tbe  returned  war-workers  say, 
being  tbe  author  of  many  articles  on 
politics  and  economics. 


M.  Stephen  Picbon,  France  s  Min¬ 
ister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  is  only 
sixty-two,  but  M.  Clemenceau's  sev¬ 
enty-eight  years  average  things  up 
and  save  France's  delegation  from  any 
suggestion  of  youthful  fligbtiness.  Just 
as  M.  Clemenceau  is  a  successful 
pla3rwngbt  on  tbe  side,  M.  Picbon  is  a 

Ebysician  and  editor.  May  this  page 
e  a  lesson  to  those  lazy  American 
business  men  who  retire  to  tbeir  club 
windows  in  tbeir  early  sixties,  just 
when  we  have  a  right  to  expect  them 
to  begin  to  amount  to  something. 
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Tke  Story  of  tlie  Uprising  of  tke  ^\^omen  of  Hillsboro,  Okio,  Against  tbc 
Saloon,  wkicb  Grew  Until  it  Made  America  Dry 


By  Hugh  S.  Fullerton 


XUM 


Tht  CRUSADE 


Since  the  “aristocracy”  drank,  al-  It 
most  every  man  drank. 

Jn  Hillsboro  the  “aristocracy” 
drank  at  home  or  in  the  drug¬ 
stores  or  the  hotels.  Every  two 
weeks  on  Saturday  there  was 
“Stock  Sale  Day,”  winch  made  the 
village  a  drunken  hell  with  brawls, 
cutting  and  shooting.  It  was  a 
“lu^-drink”  town.  Two  distil¬ 
leries  in  the  county  maintained  the 
supply.  The  village  was  an  edu¬ 
cational  center  in  Ohio,  with  two 
private  schools  for  girls,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  women  were 
more  advanced  and  better  cxluca- 
td  than  the  average  of  their  men. 

Probably  the  women  always  op¬ 
posed  drunkenness,  but  prior  to  De¬ 
cember,  1S73,  the  majority  helped 
their  drunken  husbands  and  sons  to 
bed  and  hoped  the  neighbors  had 
not  seen  them  come  home. 

On  December  twenty-second, 

Dio  Lewis,  a  Boston  preacher, 
came  to  Hillsboro  to  lecture  in  the 
“Lyceum  Course” — which  was  the 
“Follies”  of  Hillsboro  in  those 
days.  He  was  so  good,  they  in¬ 
vited  him  to  stay  over  and  give  a  *■ 

temperance  lecture  the  next  night.  The  HillsDoro  cburcli,  where  the  crusade  began, 
which  he  did.  In  this  lecture  he 

stated  that  some  women  of  his  family  had  of  James .  Henry  Thomp 
prayed  with  a  saloon-keeper  who  had  seen  ^Irs.  Thompson  had  no 
the  evil  of  his  ways  and  closed  up  the  shop,  lecture.  Her  children  re 
and  that  if  the  women  of  Hillsboro  had  what  had  been  said.  Judg 
equal  faith,  they  could  do  likewise.  He  tall,  stately  man,  had  retui 
a^ed  how  many  women  were  willing  to  ing  court  at  West  Union  in 
pray  against  the  saloons,  and  about  sev-  and  was  asleep  on  a  sofa 


of  James .  Henry  Thompson,  chairman. 


work  and  abstained  from  drink. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning 
one  of  the  children  asked  their 
mother  whether  she  was  going  to 
the  church  to  attend  the  meeting. 
She  had  not  decided,  and  the  judge, 
after  pacing  the  rug  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  said: 

“Children,  you  know  how  your 
mother  decides  such  things.  We 
will  omit  morning  prayers  this 
morning  and  let  her  pray  alone  and 
make  her  decision.” 

Years  later  she  told  me  she 
dreaded  the  ordeal  of  going  to  the 
church  and  joining  the  movement, 
but  after  praying  for  divine  guid¬ 
ance,  felt  conunanded  to  go. 

The  women,  without  previous 
discussion,  chose  her  as  chairman 
of  the  meeting  and  she  was  too  em¬ 
barrassed  to  advance.  She  told 
me  once,  “I  was  so  frightened  and 
nervous  I  shook  all  over  and  could 
not  arise  from  my  chair.” 

Seeing  her  embarrassment.  Doc¬ 
tor  MeSurely  suggested  that  the 
men  leave  the  women  to  work 
alone.  Immediately  after  the  men 
withdrew  she  went  forward  and 
called  upon  Mrs.  McDowell  to 
pray. 

Mrs.  McDowell  said,  years  later,  that  she 


enty  rose.  He  knew  that  there  was  to  be  when  I  was  a  boy  was  that  the  judge  had 
a  meeting  at  the  Presbyterian  church  the  indulged  in  too  many  “long  toddies”  that 
next  morning  to  arrange  for  a  Christmas  day  and  needed  repose.  He  roused  him- 
program  and  suggested  that  they  aU  at-  self  to  inquire: 


tend  and  pray  against  the  saloon. 

On  the  next  morning,  the  meeting  was 
held.  Dr.  W.  H.  MeSurely  presided  and 


Mrs.  Thompson  had  not  attended  the  never  before  had  prayed  in  public,  yet  she 
lecture.  Her  children  reported  to  her  seemed  inspired.  Then,  without  discuss- 
what  had  been  said.  Judge  Thompson,  a  ing  a  plan,  Mrs.  Thompson  asked  Mrs. 
tall,  stately  man,  had  returned  from  hold-  Cowden,  wife  of  the  Methodist  minister, 
ing  court  at  West  Union  in  another  county  to  start  the  hymn,  “Give  to  the  Winds  Thy 
and  was  asleep  on  a  sofa.  Local  gossip  Fears,”  and  said: 

when  I  was  a  boy  was  that  the  judge  had  “As  we  all  sing  this  hymn  let  us  form  in 
indulged  in  too  many  “long  toddies”  that  line,  two  by  two,  and  proceed  to  our  sacred 
day  and  needed  repose.  He  roused  him-  mission,  trusting  alone  in  God.” 
self  to  inquire:  The  doors  were  thrown  open  and  the 

“WTiat  sort  of  tomfoolery  is  this?”  crusaders  marched  forth. 

His  wife  replied  calmly:  “You  men  have  I  give  these  details  as  showing  what  in- 


“WTiat  sort  of  tomfoolery  is  this?” 

His  wife  replied  calmly:  “You  men  have 


resolutions  were  drawn  up  appealing  to  and  perhaps  it  is  God’s  will  that  we  women 
the  liquor  dealers.  The  women  elected  do  something.” 


been  in  the  tomfoolery  business  a  long  time  spiration  was  behind  the  movement.  The 
and  perhaps  it  is  God’s  will  that  we  women  women  made  no  plans,  formed  no  scheme 


Mrs.  Eliza  Jane  Trimble  Thompson,  wife 


Mother  Xhompeon,  leader  of  the  crusade. 


The  judge  resumed  his  nap,  proving  that 
he  was  a  discreet 
_  man,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  not  re¬ 
ferred  to  again 
until  the  next 
morning  at  break¬ 
fast. 

When  I  was  a 
boy  it  was  cur¬ 
rent  talk  among 
men  of  the  town 
that  the  judge 
drank  hard,  and 
the  saloon  men 
r  -  exaggerated  this. 

The  fact  is  that 
r  .  he  was  a  leading 

member  of  the 
older  “aristoc- 
K  '  racy”  of  the  town 
^  and  the  men  all 

*’■  drank,  chiefly 

after  the  stately 
manner  of  their 
class  in  the  co¬ 
lonial  days.  In 
later  years,  prob¬ 
ably  more  out  of 
deference  to  his 
wife  than  to  any 
moral  or  religious 
convictions,  he 
c.  supported  her  Dr. 


of  action,  merely  marched  out  into  the 
winter  day,  singing  and  trusting. 


Dr.  MeSurely,  pastor  of  the  crusade  churcli. 
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Doctor  McSurely  says: 

“They  went  out  in  faith,  not  knowing 
whither  they  went;  not  boldly,  but  mod¬ 
estly;  not  recklessly,  but  consciously  con¬ 
strained  of  the  Lord.  They  never  thought 
of  publicity  and  honor  that  future  years 
might  bring  them,  but  went  to  meet  a 
present  duty.” 

Recently  I  went  to  Oxford,  Ohio,  to 
visit  the  spiritual  backer  of  the  crusade. 
Dr.  William  McSurely,  who  was  pastor  of 
the  crusade  church  at  the  time  of  the  up¬ 
rising  of  the  women  and  the  man  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  their  first  meeting.  He  is 
eighty-four  years  old  now,  emeritus  libra¬ 
rian  of  Miami  University,  where  sixty- 
five  years  ago  he  attended  college.  He  is 
the  same  quiet,  modest,  humorous  man  he 


things  which  also  I  have  forgotten.  .\t 
first  we  had  no  clear  vision.  It  was  two  or 
three  weeks  after  the  start  of  the  crusade 
that  the  conviction  came  to  me  that  we 
were  in  the  beginning  of  a  great  move¬ 
ment  which  would  be  spoken  of  in  future 
years  like  the  Reformation.  Until  then  I, 
and,  I  believe,  the  women,  had  little 
thought  beyond  Hillsboro  and  our  local 
problem  of  evil.  I  never  have  had  any  rea¬ 
son  to  revise  this  opinion. 

“That  the  contest  would  become  political 
in  nature  was  certain,  because  the  ballot 
was  established  to  right  wrongs.  German 
philosophy  has  not  changed;  they  have 
seemed  incapable  of  distinguishing  liberty 
from  license. 

“I  had  the  temerity  once  to  express  in 


the  early  governors  of  Ohio,  and  she  was 
related  to  the  McDowells,  the  Smiths,  the 
Mc\rthurs,  the  Beechers,  the  Bucl^g. 
hams — all  of  Revolutionary  aristocratic 
stock. 

I  used  to  crawl  through  holes  in  the  tall 
picket  fence  which  surrounded  the  grove 
and  follow  up  the  long,  winding  driveways 
past  the  well-house  and  the  summer-houses 
until  I  came  to  a  porch  up)on  which  sat  a 
very’  little,  very  prim,  very  white  old  lady 
with  a  white  lace  cap  upon  her  white  hair 
fresh-ruffled  white  tie  under  her  chin  and  a 
white  shawl  over  her  shoulders.  In  child¬ 
hood  I  used  to  confuse  her  with  the  fairy 
godmother  of  the  stories.  Her  eyes  al¬ 
ways  were  bright  and  almost  laughing,  but 
her  face  was  in  repose.  She  would  ask  me 
to  sit  on  the  porch  and  tell  me  quaint  little 


stories  which  p>erhaps  she  had  invented  for 
her  own  children.  Sometimes  she  w’ould 
order  Charlie,  the  colored  house-boy,  to 
bring  Henry’s  pony  around  and  lead  it  up 
and  down  the  walk  while  I  rode. 

Sometimes  she  asked  me  whether  I 
marched  with  the  Temperance  Cadets  and 
talked  of  the  crusade  and  of  temper¬ 
ance,  although  what  she  said  I  have  now 
quite  forgotten.  I  remember  that  she  told 
me  how  the  curse  of  drink  falls  upon  all 
who  touch  it. 

Perhaps  the  memory’  remains  because  it 
seemed  terrible  to  me.  She  named  one  by 
one  those  who  had  been  liquor  sellers, 
their  sons  and  daughters,  and  told  of  shame, 
disgrace  and  death  that  had  come  to  them. 
Not  one  of  the  families  had  escaped  the 
curse  and  some  had  perished  utterly  in  vice 
and  crime. 

Yet  I  never  heard  her  speak  an  unkind 
word  of  the  saloon  men,  but  she  spoke  in 
sorrow  and  pity.  It  seemed  strange  to  me 
that  she  should  call  them  “Robert”  and 
“Jacob.” 

In  later  years  I  asked  her  questions — how 
the  crusade  was  planned  and  why  the 
women  did  certain  things,  and  once  she 
said:  “Why,  child,  the  Lord  told  us  to  do 
them!” 

She  seemed  surprised  that  I  did  not  un- 


Aftcr  tliree  weeks  of  daily  marcking  and  praying,  only  Dunn's  drug-store 
and  ^^ards,  Bales  and  Ukrig's  saloons  keld  out. 


derstand  w’hat  to  her  was  so  self-evident  a 
fact.  Once,  after  I  had  grown  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  reporter  on  the  village  paper,  the 
Wets  had  won  an  election  and  the  long- 


was  when  I  was  a  boy  in  his  church.  His  public  the  opinion  that  I  was  satisfied  that,  banished  saloons  were  restored.  The  poli- 
mind  is  as  keen  now  as  then  and  his  beau-  notw’ithstanding  all  the  moral  force  behind  ticians  refused  to  enforce  laws,  whisky 
tiful  voice  is  as  strong  and  sympathetic  as  the  temperance  movement,  we  were  not  was  sold  openly,  the  “gentlemen  drinkers” 
ever.  He  is  a  very  human  man  and  he  getting  anyivhere;  not  making  permanent  had  their  tipple  in  the  drug-stores,  and  the 
loves  boys  and  understands  them.  I  told  progress  until  the  .\nti-Saloon  League  was  farmers  hauled  aw’ay  great  quantities  of 
him  of  a  sermon  which  he  preached  in  formed  (Oberlin,  Ohio,  1S92).  Until  then  whisky  for  sale  in  cross-roads  stores. 
June,  1874,  to  the  women  of  the  crusade,  our  w’ork  had  not  brought  effective  re-  Stock  Sale  Day  again  was  a  drunken  orgy 
which  recently  I  found  printed.  In  that  suits.”  and  Saturday  night  a  series  of  brawls.  I 

sermon  he  declared  that  the  temperance  He  had  courage  as  well  as  vision,  this  recited  to  her  the  village  record  of  drunk- 
movement  would  have  to  enter  politics  if  it  wonderful  little  man,  far  beyond  his  time  enncss,  debauchery,  rioting  and  murder, 
was  to  achieve  its  purpose.  His  words  or  his  community’.  He  was  broad  and  and  asked  whether,  in  the  face  of  such  evi- 
were:  kindly;  so  broad  that  down  there  in  the  dence,  the  crusade  could  be  considered  a 

“This  movement  must,  more  and  more,  hills  they  say  that  he  isn’t  “quite  sound  on  success, 
become  political.  The  contest  finally  w’ill  Isaiah.”  “Oh,  yes,”  she  said  complacently,  “it 

^  l^  between  .\merican  ideals  of  liberty  and  Mrs.  Thompson  believed  almost  from  has  been  a  wonderful  success.  It  was  the 
right  and  the  German  infidel  idea  of  un-  the  first  that  the  movement  was  divinely’  beginning,  and  the  work  everywhere  is  go- 

controlled  Ucense,  not  only  in  regard  to  ordered,  and  I  do  not  think  her  faith  that  ing  forw’ard.  Men  and  cities  will  back- 

temperance,  but  to  all  the  principles  of  the  crusade  w’ould  eventually  rid  the  slide  as  Hillsboro  has  done,  but  only  for  a 
truth  for  which  our  Puritan  ancestry  world  of  the  curse  of  liquor  ever  faltered,  time  and  the  work  goes  on.  It  will  not 

1 .  braved  the  terrors  of  the  New  England  When  I  was  a  little  fellow  she  lived  in  a  come  in  my  day,  but  you  will  live  to  see 

wilderness  and  which  they  sealed  and  es-  great  grove  mostly  of  walnut  and  locust  the  end  of  all  this,  not  only  in  Hillsboro, 
tablished  with  their  blood.”  trees  in  a  q'.'aint  old  Colonial  house  with  a  but  in  the  entire  country.” 

'  The  man  must  have  been  inspired  or  row  of  negro  quarters  beyond  it.  For  a  I  inquired  why  she  beUeved  this  and  she 
gifted  w’ith  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  mile  beyond  the  house  “the  pasture”  rolled  said:  “Because  it  is  evil  and  the  Lord  is 

He  said  to  me:  “No  doubt  I  have  said  away  to  join, the  Trimble  lands.  Far  down  against  it.” 
many  wise  and  wonderful  things  which  I  the  valley,  beyond  “Jackson  Springs,”  was  Whether,  in  the  beginning,  this  convic- 
have  forgotten,  but  there  is  the  consolation  “Smoky  Row,”  the  negro  colony.  She  tion  was  firmly  fixed  in  her  mind  is  uncer- 
that  I  also  have  said  many  vain  and  foolish  was  the  daughter  of  .\llan  Trimble,  one  of  tain,  but  in  later  years  she  believed  that  the 
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movement  was  ordained  of  God  and  that 
she  was  an  humble  instrument  chosen  for 
the  work.  She  was  convinced  that  a 
"call”  came  to  her  when  she  prayed  for 
dicine  guidance  before  deciding  to  go  to 
the  church  to  attend  the  first  meeting,  and 
she  was  entirely  convinced  that  God  gave 
iier  the  strength  to  lead  and  the  courage  to 
accept  the  leadership.  She  could  account 
for  it  in  no  other  way.  Several  others  of 
the  women  who  were  in  the  crusade  were 
equally  convinced  that  their  actions  were 
(linnely  inspired,  especially  Mrs.  McDow¬ 
ell  who,  according  to  her  own  statement, 
ne\'er  had  prayed  in  public  until  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  crusade  started  and  who,  in  the 
weeks  that  followed,  became  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  of  them  all. 

There  was  nothing  of  scientific  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  movement 
at  hist;  it  was  entirely  fnoral  and  re¬ 
ligious,  and  the  women  gave  no  thought 
either  to  the  sciefitific  or  even  to  the  polit¬ 
ical  phase  of  the  question  until  after  the 
campaign  had  spread  throughout  the 
countr>'.  > 

“Mother”  Thompson  was  delightfully 
unscientific  even  in  later  years.  l\’hen  we 
went  to  temperance  rallies  in  the  old  cru¬ 
sade  church,  this  wonderfully  serene  little 
lady  would  stand  before  us  and  break  a 
raw  egg  into  a  glass  and  pour  alcohol  over 
it.  We  children  would  watch  it  cook  and 
shrivel  in  the  fiery  fluid  and  then  she  would 
say: 

"There,  children,  that  shows  what  whis¬ 
ky  does  to  the  stomach.” 

Probably  she  frightened  some  of  us  into 
delajing  the  e.xperiment  for  a  few’  years, 
but  ev’en  after  we  found  out  that  her  state¬ 
ment  was  not  exactly  accurate,  the  impres¬ 
sion  remained  in  our  minds. 

On  that  first  snowy  morning  before 
Christmas  the  crusaders  marched  and 
sang,  asking  the  liquor  dealers  to  sign  an 
agreement  not  to  sell;  but  their  plan  of 
campaign  was  not  clear,  nor  were  they  cer¬ 
tain  what  their  exact  purpose  was  or  how  to 
proceed.  The  saloon  men  were  polite 
but  resentful,  yet  not  daring  to  show  much 
of  their  resentment.  The  women  had  a 
tremendous  advantage  had  they  known  it. 
They  were  /Ac  wopien  of  the  village — the 
best,  the  richest,  the  most  powerful  social- 
b’— ;and  they  represented  every  important 
family  in  the  community.  The  saloon 


Tbis  pkoto  and  all  tLe  otLers  in  tku  article  abow  actual  scenes  in  Hillsboro 
daring  the  crusade  oi  1873. 

men  understood  the  situation  because  they  every  courtesy,  even  exaggerating  his 
knew  the  men.^  The  men  might  drink,  stately  manners,  and  he  welcomed  them 
might  even  be  opposed  to  the  movement,  and  invited  them  to  enter  his  saloon, 
but  one  word  of  insult  to  their  women  and  Perh.aps  he  was  seeking  to  embarrass  them, 
they  would  have  tom  the  saloons  to  pieces  but  without  hesitation  they  marched  into 
and  driven  the  keepers  from  the  town.  It  'his  place,  singing,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
was  the  code  of  their  class  to  defend  their  half  a  dozen  “gentlemen”  made  hasty  exits 
women.  by  the  back  door. 

On  High  Street  was  the  saloon  of  Robert  Not  one  of  the  women  ever  h.ad  been  in 
Ward  (even  “Mother”  Thompson  called  such  a  place  before.  To  have  entered  a 
him  Robert).  He  w’as  a  good-looking,  saloon  in  Hillsboro  in  those  days  would, 
witty  and  very  popular  Englishman  whose  for  a  woman,  have  been  worse  than  open 
place  was  the  “high-class”  saloon  of  the  shame.  Yet  they  marched  in  and,  kneel- 
viUage,  one  which  even  the  “gentlemen”  ing  upon  the  floor,  prayed  that  the  keep)er 
could  patronize.  When  the  women  might  be  granted  grace  to  see  the  evil  of  the 
reached  Ward’s  place  he  met  them  with  business.  .\s  they  prayed.  Ward  knelt 


with  them  and  the  sons  and  hasbands, 
peeping  in  from  the  back-yard,  beheld  one 
of  the  strangest  prayer-meetings  ever  held. 

It  was  rumored  that  Ward  had  weak¬ 
ened  and  would  quit.  Indeed,  it  is  said 
that  Ward,  that  evening,  was  ready  to  quit, 
when  some^  of  the  men  of  the  town  got 
behind  him  and  promised  him  support, 
which  they  gave,  but  in  secret.  By  night 
the  saloon-keepers  were  in  panic.  Several 
favored  surrendering  immediately  to  the 
moral  pressure.  \  telegram  came  the  next 
day  from  Washington  Court-House,  a  vil¬ 
lage  twenty-five  miles  away,  saying:  “The 
women  here  are  terribly  in  earnest  and  are 
rising.” 

The  crusade  in  Washington  Court- 
House  was  a  whirlwind.  The  women  rose 
almost  as  a  mass,  and  the  saloons  and  drug¬ 
stores  surrendered  to  the  overwhelming 
public  sentiment.  In  Hillsboro  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  women  would  have  tri¬ 
umphed  within  a  few  days  had  not  a  drug¬ 
store  keeper  named  W.  H.  H.  Dunn  re¬ 
fused  to  sign  the  agreement  not  to  sell 
^Continued  on  page  /op) 
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’\Vliats  tke  matter  wf  the  fellers  who  drive  his  cars?  asked  Tam. 


tke  Scoots 


Illustrated  by  Ernest  Fubr 


said  Billy.  had  never  dulled  his  sensibility.  There 

I  Tam  sat  at  his  table,  his  pen  was  always  the  same  tremor  of  concern  in 

I  poised,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  hb  voice  whenever  a  good  comrade  passed, 

calendar  which  hung  on  the  “Deid,”  he  asked,  “or  missing?” 

wall.  So  he  had  been  staring  “Smashed  up — fell  inside  our  lines; 

for  ten  minutes.  they’ll  both  recover.” 

“Tam.”  Tam  took  up  his  pen  again  and  sucked 

Tam  woke  from  his  reverie  with  a  start  the  end.  “The  wee  lad  is  gettin’  ower 
and,  lajdng  down  his  pen,  turned  to  his  bold,”  he  said;  “it’s  no’  his  habit  to  strafe 
companion.  .  chasers.” 

“What  is  it,  Billy?”  he  asked,  and  there  Billy,  his  hands  behind  his  head,  lay  on 
was  a  note  in  his  voice  which  was  new  to  his  b^  watching  a  spider  on  the  ceiling. 
Billy  Best.  Presently;  “Tam — I’ve  fixed  that  inter- 

“Did  you  know  that  the  Infant  Samuel  view  w'ith  de  Lisle — Buller  says  he’ll  come, 
brought  down  Gray  and  Mirdle  to-day?”  Could  you  pick  us  up  on  the  Amiens 
“Ye  don’t  say — puir  lads.”  road — w'e’re  going  out  to  buy  some  things 

Long  usage  to  the  tragedies  of  war  flj'ing  early  and  could  go  on  to  de  Lisle.” 


“Oh,  aye,”  said  Tam  absently. 

.Another  long  pause. 

“Tam — what’s  biting  vou?” 

“Eh?” 

“You’ve  been  moping  all  day — are  you  m 
love?” 

Tam  uncrossed  and  crossed  his  legs  be¬ 
fore  he  replied. 

“Weel,”  he  said  cautiously,  “A’ve  a 
friend,  Billy.” 

Billy  remembered  that  Tam  never  spoke 
of  his  wife  except  in  these  terms,  and  sniffed, 
and  Tam’s  hard  face  softened  in  a  smile  as 
terider  as  a  woman’s. 

“  ’Tis  the  fashion  to  pretend  that 
only  to  be  marrit  to  be  miserable,  Billy, 
he  said.  “.A’ve  kent  hundreds  an’  hundreds 
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of  laddies  like  ye.  ’Tis  one  of  the  iUusions 
of  youth,  like  the  illusion  that  ye  can  win 
money  by  playin’  the  races  or  by  pickin’ 
the  pea  from  the  thimble.” 

He  returned  his  gaze  to  the  calendar  and 
a  troubled  frown  wrinkled  his  forehead. 

“You  bein’  American  an’  ma — ma  friend 
bein’  American,”  he  said,  “maybe  ye’ll  un¬ 
derstand  what  A’m  tellin’  ye — it’s  a  michty 
sacred  confidence  A’m  gi’in’  ye,  Billy.” 

“Go  ahead,  Tam— have  a  cigar?” 

“No,  Billy;  this  is  verra  serious — weel,  a 
seegair  will  no’  make  it  worse — thank  ye.” 
He  bit  off  the  end  of  the  proffered  weed. 
“Billy,  ma  friend  has  been  writin’  strange 
letters  to  me.  Maybe  in  yer  abysmal 
ignorance  o’  women  yer  instinct  will  help 
ye  to  understand  where  ma  matured  reason 
lets  me  crash.” 

Billy  ignored  the  challenge  and  allowed 
the  slur  on  his  judgment  to  pass.  He  knew 
Tam  well  enough  to  recognize  in  the  half- 
whimsical,  half-serious  preamble  a  certain 
strained  anxiety. 

“A  willna  tell  ye  everything — but  ye 
know  ma  friend  married — well,  ’twas  what 
the  young  feller  who  does  the  society  notes 
in  the  Scotsman  calls  a  miss-alleeance — 
she  marrit  beneath  her.” 

He  swallowed  something  and  Billy  was 
silent. 

“.\’ve  been  verra,  verra  happy  wi’  ma 
friend,  Billy,”  Tam  went  on  slowly,  “an’ 
she  writes  twice  a  week  regularly  an’ 
they’re  letters — Billy,  they’re  no’  mortal  in 
their  kindness.” 

He  stopped  again,  still  staring  at  the  cal¬ 
endar,  his  strong  hands  clasping  and  un¬ 
clasping  in  his  perturbation. 

“I  got  a  letter  this  mom,”  he  said  in  a 
low  voice,  “  ’twas  sweet  an’  lovin’,  but,  mon, 
it  was  sad!  It  was  like  a  letter  from  the 
dyb’,  Billy — the  letter  of  a  dear  body 
knockin’  at  Peter’s  Gate  an’  sendin’  one 
wistfu’  glance  back — A  canna  read  it  to  ye, 
but  ’twas  a’  regrets  an’  hopes — would 


A  love  her  memory  as  A  loved - ” 

He  choked  and  stopped  and  his  chin 
went  down  to  his  breast.  Presently,  with 
an  impatient  sideway  jerk  of  his  head,  he 
went  on. 

“It’s  the  fear  in  the  letter — Billy — that 
just  sickens  me — that  makes  ma  verra  soul 
curl  up  like  a  parched  paper — God  knows 
what  it’s  a’  aboot.  Maybe  she  knows  she’s 
made  a  mistake,  the  puir  lassie,  maybe  she’s 
met  some  lad  she  kent  awa’  back  in 
.\merica - ” 

“.\nd  maybe  she’s  fed  up  with  waiting 
for  you  to  go  on  leave,  Tam,”  said  Billy 
wisely;  “after  all,  it  must  be  six  months 
since  you  went  to  England - ” 

“Scotland,”  murmured  Tam,  “though 
she’s  in  England  now.” 

“Well,  go  back  home — you  can’t  expect 
a  girl  to  sit  down  and  {latiently  wait  with¬ 
out  grouching.  Now,  I  understand  women, 
Tam - ” 

Tam  was  smiling  now,  smiling  through 
tears.  “.\wa’  wi’  ye,  ye  arrogant  pup!”  he 
said  in  quite  his  old  tone;  “but  maybd ye’re 
right  an’  A’U  ask  leave  in  the  mom.  Noo 
help  yersel’  to  one  of  yer  ain  seegairs,  an’ 
we’ll  have  a  graund  talk  about  the  Infant 
Samuel.” 

And  of  him  they  talked  until  the  small 
hours,  for  the  Infant  Samuel  was  that  phe¬ 
nomenon,  the  perfect  air-fighter,  and  that 
he  happened  to  be  a  German  in  no  way 
detracted  from  the  interest  that  was  felt 
in  him  even  on  the  civilized  side  of  the 
battle-line. 

Therefore  did  they  speak  of  him  untih 
they  slept,  and  met  the  next  day,  reinforced 
by  a  third  redoubtable  fighter,  to  speak  of 
him  again. 

A  solemn  old  gentleman  of  twenty-three 
— and  twenty-three  feels  horribly  old  when 
it  has  killed  its  seventeenth  man — sat  at  a 
round  table  in  that  most  disreputable  of 
estaminets  (it  was  called  most  incompre¬ 
hensibly  “The  Grand  Choice”  and  stands 


on  the  .\miens-.\rras  road)  and  discussed 
the  art  and  practise  of  wilful  murder,  the 
paucity  of  leave  and  the  perfectly  ripping 
qualities  of  Yorkshire  terriers  with  our 
sober  veteran  of  nineteen  who  had  three  or 
four  slaughters,  several  attempted  suicides 
and  divers  other  acts  of  violence  to  his 
credit. 

“The  great  thing  is  to  keep  away  from 
stereoptyped  methods,  Billy,”  said  the  sage 
of  twenty-three,  whose  name  was  BuUer. 
“That’s  where  so  many  fellows  go  wrong. 
They  patent  a  new  stimt  and  work  it  too 
long.  Presently  Fritz  gets  ’em  taped - ” 

“How’s  that?”  said  Billy. 

“Gets  wise  to  ’em,”  translated  Buller; 
“the  counter-stimt  appears  one  fine  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  patent  lapses,  owner  being  too 
dead  to  renew.  They  are  bound  to  cut 
you  sooner  or  later,”  went  on  this  cheerful 
youth  complacently,  “and  likely  as  not 
you’ll  be  brought  down  by  a  beastly 
.\rchie  or  shot  down  by  a  puddin’headed 
Prussian  private.  But  it’s  your  job  to  pre¬ 
vent  yourself  being  outed  in  a  legitimate 
way.” 

“I  get  you,”  said  Billy.  “Now,  Tam 
says- — — ” 

“Oh,  Tam,”  said  Buller  with  respect; 
“well,  you  see,  Tam  is  always  inventing 
new  stunts  and  he  never  tries  ’em  more 
than  three  times.  Tam  is  the  only  man 
that  ever  brought  down  a  Boche  machine 
with  a  hand  grenade,  and  that  wants  some 
doing,  but  he  never  tried  the  hand-grenade 
trick  twice,  and  Tam  brought  down  von 
Bruning  by  falling  into  a  tail  dive  and 
shooting  up,  and  that  was  never  done  be¬ 
fore.  Tam  has  done  everything  and  still 
finds  new  things  to  do.  I  am  not  talking 
about  genius - ” 

“Bouquets  should  be  left  with  the  stage- 
doorkeeper,”  said  Billy,  “don’t  apologize. 
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You  mean  well.  Tam’s  all  right.”  He 
looked  at  his  wrist-watch.  “Are  we  renting 
a  room  here?”  he  asked  politely. 

“We’ve  got  another  five  minutes,”  re¬ 
plied  Buller,  consulting  his  own  watch. 

He  walked  to  the  door  of  the  estaminet 
and  looked  down  the  long  road  and,  save 
for  an  ambulance  convoy  moying  slowly 
back  to  the  base  hospital,  there  was  no  one 
in  sight.  Ov'erhead  an  artiller>'  plane  was 
moaning  its  mournful  way  to  its  aerodrome 
and  at  this  Buller  cocked  a  critical  eye. 

“The  Infant  missed  you,  anyway,”  he 
said. 

“It’s  a  low-down  business  shooting  spot¬ 
ters,”  said  Billy.  “Tam  and  me - ” 

“Tam  and  I,”  corrected  the  veteran. 

“Tam  and  me,”  said  the  defiant  Billy, 
“reckon  we’ll  lay  for  the  Infant  Samuel 
and  rock  him  to  sleep,  yes,  sir,  and — 
there’s  Tam.” 

Tam  was  no  more  than  a  swift-mo\nng 
cloud  of  dust  on  the  long  road.  Presently 
the  cloud  thinned  and  revealed  a  small 
motor-car  and  Tam  drew  up  his  machine 
chick-a-chucking  noisily. 

“  ’Tis  the  best  \  could  do,”  said  Tam, 
“an’  will  ye  be  so  kind,  Mr.  Buller,  as  to  say 
nothin’  that  will  hairt  the  patriotic  feelin’s 
o’  ma  wee  friend,  Billy - ” 

“The  fellow  that  made  that  car  turn-  < 
ing  out  two  submarine  chasers  a  day,”  said 
Billy,  not  without  pride.  “He’s  going  to 
make  thousands  of  one-man  sub¬ 
marines - ” 

“I’ve  heard  that,  but  where  will  he  get 
his  crews?”  asked  the  practical  Mr.  Buller; 
“you’ll  want  pretty  daring  fellows  for  a  job 
like  that.” 

“What’s  the  matter  wi’  the  fellers  who 
drive  his  cars?”  asked  Tam.  “Mon.it  wants 
nairve.  Get  in,  Mr.  Buller — that  bit  o’ 
tin  wi’  the  handle  is  the  door.  Hauld 
tight — A’m  goin’  to  start.” 

You  may  imagine  three  enthusiastic 
Egyptologists  taking  long  journeys  to  con¬ 
sult  a  fortunate  fourth  who  had  seen  with 
his  own  eyes  the  scarab  of  .\men-Ra;  or  the 
pilgrimage  of  three  astronomers  to  compare 
notes  with  one  who  has  discovered  in  the 
spectrum  of  Nueva  .\quilae  the  lines  of 
calcium;  or  the  journeyings  of  zoologists 
to  greet  the  traveler  who,  in  the  deeps  of 
the  Bongindanga  forest,  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  photograph  an  okapi.  It  re¬ 
quires  an  adaptable  imagination  to  under¬ 
stand  the  object  of  the  journey  which  thiee 
members  of  the  Fl>Tng  Corps  were  taking. 

These  three  young  nen  were  great 
craftsmen,  great  enthu  .iasts  and  great 
scientists.  They  were  slayers  of  men.  but 
that  was  only  incidental  to  the  greater  busi¬ 
ness  of  their  days.  The  killing  of  a  man 
merely  marked  the  completeness  of  their 
achievement.  If  they  could  have  tagged  an 
enemy  airplane  with  red  chalk,  and  by  such 
marking  passed  the  machine  and  its  occu- 
I>ants  automatically  from  service,  they 
would  have  been  satisfied.  They  were  on 
their  way  now  to  talk  with  a  hero  of 
twenty  and  a  few  odd  months  who  could 
tell  them  ever  so  many  things  about  an¬ 
other  young  gentleman  they  wanted  to  kill. 

The  hero  lived  in  a  big  aerodrome  behind 
the  French  lines  (to  the  relief  of  Billy,  who 
had  rashly  undertaken  the  duties  of  inter¬ 
preter,  he  spoke  excellent  English),  and 
when  the  three  musketeers  found  him  he 
was  eating  large  slices  of  bread  and  cheese 
and  jam  and  washing  it  down  with  im¬ 
mense  drafts  of  viit  ordinaire. 


He  was  the  French  ace  de  Lisle,  and  he 
had  a  transparent  little  mustache  and 
about  twelve  medals. 

“M'sk’ur,"  said  Billy  valiantly,  “pardon 
si  nous  derangez - ” 

“Dirangons,"  murmured  Buller;  “we’re 
plural.” 

“.And  singular  too,”  laughed  de  Lisle. 
“Tam,  Bill-ee  Best  and  Buller,  isn’t  it? 
Welcome,  my  aviators!  What  is  happening 
on  your  part  of  the  line?  Bissing’s  circus 
was  performing  the  last  time  I  heard  from 
you.” 

He  seated  them,  energetically  talking  all 
the  time. 

“Weel,  ye  see,  Mr.  de  Lisle,”  said  Tam, 
“it’s  aboot  the  Infant  Samuel  we’ve  come 
to  see  ye - ” 

“AH,  THE  Bibi!  Good!”  smiled  de 
Lisle.  “Yes,  we  know  him  and  I  have 
seen  him.  .A  cherub,  by  gar!  .An  angel! 
He  has  been  on  the  Champagne  front  for  a 
year  and  a  terrible  fellow  he  has  been,  par- 
hlcul  I  was  taken  prisoner  a  month  ago 
and  saw  him — engine  failed  and  down  I 
went  into  the  Boche  lines.  He  came  down 
after  me  and  I  saw  him.  .At  first  I  thought 
it  was  a  little  girl  when  I  saw  him  jump 
from  his  machine  and  come  across  to  me. 

I  was  amazed,  dumfounded;  it  was  in¬ 
credible!  Blue  eyes,  hair  like  spun  gold — 
not  cut  short,  Boche  fashion,  but  curly; 
complexion  like  a  peach  and  the  smile  of  a 
beneficent  cupid!  .And  polite,  m’sieurs! 
.A  veritable  gentleman,  Saxon,  of  course — 
age  about  seventeen  and  the  pride  of  the 
German  army.  I  have  tried  to  kill  him 
twice  since  then — I  escaped,  as  you  know, 
on  the  night  of  my  capture  and  I  am  not 
allowed  to  cross  the  German  lines  any 
more.”  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  des¬ 
olated. 

“He  must  be  a  graund  little  feller,”  said 
Tam.  “I’d  love  to  have  a  crack  at  him. 
What  like’s  his  machine?” 

“Fokker  improved,”  said  de  Lisle;  “it 
turns  verj-  quickly  and  is  a  deN-il  of  a 
climber.” 

“What  are  his  stunts?”  asked  Billy. 

“.All  of  them,”  replied  de  Lisle  promptly. 
“He  shoots  up  from  below,  and  you  want  to 
be  careful  about  getting  on  his  tail— he  has 
a  trick  of  stalling  and  shooting  backward. 
He’ll  never  give  you  the  sun — that’s  cer¬ 
tain.  I’ve  never  known  a  man  who  got  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  sun.  He  shoots  better 
to  the  left  than  to  the  right,  and  the  only  way 
you’ll  ever  get  him  is  to  zoom  up  at  him  on 
his  blindest  side — that’s  the  right,  and  my 
faith!  that  infant  has  very  good  sight 
on  the  blind  side,  too!” 

For  an  hour  the  talk  ran  to  and  fro  like 
the  shuttle  of  a  loom,  leaping  from  Tam  to 
de  Lisle,  from  de  Lisle  to  Billy,  from  Bul¬ 
ler  to  Tam,  and  presently  there  was  woven 
a  good  piece  of  education  in  the  ways  and 
wiles  of  the  Infant  Samuel. 

They  went  back  to  their  quarters  that 
afternoon  with  important  data  common  to 
all  three,  but  with  three  views  on  the  best 
method  of  employing  their  knowledge. 

Buller,  on  early  patrol  duty,  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  planning  his 
method  of  attack  and  went  up  confidently. 

“Wish  you  were  in  this  flight,  Tam,”  he 
said  at  parting.  “I  feel  I’m  going  to  meet 
the  Infant.” 

“Bring  me  back  a  lock  o’  that  golden 
hair,”  said  Tam  gruesomely.  “Billy  is 
makin’  a  collection.” 

Buller’s  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  He  met 


the  Infant  over  Citie  St.  .Augustine,  north 
of  Lens,  and  attacked  him  from  below 
The  Infant  turned  and  windmilled,  wing 
oyer  wing,  and  Buller,  pulling  clear  of  tk 
disorder,  exposed  himself  for  the  fraction  of 
a  second.  .  .  . 

“Buller  is  down,”  said  Blackie,  coming 
into  the  mess  for  breakfast;  “fell  in  om 
lines,  poor  chap.” 

No  need  to  ask  any  further  question. 
The  “poor  chap”  was  all  the  announcement 
that  need  be  made. 

Buller,  with  a  puzzled  smile  frozen  on  hfe 
white  face,  was  lying  in  a  trench  covered  bv 
an  army  blanket  and  the  R.  .A.  F.  me¬ 
chanics  were  already  digging  his  grave. 

“Pass  the  toast.  Tam,”  said  Billy  gruffly. 
Tam  knew  just  how  he  felt. 

Later  in  the  morning  they  learned  that  it 
was  a  veritable  Infant  kill.  Witnesses 
there  were  in  plenty  and  victims  also.  The 
pilot  and  observer  of  a  stricken  artillery- 
bus  on  the  .Arras  road  had  seen  the  fight-^ 
and  had  even  felt  its  repercussion. 

“They’ve  given  a  circus  to  that  Infant,” 
telephoned  the  brigadier  to  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  Umpty-fourth;  “for  the  moment 
he’s  pursuing  Richthoven’s  tactics.” 

Richthoven’s  tactics  were  familiar  to 
every  airman.  The  leader  commands  a 
dozen  swift  machines  and  the  circus  patrols 
in  formation.  The  task  of  the  eleven  k 
rounding  out  any  sky  stragglers  they  meet 
to  ring  them  round  until  escape  is  impos¬ 
sible.  Then  the  leader  on  number  twelve 
drops  to  deliver  the  coup  de  grdee.  It  is 
only  possible  over  the  German  lines,  which 
means  that  it  is  always  possible  because  it 
is  there  where  the  .Allied  airmen  are  to  be 
found. 

The  Umpty-fourth  turned  out  in  full 
strength. 

“Tam.”  yelled  Billy,  as  he  flung  himself 
into  his  quarters,  “there’s  going  to  be  a  real 
dog  fight — why,  what’s  the  matter?” 

T.AM  was  standing  by  the  window,  hk 
face  drawn  and  haggard. 

“It’s  another  letter,  Billy,”  he  said 
huskily;  “ye  can  sec  it.” 

Billy  took  the  half  sheet  of  note-paper. 
There  were  only  a  few  lines  written  in 
pencil: 

God  bless  you,  my  boy,  and  help  you  to 
bear  whatever  trial  He  sends  you.  I  am  happy 
in  a  sad  way,  believing  whatever  is,  is  best. 

Billy  handed  the  letter  back  without 
comment. 

“.A’ve  asked  for  leave  an’  .A’ll  be  leavin’ 
to-morrow  ferenoon,”  said  Tam,  as  he  fold¬ 
ed  the  paper  and  put  it  in  his  breast  pocket. 

Billy  had  no  words.  His  heart  was 
aching  for  his  comrade  and  he  felt  horribly 
inadequate  and  deficient. 

They  walked  across  the  flying-ground  in 
silence. 

“So  long,  Tam,”  said  Billy  as  he  came  to 
his  machine,  and  Tam  gripp^  his  hand  and 
passed  on. 

The  fighting  scouts  went  up  one  by  one 
and  maneuvered  for  formation.  Soon  they 
were  heading  for  the  northeast  to  avenge 
their  dead.  The  artillery  spotters  saw 
them  sail  majestically  to  their  goal,  a  grim 
and  beautiful  spectacle. 

They  were  in  action  between  Roulers 
and  Lille — a  short  savage  scrap  with  a 
flight  of  six  German  battle-planes — and 
there  was  a  mighty  rocketing  and  looping. 
The  air  pulsed  with  the  incessant  splutter 
of  machine-gim  fire.  Eight  machines  fell 
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"Tell  her  I  was  very  happy — yes.  I  am  young — — hut  I  have  lived. 


blazing  to  the  earth  and  the  squadrons  re¬ 
formed  and  continued  eastward,  for  they 
had  annihilated  their  enemies. 

Tam  swung  his  machine  into  jxisition, 
saw  Billy  three  hundred  yards  away  on  his 
right  rear  and  waved  his  hand.  Nothing 
happened  until  Blackie  signaled  “Return.” 

They  were  nearing  Lille  when  the  reen¬ 
forced  .\rchie  barrage  split  them.  Tam 
led  his  flight  to  the  right,  following  the 
course  of  the  Lys.  It  was  above  the  ruins 
of  Armentieres  that  the  Infant  struck.  Six 
enemy  machines  drove  toward  the  flight 


and  Tam,  observing  the  fan-shaped  forma¬ 
tion  and  the  central  chaser  at  a  lower  level, 
knew  that  this  was  the  opportunity  he 
sought. 

He  came  down  with  one  w  ing  up  to  blind 
his  adversar\’  and  brought  his  gun  into  ac¬ 
tion.  The  Infant  came  round  on  a  quick 
turn  and  let  go  a  burst  at  the  higher  ma¬ 
chine.  Tam  stalled  the  scout  and  fell 
back  vertically,  with  his  undercarriage  ex¬ 
posed  to  his  enemy,  who  again  swoopied 
round,  this  time  in  a  wider  circle,  in  the 
hope  of  reaching  a  vulnerable  place. 


Tam  thought  he  had  his  man.  Down 
went  his  nose  and  straight  he  drove  to  the 
enemy’s  flank.  The  maneuver  which  fol¬ 
lowed  was  one  of  lightning  swiftness.  The 
Infant  stalled,  but  in  stalling  came  round  so 
that  the  belly  of  his  big  machine  faced  the 
onrush — then  through  the  floor  of  the  na¬ 
celle  he  fired  two  deadly  bursts. 

Tam  was  unhurt,  but  his  controls  were 
gone  and  he  was  spinning  for  a  fall.  Like 
a  flash  the  Infant  zoomed  up  to  give  the 
death- blow.  And  at  that  moment  came 
(Continued  on  page  pg) 
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AFTER  PEACE 


forum  devoted  to  tke 
d  world  reconstruction 


end  of  the  war  has  left  us  to  create  a  world  out  of  a  chaos;  it  has  left  us,  unprepared,  to  solve  problems  unforeseen,  transcendinf; 
all  experience.  The  war  was  the  greatest  in  history;  the  problems — of  industry,  trade,  finance,  social  organization,  domestic  life, 
education,  government  and  international  relations — which  it  has  left  are  the  greatest  in  history  as  well.  It  has  brought  into  play  new 
forces,  thrust  into  the  light  new  conditions  affecting  profoundly  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  To  imderstand  them  and  to  meet  them  they  need 
the  fullest  and  most  open-minded  discussion. 

A  year  ago  Everybody’s  began  in  these  pages  such  a  discussion.  From  its  open-forum  platform  men  of  all  interests  and  connections 
have  spoken,  and  from  it  in  the  coming  months,  when  these  problems  will  hold  the  world,  many  other  men  and  women  will  speak,  whose 
views  are  not  only  interesting,  but  will  be  of  weight  in  one  phase  or  another,  of  the  work  of  reconstruction. 


A.  National  Xrade-'Mark 

B.  Colver,  CJiairman,  Federal  True 


ommission 


The  idea  of  a  national  trade-  harvest  of  merely  temporary  profits,  would  of 
mark  makes  two  distinct  ap-  be  a  shocking  anticlimax  to  the  nation’s 
peals.  supreme  effort.  ot 

Viewed  in  one  aspect  it  That  is  to  say,  that  to  adopt  and  sane-  no 
might  become  the  symbol  of  a  tion  a  national  trade-mark  to  be  affixed  in-  foi 
national  spirit  of  commercial  discriminately  and  at  will  to  any  bit  of  of 
jingo;  a  thing  of  tinsel;  a  brag;  a  bluff;  a  merchandise  that  might  be  exported  from  m; 
ballyhoo.  the  United  States,  would  offer  an  almost  ir-  m; 

This  would  not  be  a  true  reflection  of  resistible  invitation  to  a  microscopic  mi-  go 
modem  American  commercial  and  Indus-  nority  to  exploit  and  waste  the  new  national  su 
trial  ideals  and  practises.  It  would  invite  good-will  by  the  sale  of  inferior  goods  in- 
the  capitalization  and  exploitation  of  the  stead  of  substantially  contributing  to  the  th 
world-wide  good-will  for  all  things  bearing  .  national  good-will  by  the  fair  merchandis-  m 
the  name  of  the  United  States;  a  good-will  ing  of  sound  goods,  delivered  fully  up  to  of 
that  has  been  earned  by  such  a  mobiliza-  sample  and  terms  of  sale.  if} 

tion  of  money,  credit  and  material  re-  Viewed  in  the  other  aspect,  a  national  ar 
sources,  capped  and  glorified  by  a  mobiliz-  trade-mark  may  well  become  the  symbol  de 
ation  of  youth  and  manly  vigor,  as  the  of  the  pledged  faith  of  the  nation  and  of  the  de 
world  has  never  seen.  conscientious  manufacturer  and  the  scru-  su 

To  capitalize  the  nation’s  generous  out-  pulously  honest  trader.  In  such  case,  that  th 
pouring  of  blood  and  treasure,  a  sacrifice  mark  become  the  seal  of  national  honor  of 
made  freely  in  the  service  of  ideals,  and  to  and  will  be  the  instrument  for  adding  con-  pc 
devote  the  fmits  of  such  a  sacrifice  to  a  stantly  to  the  good  name  and  good  fame  it 
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purported  to  be  sold  and  that  the  terms  and 
Editions  of  the  sale  were  exactly  as  had 
been  represented.  Conversely,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  national  trade-mark  would 
serve  as  a  sign  and  a  warning  that  such 
»x)ds  did  not  represent  the  best  traditions 
of^erican  manufacture,  nor  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  sale  represent  that  fair 
dealing  with  which  alone  the  United 
States  can  maintain  permanently  that 
high  and  honorable  position  in  world  com¬ 
merce  which  it  deserves. 

WH.\T  I  have  in  mind  is:  that  a  con¬ 
cern  purposing  to  affix  the  national 
trade-mark  to  an  article  should  file  fair  and 
exact  specifications  (and  when  possible  a 
sample)  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and 
have  that  article  officially  designated  with  a 
sp^c  name.  Then  any  competitor,  to 
use  such  trade-mark  on  an  article  named, 
would  be  required  to  make  it  at  least  as  good 
as  the  one  first  described.  The  trade¬ 
mark  would  then  become  a  guarantee  of  a 
minimum  of  excellence. 

To  the  national  trade-mark  used  under 
these  conditions  might  well  be  added  the 
private  trade-mark,  so  that  to  the  general 
guarantee  and  good-will  might  be  added 
the  further  and  private  guarantee  and 
good-will.  The  protection  thus  afforded  by 
die  national  trade-mark  would  not  run  so 
much  to  the  purchaser  as  to  the  seller. 

The  honest  manufacturer  and  merchant 
would  so  be  insured  against  unscrupulous 
competition.  He  could  bid  in  foreign 
markets,  knowing  the  minimum  of  quality 
against  which  he  competed. 


Also  the  solid  American  manufacturer, 
seeking  to  earn  and  hold  a  permanent  place 
in  a  given  foreign  market,  would  be  assured 
that,  having  earned  confidence  and  good¬ 
will  in  that  market,  he  need  have  no  fear  of 
seeing  both  swept  away  by  a  “dumping” 
sale  or  “scalping”  sale  of  inferior  goc^s  or 
of  goods  delivered  not  up  to  sample,  to  the 
general  injury  of  the  name  and  fame  of 
.-\merican  goods. 

Still  further  the  banker  would  be  assured 
that,  in  extending  credit  to  finance  a  trans¬ 
action  in  export,  he  would  not  be  left  to 
hold  the  bag  or  to  soothe  a  dissatisfied  or 
deceived  foreign  customer. 

But  more  than  this,  the  United  States, 
having  surrounded  its  own  national 
trade-mark  by  such  safeguards,  would  be 
warranted  in  requiring  similar  frankness 
in  the  matter  of  goods  imported  into  this 
country  by  foreign  manufacturers  and 
merchants. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  our  late 
enemies  will  seel^  to  evade  the  commercial 
consequences  of  the  world  war  by  sending 
us  their  goods  under  such  false  pretense  as 
“Made  in  Holland,”  or  “Made  in  Switzer¬ 
land.”  This  to  the  detriment  of  the  legit¬ 
imate  trade  with  us  of  those  neutrals. 

.\lso  a  commercial  enemy,  in  the  absence 
of  some  measure  of  protection  as  has  been 
suggested,  might  make  use  of  our  national 
symbol,  and  ship  as  “Made  in  the  United 
States,”  inferior  or  otherwise  trade-disturb¬ 
ing  wares  into  the  world’s  market  sto  the  hurt 
of  the  commercial  reputation  ofthis  country. 
-And  again  as  to  imports,  if  we  made  our 
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own  national  trade-mark  a  guarantee  of 
minimum  quality,  we  might,  for  e.xample, 
well  declare  a  masquerading  of  German 
goods  under  a  Dutch  mark  or  claim  of 
origin  to  be  unfair  competition,  and  we  could 
fairly  require  frank  specifications  as  to  the 
quality  and  real  origin  of  goods  imported  in 
competition  with  domestic  products. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  whole  nation¬ 
al  trade-mark  idea  maybe  turned  to  the  af¬ 
firmative  advantage  of  .\merican  industry, 
and  that  is  another  way  of  saying  that  it 
would  be  made  to  serve  the  wodest  public 
interest. 

IN  THIS  view  the  national  trade-mark 
would  not  seem  to  be  objectionable  to 
those  .\merican  manufacturers  who,  through 
long  years  of  fair  dealing  in  quality  goods, 
have  built  up  their  own  private  trade- 
names  and  trade-marks.  Instead  of  super¬ 
seding  such,  or  overshadowing  them,  the 
national  trade-mark  would  establish  a 
pade  of  quality  upon  which  as  a  minimum, 
individual  excellence  could  be  added  and, 
further,  it  would  be  the  means  of  exacting 
similar  reasonable  frankness  as  to  com¬ 
peting  imports  in  our  domestic  market. 

If,  then,  the  national  trade-mark  shall  be 
the  symbol  of  the  national  commercial 
honor,  and  if  it  shall  be  the  instrument  for 
fair  dealing  abroad  and  fair  foreign  competi¬ 
tion  at  home,  and  if  this  can  be  brought 
about  without  interference  with  indi¬ 
vidual  enterprise  and  initiative,  it  would 
seem  that  it  might  well  be  expected  to 
commend  itself  to  the  business  world  and 
to  the  general  public. 


A  A  wake  Nation 

By  D.  A/.  Reynolds,  of  the  Council  of  T^ational  Defense 


JUST  after  the  United  States  declared 
war,  the  President  in  one  of  his  ad¬ 
dresses  said;  “It  is  not  an  army  we  must 
shape  and  train — it  is  a  nation,”  and,  be- 
ause  of  the  shaping  and  training  carried 
on  through  the  long  months  preceding  the 
armistice,  because  a  new  life  has  come  to 
this  people,  because  a  new  and  a  broaden¬ 
ing  vision  has  been  given  us,  we  can  go 
through  this  readjustment,  this  pteriod  of 
rebuilding,  of  reshaping  methods,  of  chang¬ 
ing  ideas  and  ideals,  unafraid  of  the  final 
outcome. 

As  far  back  as  the  sixth  of  May,  1918, 
GrOTvenor  B.  Clarkson,  Director  of  the 
United  States  Council  of  National  Defense, 
after  correspondence  with  the  President, 
Wd  before  Chairman  Baker  a  memo  out¬ 
lining  in  part  the  reconstruction  duties 
which  the  Council  faced. 

This  memo,  which  has  in  part  become 
the  basis  of  the  Council’s  reconstruction  ac¬ 
tivities,  contains  the  following  statement: 

It  is  elementary  that  after  the  war  .\merica 
^  not  be  the  same  .America.  .Already  she  has 
m  many  directions  broken  with  her  past  and  is 
Wng  hourly  transformed.  The  metamorpho¬ 
sis  is  going  on  as  much  in  the  thought  of  the 
country  as  it  is  in  the  structure;  the  same  thing 
will  ^  true  in  the  jieriod  after  the  war.  New 
conditions  and  relationships  create  new  prob- 
1ms  for  nations  as  well  as  for  individuals;  and 
the  change  will  be  as  great  in  the  thought  and 
ideak  of  the  nation  as  it  will  be  in  its  strictly 
material  problems,  whether  these  be  military, 
TOmmercial,  or  those  having  to  do  with  labor, 
w  us  grant  that  we  shall  gain  military  success. 
Let  us  then  not  fall  into  the  danger-trap  of 


allowing  the  material  effects  of  such  success  to 
overshadow  consideration  of  the  higher  values 
which  give  a  nation  its  life.  The  civilized 
world  to-day,  as  we  know  that  world,  may  be 
said  to  be  one  great  altar  of  sacrifice.  .  .  .  Out 
of  the  turmoil  and  the  sacrifice  will  come  disci¬ 
pline  and  orderly  living  and  thinking;  and, 
therefore,  with  sequential  and  irresistible  logic 
will  come  demands  for  new  conditions  of  living 
commensurate  to  the  new  ideals.  .Again,  I  re¬ 
peat,  here  is  the  fundamental  reconstruction  to 
which  the  American  Government  should  ad¬ 
dress  itself,  and  only  herein  can  be  found  the 
(tolicy  which  shall  be  the  groundwork  of  any- 
enlightened  organization  for  reconstruction. 
History  records  but  few  fruitful  governmental 
agencies  that  did  not  have  a  firm  and  pene¬ 
trating  policy  at  the  base.  ...  I  offer  this 
thought  not  for  the  purpose  of  injecting  ideal¬ 
ism  in  a  discussion  where  undue  accent  of  it 
does  not  belong,  but  to  emphasize  anew  that 
none  of  us  can  now  see  the  end  of  the  road  and 
that  therefore  all  plans  for  reconstruction 
should  be  builded  so  as  to  permit  of  flexibility 
of  action  and  even  of  minor  policy  at  any  given 
time.  The  main  thing  now  is  to  come  to  con¬ 
crete  thinking  on  and  study  of  the  entire 
problem. 

The  end  has  come  and  we  face  our  new 
diplomatic  position  in  the  world,  and  our 
new  industrial  condition  at  home,  new 
problems  of  labor,  of  capital,  and  of  trans¬ 
portation  both  on  land  and  sea.  Had  we 
faced  changed  conditions  before,  instead  of 
after,  the  changes  that  have  come  within 
ourselves,  we  would  fear  the  outcome  and 
fear  it  rightly. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  has  had 
much  opportunity  to  watch  the  change  in 


the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  as  well  as  in  indivnd- 
uals,  for  constantly  through  the  defense  sys¬ 
tem,  representing  as  it  has  the  “home 
folks”  in  AVashington,  and  Washington  “at 
home,”  have  come  the  reflections  of  new 
growth  in  thought  that  have  quickly  been 
turned  into  new  methods  of  action.  Be¬ 
hind  the  Council  of  National  Defense  in 
Washington  has  stood  the  forty-eight  state 
councils,  the  four  thousand  county  coun¬ 
cils,  sixteen  thousand  woman’s  committees, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
thousand  community  units,  and  through 
this  unified  system  there  grew  up  a  tmited 
fighting  force  in  the  nation  that  through¬ 
out  the  war  carried  every-  problem  of  the 
Government,  every  action  of  a  department 
down  to  the  -farthest  school  district  be¬ 
tween  Portland,  Maine  and  San  Diego,  and 
carried  back  to  Washington  the  reaction  of 
the  i>eople. 

The  result  of  our  national  war  effort  has 
been  that  the  European  conflagration  has 
furnished  the  fire  needed  to  bum  out  of  the 
most  of  us  that  which  otherwise  well  might 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  solving  our  pres¬ 
ent  problems. 

True,  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
world,  in  which  there  is  much  unrest,  and 
some,  forgetting  that  we  are  a  new  people, 
fear  for  what  we  ourselves  may  do;  but  it  is 
unthinkable  that  we  will  revert  to  the 
status  quo  ante,  that  we  would  desire  to  do 
so,  or  that  in  the  end  sane  counsel  will  not 
prevail. 

(Continued  on  page  106) 
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Over  tke  Hills  and  Far  Away 

By  Alfred  Sinclair  Clark 

Decorations  by  C.  B.  Falls 


Boys  who  want  to  run 
away  to  sea  worry  their 
k  parents.  They  worry 
'  their  sisters  and  their 
cousins  and  their  aunts. 

But  the  boys  to  worry 
about  are  those  who  do  not  want 
to  run  away  to  sea. 

The  longing  is  a  passion  for 
adventure,  a  healthy,  normal  crav¬ 
ing.  If  you  interviewed  the  men 
who  have  done  the  really  creative 
things  in  the  world,  you  would  find 
that  they  were  the  ones  who  had 
most  wanted  to  be  pirates  and  highway¬ 
men.  There  are  exceptions.  Henry 
James  once  remarked  that  he  had  never 
hunted  for  hidden  treasure.  It  was  a  com 
fession  that  he  had  never  been  a  boy. 

If  the  boy  is  yours,  you  find  some  way  to 
keep  him  at  home;  but  you  do  not  try  to 
stamp  out  his  desire  for  romance.  Indeed, 
you  can  not  stamp  it  out.  Neither  argu¬ 
ment  nor  punishment  can  kill  it.  You 
can  tell  him  time  and  again  that  he  will  be 
most  happy  if  he  grows  up  to  be  a  second 
John  D.  Rockefeller  or  even  a  Woodrow 
Wilson.  He  may  pretend  to  agree  with 
you.  It  is  only  because  he  despairs  of 
making  you  see  the  staring  truth  that  these 
men  did  not  know  a  tenth  as  much  about 
living  as  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Your  boy  will  grow  up  to  be  like  you. 
He  will  take  the  7 :52  train  in  the  morning 
and  the  5:15  at  night.  In  summer,  he  will 
take  his  family  to  a  perfectly  decorous 
place  for  a  perfectly  decorous  vacation. 
He  will  try  to  excite  his  boy  by  pointing 
out  how  thrilling  it  is  to  own  a  factory. 
His  boy  will  seem  to  agree  with  him,  but  in 
his  restless  mind  will  be  dreams  of  a  high 
surf  beating  upon  an  atoll  or  of  a  lone 
white  man  treading  on  and  on  into  a  wild 
valley  of  Kafiristan.  He  will  see  himself 
in  these  visions — crawling,  spent  but  un¬ 
hurt  out  of  that  angry  surf,  the  only  sur¬ 
vivor  of  a  great  steamer  pounding  to 
pieces  on  a  ledge,  or  adventuring  toward 
pagan  hillmen  who  will  worship  him  as  a 
god.  His  eyes  are  alight  with  wonder  and 
his  father  fancies  that  the  boy  sees  himself 
poring  over  figures  in  a  dumpy  ledger. 

This  desire  for  adventure,  for  wandering, 
is  in  the  blood  of  mankind,  from  ancestors 


“Hira  Singh." 


“Greenmantle." 

who  roved  far  to  find  the  Palm  Beach  of 
the  Pleistocene  period.  Ordinarily  we  re¬ 
press  inclinations  to  go  a-gipsying,  but  a 
little  wind  sets  it  aflame  in  most  of  us  and  a 
great  wind  makes  it  bum  in  the  hearts  of 
millions.  It  was  that  way  with  the  war. 
Of  a  sudden  the  roads  of  adventure  were 
op)ened  wide  and  the  sea-lanes  beckoned. 

It  accounts  for  the  eagerness  with  which 
staid  business  men  devour  romances.  The 
bank  president  is  a  boy  again  as  he  reads 
himself  into  the  hero.  He 
sees  himself  freed  from 
routine,  foot-loose  on  a 
twisting  highway  that  •» 

brings  him  ever  nearer  to  . ! 

El  Dorado  or  beating  \  ^ 

through  gales  to  the  land  nV 
of  Prester  John. 

The  war  ought  to  have 
given  us  scores  of  real  IwMcrilln 

yams  to  supply  this  vica- 
rious  adventure.  There 
were  scores  of  yams  and 
some  of  them  were  very  readable,  but  only 
one  or  two  came  up  to  expectations.  The 
one  that  stands  out  above  all  others  was 
published  in  1916.  Somehow  or  other  it 
did  not  get  into  the  best-selling  class,  so  it 
may  be  new  to  you.  It  is  called  “Green- 
mantle”  (Doran,  $1.35),  and  John  Buchan 
wrote  it. 

It  is  a  modem  “The  Three  Musketeers.” 
Instead  of  the  gallant  d’Artagnan  and  his 
comrades,  you  read  about  Richard  Han- 
nay,  Ludomck  Arbuthnot,  John  Scanlle- 
bury  Blenkiron  and  Peter  Pienaar,  four 
glorious  adventurers  who  sift  through  em¬ 
battled  Germany  to  find  out  what  sort  of 
mad  plot  the  Teutons  are  hatching  in  the 
Moslem  world.  Hamiay  is  a  valiant,  re¬ 
sourceful  Englishman.  Arbuthnot  is  a 
Scot,  who  has  fraternized 
with  beggars  and  kings 
in  all  the  remote  comers 
of  the  earth.  Blenkiron 
I  XT  comes  from  Boston  and 

Ohio,  a  fat  millionaire 
who  positively  yearns  for 
romance  and  gets  it,  a 
dyspeptic  who  plays  soli- 
taire  while  shells  burst 
about  him.  “He  would 
go  through  hell  with  a 


box  of  bismuth  tablets  and  a  pack 
of  Patience  cards,”  the  British 
Secret  Service  affirms.  Pienaar  is 
an  uneducated  Boer,  who  finds 
Germans  better  hunting  t^n  the 
big  game  of  the  veldt. 

The  only  knowledge  they  have 
of  their  mission  is  that  the  ^Ioham- 
medan  world  is  like  parched  tinder, 
awaiting  the  spark.  Crafty  men 
are  nurturing  the  spark,  but 
whether  it  is  a  prophet  or  a  sacred 
relic  no  Englishman  knows.  Nor 
is  the  danger  spot  located  except 
that  it  is  in  Europe  but  moving  eastward. 
The  only  clues  are  three  words  of  mere 
gibberish. 

It’s  a  promising  start  and  you  know  that 
many  things  will  happen  before  the  wan¬ 
derers  reach  Constantinople.  About  the 
best  thing  you  can  have  in  an  adventure- 
tale  is  a  chase,  and  soon  you  are  roving 
with  Hannay  through  a  deep  Bavarian 
forest,  with  a  net  of  soldiers  closing  m  upon 
you.  Just 

as  the  game  m 


^  "The  Crescent  Moon.” 

seems  up,  you  get  aboard  some  barges 
floating  down  the  Danube  and  at  last  you 
foregather  with  all  the  hunted  hunters 
beside  the  Golden  Horn.  Here  you  find 
out  who  Greenmantle  is  and  you  fall  under 
the  spell  of  Hilda  von  Einem. 

The  spell  is  a  real  one.  This  Hilda  von 
Einem,  “with  her  fair  cloud  of  hair,  her 
long  delicate  face  and  her  pale  bright  eyes,” 
is  evil  incarnate.  Like  Arbuthnot,  whom 
she  dmgs  with  her  beauty  and  the  madness 
of  her  dreams,  she  frightens  you  but  you  are 
h>Tjnotized  by  her.  Her  abnormal  am¬ 
bitions  take  root  in  your  soul. 

Then  you  strike  for  Erzemm  and  the 
high  hilk,  where  the  Russian  guns  are 
thundering  and  where  Germany  plans  to 
pull  off  her  big  coup.  And  now  pursuit 
follows  close  upon  pursuit.  You  roll 
ahead  in  a  stolen  motor-car  w’ith  wires 
above  buzzing  warnings  to  stop  you;  you 
scramble  over  the  snow-covered  roofs  of 
Erzerum  just  ahead  of  the  bobbing  lanterns 
of  your  foes;  you  gallop  out  upon  the  road 
and  find  shelter  in  a  little  hollow  on  a  little 
hill.  It  is  there  that  Hilda  plays  her  last 
card  in  vain;  it  is  there  that  Arbuthnot 
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It  s  not  the  pp\v^^( 
Ws  the  traction 


Here^s  the  Story — 


The  above  illustration 

wu  suggested  by  a  well  known 
business  man  who  was  standing 
on  the  curb  at  the  foot  of  a  sharp 
incline  leading  to  a  bridge  span' 
ning  a  river. 

The  scene  made  such  an  im' 
pression  upon  him  that  he  described 
it  to  us  in  detail  and  urged  us  to 
picture  it  in  an  ad  so  that  all 
motorists  might  learn  the  lesson  he 
got  from  it — “fo  always  put  on 
Weed  Tire  Chmns  when  the 
roads  are  wet  and  slippery." 


‘The  bridge  had  just  swung  closed  and  the  policeman  had 
given  the  ‘Go’  signal.  All  the  motor  cars,  motor  trucks  and 
wagons,  a  long  line  of  them,  started  ahead,  but  right  in  front 
of  me  stood  a  big  car— a  beauty— which  seemed  to  me  to  have 
as  much  power  as  a  locomotive,  but  she  didn’t  move  a  foot 
Stood  like  she  was  anchored,  and  I  judged  the  ‘clutch  was 
slipping’  until  I  realized  that  all  this  time  the  rear  wheels 
were  ‘spinning’  on  the  cobble  stones  like  a  windmill. 

“It  surprised  me  to  see  a  small-power  delivery  truck  with  a 
heavy  load  turn  out  and  go  by  the  big  car  and  up  the  grade 
without  any  trouble.  Then  I  noticed  that  the  cars  that  were 
moving  were  equipped  with  Weed  Chains  while  the  big  car 
had  nothing  but  slippery,  bare  tires. 

“Here  was  the  driver  of  the  big  car,  with  all  its  tremendous 
power,  standing  still,  wasting  time  and  wearing  out  his  tires 
spinning  on  a  rough,  uneven  road.  And  when  I  thought  of 
what  those  big  36x5  tires  cost  and  how  they  were  being  ruined, 
it  taught  me  a  lesson  I  will  never  forget 

“In  the  past  few  years  I  have  read  over  and  over  again  how 
Weed  Chains  gave  positive  traction  and  prevented  slipping 
and  skidding,  but  I  never  saw  it  so  vividly  portrayed. 


“If  every  motorist  could  see  it  in  the  same  way,  not  a  single 
one  would  attempt  to  drive  on  slippery  streets  or  pavements 
without  Weed  Tire  Chains.” 

We  are  glad  to  pot  our  friend's  story  into  print  and  hope  the  lesson  will 
“strike  home"  to  a  lot  of  drivers  who  have  been  either  careless  or  indifferent 
about  using  Weed  Chains — one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  sane  motoring 
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shakes  off  the  baleful  spell  and  reveals 
himself  to  her.  But  the  end  seems  near  at 
hand,  for  your  enemies  have  ringed  you 
about.  Then  Erzerum  flames  like  a 
mighty  torch  and  through  the  broken 
Turkish  lines  pours  the  Cossack  flood. 
You  find  a  horse  and  join  that  mad  ride, 
but  far  ahead  you  descry  a  figure  in  an 
emerald  robe.  It  is  the  robe  of  Green- 
mantle,  but  Arbuthnot  wears  it  and  the 
prophet  rides  in  the  van  of  the  wild  horse¬ 
men  who  spur  on  through 
the  shattered  ranks  of 
Islam. 

.\nother  tale  of  far 
wanderings,  and  a  good 
tale,  too,  is  “Hira  Singh” 

(Bobbs- Merrill,  $1.50). 
by  Talbot  Mundy.  Here 
are  so  many  adventurers 
that  you  know  only  a 
few  by  name  and  only 
three  do  you  know  well. 

They  are  Sikhs,  warrior 
folk  of  northern  India 
who  are  neither  Christian 
nor  Mohammedan, 
neither  followers  of 
Buddha  nor  of  Brahma.  They  were  eight 
hundred  strong  when  they  came  to  the 
battle-line  in  France,  but  only  twp  hundred 
and  fifty-three  were  alive  when  the  Ger¬ 
mans  captured  the  squadron.  Thinking 
that  they  would  fight  against  the  British, 
they  were  sent  to  Constantinople  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Gallipoli  trenches. 

And  it  is  here  that  the  real  story  begins, 
a  story  based  upon  an  actual  happening  of 
the  war.  These  few  scores  of  valiant  men 
escaped  to  the  Asiatic  shore,  rode  inland 
and  fought  and  rode  again,  through  Asia 
Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Kurdistan  and  Per¬ 
sia.  They  traversed  some  of  the  very 
trails  trodden  centuries  ago  by  Xenophon 
and  his  ten  thousand  Greeks,  but  these 
men  sought  the  hills  instead  of  the  sea. 
And  at  last  they  came  home,  cantering 
down  the  Khyber  Pass  out  of  .\fghanistan, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  lean,  hard 
men  where  there  had  gone  forth  eight 
hundred. 

Ranjoor  Singh  dominates  the  tale,  a 
turbaned  Bayard.  Suspicion  that  he  has 
been  lured  by  German  gold  stirs  the  spirit 
of  mutiny  in  his  followers.  They  mutter; 
sometimes  they  act.  With  earnest  se¬ 
renity,  he  disdains  the  plotters,  rules  with 
an  iron  hand  and  slowly  wins  back  their 
faith  in  him  and  their  implicit  trust. 

For  sheer  romance,  you  must  wander 
into  .\frica,  along  an  oozy  trail  through  a 
matted  jungle,  where  the  air  is  heavy  with 
perfume,  until  you  emerge  into  a  clearing 
with  a  few  pointed  huts. 

While  you  are  in  this  mood,  try  Francis 
Brett  Young’s  “The  Crescent  Moon” 
(Dutton,  $1.75).  It  takes  you  straight 
into  -Africa,  gives  you  a  pleasant  creepy 
feeling  about  the  mysterious  and  cruel 
jungle,  so  dense  and  so  dark  yet  bright 
with  enormous  flowers  and  gaudy  birds, 
peopled  with  jabbering  apes,  softly  sliding 
pythons  and  stealthy  leopards.  And  in  it, 
when  the  slender  new  moon  hangs  above 
the  hills,  you  constantly  hear  the  drums, 
pulsating  on  all  sides,  calling,  calling, 
rousing  to  madness  all  who  believe  in 
Ashtoreth  and  Baal. 

If  you  shrink  from  tragedy,  “The 
Crr  scent  Moon”  will  not  appeal  to  you. 
Three  of  the  four  principal  characters  die 
violently.  The  German  superman,  Godo- 


vius,  is  a  type  rather  than  a  real  personage, 
but  the  three  others  are  unusual  and  finely 
conceived.  James  Bunvarton,  a  mission¬ 
ary  with  more  zeal  than  tolerance,  can  not 
understand  why  his  doctrines  of  humility 
and  forgiveness  find  so  little  response  in 
the  minds  of  the  pagan  Walugru.  Yet 
James  appeals  to  you,  little  as  you  might 
like  to  have  him  for  a  neighbor.  He  is  so 
staimch  to  what  he  believes.  His  sister 
Eva,  a  strangely  beautiful  figure  of  inno¬ 


cence  and  simplicity  amidst  primitive 
wickedness,  knows  more  than  James. 
Even  wiser  is  Hector  M'Crae,  a  hunted 
Scottish  nomad,  who  wakened  in  Eva's 
heart  a  love  that  was  almost  unearthly  in 
its  purity. 

There  are  faults  of  structure  about  the 
plot,  but  they  might  be  greater,  and  the 
book  would  still  stand  out  among  the 
year’s  romances  because  in  it  there  beats  so 
strongly  the  inscrutable  heart  of  .Africa. 
There  is  the  resonance  of  real  romance  in 
the  closing  sentences: 

I  looked  up  to  the  sky,  to  the  south,  with 
its  strange  ^)aces  and  unfamiliar  stars.  I  saw 
Orion,  ^e  old  hunter,  stretched  across  the 
vault.  The  beating  of  the  drum  awakened 
some  ancient  adventurous  spirit  in  my  blood. 
I  knew  that  this  was  the  land  above  all  others 
that  men  of  European  race  have  never  con¬ 
quered.  It  was  a  strange  moment,  full  of  a 
peculiar,  half-bitter  ecstasy.  I  gazed  at  the 
stars  and  murmured  to  myself :  “This  is  .Africa. 
This  is  Africa.” 

The  wander¬ 
ing  hero  is  fa¬ 
miliar  on  the 


“Java  Head.” 


roads  of  fiction.  But  runaway  heroines 
who  fare  forth  like  tramps  are  about  as 
common  as  useful  HohenzoUems.  Per¬ 
haps  the  war,  awakening  us  all  to  the 
romantic  possibilities  of  these  days,  may 
have  induced  Louis  Dodge  to  experiment 
with  “A  Runaway  Woman”  (Scribner, 
$1.50).  She  was  Susan  Herkimer.  She 
had  lived  with  Herkimer  in  a  mean  street 
for  two  years.  She  did  not  like  him  and 
she  hated  the  street.  So  she  ran  away. 
She  wanted  to  “look  out  of  a  window  and 


see  something  besides  chimneys  and  house- 
tops  and  backyards;  where  you  could  see 
grass  growing,  and  trees,  and  maybe 
flowers,  and  plenty  of  ground.”  A 
can  do  this  and  disturb  no  one  except  him- 
self;  a  woman  who  tries  it  invites  gossip. 

The  chances  were  about  one  in  a  mUhon 
that  any  one  would  understand  her.  But 
the  roulette-wheel  of  Fate  was  kind  to  her 
and  she  found  the  one,  asleep  on  a  shelf  of 
rock  beside  a  stream.  He,  too,  was  nmninf 
away  from  the  city’s  grime,  so  the  rest  of 
the  tale  is  Coot  Mann's  as  well  as  Susan’s. 

It  isn’t  as  exciting  as  the  tales  that  are  all 
tanked  up  with  the  war,  but  it  is  a  good, 
straightforward  romance  of  pleasant  and 
unpleasant  happenings  in  places  where 
trees  are  as  frequent  as  people  on  Broadway. 
You  like  Susan  and  you  like  Coot,  and  you 
hope  that,  if  heroines  are  going  to  get  into 
this  habit  of  nmning  away,  they  wUl  all  ^ 
as  sensible  about  it  and  as  fortunate  as 
Susan  was. 

There  is  good  stuff  in  all  these  tales: 
spies,  stand-up  fights,  mad  pursuits,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  mystery  of  India  and  Africa, 
life  in  the  open.  But  romance  is  not  ro¬ 
mance  without  the  smell  of  the  sea  and  a 
full-rigged  ship. 

These  are  in  “Java  Head”  (Knopf,  $1.50), 
by  Joseph  Hergesheimer.  The  scene  is 
Salem  of  seventy  years  ago,  the  Salem  of 
the  merchant  princes.  Bronzed  men  who 
know  Hongkong  and  Cape  Horn  and 
the  Gold  Coast  pass  in  and  out  of  Colonial 
doorways.  Great  ships  packed  with  cam¬ 
phor  and  cassia,  teas  and  ivory,  all  the 
precious  things  out  of  the  Orient,  slide  up 
to  the  busy  wharves.  Not  even  the  scent 
of  the  lilacs  in  the  elm-shaded  gardens  is  so 
characteristic  of  that  bygone  Salem  as  the 
fragrance  of  spices  and  the  sea  smells  that 
are  blown  inland  from  Derby  Street. 

You  must  seek  far  in  America  to  find  a 
more  romantic  setting.  Or  a  more  roman¬ 
tic  happening  than  the  return  of  Gerrit 
Ammidon  with  his  Manchu  bride,  brilliant 
in  bright  satins  and  silks,  barbaric  in  her 
ornaments  of  copper,  gold,  precious 
stones,  jade  and  ivory.  But  if  Salem  was 
romantic  in  appearance,  it  was  not  roman¬ 
tic  in  its  attitude  toward 
life.  The  old  Puritan  tra¬ 
dition  gripped  it.  Salem 
could  not  understand  Taou 
Yuen,  and  what  Salem  could 
not  understand  must  be 
wrong.  So  tragedy  stalls 
in,  swiftly,  melodramati¬ 
cally.  Yet  the  story  closes, 
months  later,  in  a  note  of 
hope,  with  the  topsails  of 
the  Nautilus  sheeted  home 
and  the  ship  driving  out  to 
open  sea,  where  the  whip¬ 
ping  winds  will  blow  away 
the  miasma  of  mistrusts  that 
had  settled  about  Gerrit 
Ammidon  and  his  second  bride. 

There  is  romance  a-plenty  in  the  worid, 
but  most  of  us  get  it  only  from  Iwks. 
And  in  the  morning  we  take  the  train  for 
town  to  settle  down  to  work  again.  Of 
course  we  have  made  the  right  choice. 
The  roaming  about  after  adventure  is  all 
nonsense.  And  yet  is  there,  after  all,  no 
truth  in  those  lines  of  Arthur  Symons? 

Wanderers,  you  have  the  sunrise  and  the  stars; 
And  we,  beneath  our  comfortable  roofs. 
Lamplight,  and  daily  fire  upon  the  hearth, 
And  four  walls  of  a  prison  and  sure  food. 

But  God  has  given  you  freedom,  wanderers. 
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To  the  National  Parks,  to  the  seashore 
or  the  lakes;  to  the  mountains,  the  woods 
or  places  of  historic  interest. 

Make  this  a  summer  of  Vacation  Travel.  The 
transportation  facilities  of  the  Nation  are  again  at 
your  service  for  pleasure  trips. 

North,  South,  East  and  West,  in  every  section, 
glorious  out-of-door  playgrounds  beckon  you. 
Heed  the  call.  Get  away.  See  unfamiliar  places. 
Know  the  scenic  beauties  and  grandeur  of  your 
own  land. 

Every  American  owes  himself  a  visit  to  our 
National  Parks — a  vast  region  of  p>eaks,  canyons, 
glaciers,  geysers,  big  trees,  volcanoes,  prehistoric 
ruins,  and  other  wonders. 
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the  woods,  and  the  many  places  of  historic  charm. 
Choose  the  seclusion  of  the  camp  or  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  social  life  at  the  great  resorts. 

Money  and  time  spent  in  a  well-planned  vaca¬ 
tion  is  a  health  investment.  Its  returns  are  big  in 
renewed  energy  and  the  joy  of  living. 
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A  SIDE  LINE  OF  PUTTEES 


“No,  no!  Don’t  make  another  cut. 
Something  will  turn  up.  I  have  a  hunch 
that  it  wUl.’’ 

Potter  regarded  her  with  a  glint  of  sur¬ 
prise  in  his  eyes.  Then  came  the  betray¬ 
ing  flex  of  his  straight,  clean-chiseled  lips. 

“Oh,”  he  ^id,  “in  that  case,  of  course 
we  will  wait.”  She  colored  under  his  gaze' 
and  he  walked  abruptly  away. 

That  afternoon  Mrs.  Carter  glanced  up 
from  a  customer  to  whom  she  was  showing 
a  line  of  hose  and  saw  coming  into  the 
shop  a  gray-haired  man  of  about  fifty.  .\ 
friendly  smile  danced  on  his  broad,  good- 
humored  face  as  he  caught  sight  of  the 
saleswoman. 

“Why,  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Ruggl”  she 
exclaimed  in  real  pleasure. 

He  returned  her  salutation  and  said; 
“I’m  in  town  for  a  few  hours.  Leave  at 
six.  Where’s  Potter?” 

“In  the  stockroom.  Will  you  go  back, 
Mr.  Rugg?” 

“No,  thanks;  I’ll  wait  here.  Nothing  in 
particular.  Just  want  a  look  at  him.” 

He  stroll^  to  the  east  window  and 
loitered  there,  inspecting  the  cordovan  dis- , 
play.  It  seemed  to  pain  him  somehow. 

Timothy  Rugg  was  from  .\tlanta,  where 
he  was  known  as  an  incurable  optimist; 
also  as  the  “Cotton  King.”  The  title  had 
been  awarded  him  by  popular  acclaim 
during '  the  past  summer  when  cotton 
slump^  to  twenty-four.  Rugg  jumped 
into  the  market,  bought  for  a  rise,  pyra¬ 
mided  to  thirty-five,  and  in  forty  days 
cleaned  up  a  cool  half  million.  He  be¬ 
lieved  fatefully  in  luck,  if  backed  with 
pluck,  and  would  take  a  chance  where  an¬ 
other  man  would  quit  cold. 

Rugg  made  Potter’s  acquaintance  at  a 
breakfast  in  the  Grand  Hotel  on  a  former 
visit  to  Jasonville.  He  developed  a 
fancy  for  him  on  the  spot.  Later  he  hap¬ 
pened  into  the  shop  when  one  J.  J.  Bil- 
lingcr,  a  manufacturer’s  agent,  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  bulldoze  Potter  into  remov¬ 
ing  his  bulletin-board.  It  was,  Billinger 
claimed,  a  pernicious  innovation — revo¬ 
lutionary — an  offense  to  the  trade.  The 
manner  in  which  Potter  handled  an  awk¬ 
ward  dilemma  impressed  Rugg,  and  his 
liking  for  the  man  became  a  fixed  fact. 

Potter  came  out  of  the  stockroom  as  Mrs. 
Carter  was  ringing  up  her  customer’s  pur¬ 
chase. 

“"^^R.  RUGG  is  here,”  she  imparted. 

A  “He  is  going  back  at  six.” 

Potter  went  down  to  him.  Rugg 
wheeled  around  at  his  approach  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

“So  you  are  stuck  with  puttees,  too!”  he 
broke  forth  without  prelude.  “I  read  your 
window-card  coming  in.” 

“  ‘Too!  ’  ”  Potter  smiled.  “Does  that  im¬ 
ply  anything,  or  doesn’t  it?  Several  of  us 
are  stuck  with  them  in  this  town.” 

“Huh!”  Rugg  grunted.  “Take  a  look 
at  me.  Potter.  ,\ny  visible  signs  of  lunacy 
about  me?  Or  senility?  No?  Then  call 
it  plain  damn-foolishness,  for  I  am  loaded 
up  with  ten  thousand  pairs  of  puttees, 
tw'o-thirds  cordovan,  and  not  a  market  for 
’em  on  the  face  of  clay.” 

Potter  scrutinized  him  rather  carefully. 
The  statement  was,  in  fact,  staggering. 

“.\m  I  to  take  you  literally?”  he  queried. 


-  {Cotitinued  from  page  53)  ^ - 

“You  bet  you  are.  Ten  thousand  pairs 
at  the  uniform  price  of  four  dollars.” 

“Forty  thousand  dollars!  Rugg,  I’m 
dull  to-day.  Explain  the  joke,  please.” 

“Explain — well,  yes,  there’s  a  point  I’ve 
overlooked.  I  hold  ’em  on  five-per-cent, 
options  —  Columbus,  Boston,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Sixty  days;  ranging  from  October 
fifteenth  to  twentieth.”  He  made  a  gri¬ 
mace.  “I’m  the  original  Wise  Boy  from 
Wisetow'n.  I  foresaw  the  collapse  of  the 
war  ahead  of  anybody  else.  Puttees  for  a 
gamble,  I  said  to  myself.  They’re  all 
choked  up  with  ’em,  these  manufacturers. 
They’ll  be  glad  to  sell  them  for  a  song. 
But  there’s  Mexico — eh,  what’s  that?” 

A  queer  exclamation  had  arrested  him. 
It  was  from  Potter — he  was  thinking  of 
Painter. 

“Nothing.  Go  on,  Rugg,”  he  urged. 
“What  about  Mexico?” 

“They  are  all  the  time  mixing  it  up 
down  there.  By  hokey,  I  thought.  I’ll  put 
this  over  while  nobody  is  looking.  Twenty 
dollars  a  pair.  Well,  I’ve  a  friend  in  the 
consul-general’s  office  at  Mexico  City,  and 
I  wrote  to  him.  But  it  seems  that  those 
everlasting  little  fire-eaters  wear  pants  a 
yard  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  with  silver 
sleigh-bells,  or  something,  spattered  over 
them.  So  there  you  are.  Nothing  doing.” 

“But,”  objected  Potter,  “if  you  found 
that  out  first - ” 

“I  didn’t.  Haven’t  I  said  I’m  the  origi¬ 
nal  Know-It-All?”  Rugg  cut  his  eye 
around  at  Mrs.  Carter’s  amazed  face  and 
chuckled.  “Take  a  good  look  at  me,  little 
lady.  You  don’t  see  my  kind  every  day. 

I  know  cotton,  but  puttees — ^ugh!” 

Potter  seized  him  by  the  elbow,  shook  it. 
“Do  you  mean,  Rugg — seriously — that 
you  bought  the  options  first?” 

“Why  not?  I  thought  I  had  uncovered 
a  gold-mine?” 

“Two  thousand  dollars.  Why,  it’s  a 
crime!” 

Rugg’s  chuckle  grew  in  volume.  “Say, 
my  boy,  once  in  .\tlanta  I  bet  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  that  a  white  horse  would  turn 
the  corner  before  a  bay.  .\nd  I  won!  It’s 
not  the  money — it’s  the  excitement.  I 
like  it,  like  to  put  things  over,  try  my  luck. 
This  two  thousand  dollars  doesn’t  worry’ 
me;  it’s  the  falling  down  that  hurts.  I’m 
sore  all  over  with  it.  Know  anything  that 
will  help?” 

Potter  pointed  to  his  window.  “I’ve 
sold  six  pairs  in  five  days.  That’s  the 
answer.” 

Rugg  laughed  outright.  “No  offense, 
my  son.  But,  by  hokey,  when  you  have  a 
boil  on  your  neck  it’s  a  sort  of  comfort  to 
meet  up  with  another  sufferer,  even  if  his 
boil  ain’t  so  big  as  yours.  How  is  business 
with  you — shirts  and  such?” 

“I’m  not  making  my  rent.  Eveiy’thing 
has  stopped.” 

“Better  have  another  iron  in  the  fire.  It 
pays.  I’ve  got  several.” 

“Puttees  for  example.”  Potter’s  teeth 
showed  in  a  fleeting  grin.  Rugg  matched 
it. 

“Oh,  one  of  them  gets  cold  now  and 
then.  That’s  the  beauty  of  having  sev¬ 
eral.”  He  peeped  at  his  watch.  “Got  to 
see  a  man  before  my  train  goes.  Say” — 
his  blue  eyes  twinkled — “if  you  run  across 
any  one  pining  for  puttees  in  quantity. 


wire  me.  I’ll  whack  up  even  with  you  on 
the  sale.  Good-by!  Hope  to  sUy  loMer 
next  time.”  ^ 

Potter,  returning  from  the  door,  came  to 
a  shocked  stand.  Mrs.  Carter’s  head  wis 
bowed  in  her  hands  on  the  counter.  Her 
shoulders  rose  and  fell  convulsively,  and 
a  choking  soimd  issued  from  her.  Potter 
viewed  this  spectacle  with  a  strange  spasm 
of  dismay.  He  stepped  hesitantly  toward 
the  young  woman — and  just  then  she 
raised  her  head. 

“I  can’t  help  it.  It’s  too  funny!”  she 
gasped,  and  fl^  into  the  stockroom. 

“U-m-m,”  muttered  Potter.  After  a 
year  he  was  begiiming  to  perceive  a  new 
side  of  this  very  capable  clerk  of  his. 


ON  SUNDAY  the  Quality  Shop’s  cus¬ 
tomary  card  in  the  Herdd  was  dis¬ 
played  by  a  quarter  page  ad  proclainiing 
“Peace-time  Prices.”  The  leader  was  a 
popular  brand  of  shirts,  marked  down  from 
four  dollars  to  two  dollars  and  ninety-nine 
cents.  Potter’s  price  for  the  same  article 
was,  and  had  been,  two  dollars  and  seventy- 
four  cents. 

“I  knew  Petersen  would  have  to  come 
to  it,”  he  mused.  “Now  for  Ficklestein 
and  Joyner.  Profiteering  as  a  vocation  is 
about  to  get  a  black  eye.  I  might  as  weU 
scrap  that  bulletin-board.” 

Potter  had  maintained  all  along  that  the 
public  would  remember  the  man  who  had 
given  it  a  square  deal  in  the  era  of  extor¬ 
tionate  prices.  He  was  to  learn  that  the 
public  has* a  grievously  abbreviated  mem¬ 
ory  for  benefits  conferred. 

He  was  a  trifle  late  in  setting  out  for  his 
store  Monday  morning.  The  Quality  Shop 
was  on  his  way,  and  through  the  open 
doors  he  glimpsed  several  customers  being 
waited  on.  Petersen’s  ad  had  lured  them 
in.  When  he  arrived  at  his  own  store  he 
found  no  one  there  but  Mrs.  Carter. 

“Printer’s  ink.  It  has  everything  else 
backed  off  the  board,”  he  reflected  grimly. 
“.\nd  I  cut  into  my  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  like  the  mischief  at  the  start.” 

As  he  greeted  his  clerk  he  saw  elation 
pictured  in  her  face.  She  extended  a  letter 
to  him,  saying:  “It  is  from  my  cousin, 
Hugh  Drayton.  He  was  in  the  Army,  a 
lieutenant,  but  he  has  gone  back  to  Greens¬ 
boro,  .\labama,  to  study  engineering.  He 
wants  me  to  send  him  eight  pairs  of  cor¬ 
dovan  puttees,  if  I  can  make  him  a  ^lecial 
price.” 

“.\m  I  to  read  the  letter?”  asked  Potter. 
“Certainly.  I  think — but  I’ll  wait  till 
you  are  through.” 

She  was  pitched  to  a  key  of  excitement 
altogether  foreign  to  her.  In  a  remote 
way  Potter  felt  the  contagion  of  her  buoy¬ 
ant  spirits,  but,  grave  and  contain^  as 
ever,  began  to  read.  Before  he  had  finished 
a  customer  straggled  in.  Mrs.  Carter  as¬ 
sumed  her  professional  mask  of  quiet  cour¬ 
tesy  and  went  forward.  Potter  moved  to 
his  desk  in  the  rear. 

Twice  he  read  Hugh  Drayton’s 
through.  He  laid  it  aside  with  a  perplexed 
air,  and  waited  till  Mrs.  Carter  could  elua- 
date  the  riddle.  When,  released  at  length 
from  her  customer  she  came  to  him,  he 
said: 

“Sit  down,  please,  and  tell  me  just  what 
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is  in  your  mind  about  this.  We  will  send 
the  puttees,  of  course,  and  at  our  window 
I>rice - ” 

“Xo,”  she  interrupted  with  a  positive¬ 
ness  that  made  his  brows  contract,  “we 
will  sell  them  to  Hugh  at  fourteen  dollars 
and  forty  cents.  I  guarantee  the  account. 
Please  listen,  Mr.  Potter.  I  have  some¬ 
thing  to  suggest.  It  will  have  to  be  worked 
out — the  details.  I  can’t  manage  that,  but 
3’ou  can  if  you  think  it  worth  while.” 

For  ten  minutes  Potter  listened  to  her, 
only  the  thrust  of  a  pointed  question  here 
and  there  indicating  that  his  interest  was 
sharpened  to  an  edge.  When  she  con¬ 
cluded  he  was  still  for  a  space.  Then— 

“I  will  tr\’  it  out,”  he  said,  rising. 
“Rugg’s  option  runs  for  thirty  days  yet. 
There  is  time,  perhaps.”  His  veiled  smile 
fell  upon  her.  “I  reckon  you  can  handle 
the  rush  here  till  lunch.  I’ll  be  back  by 
then.” 

Potter  sought  a  bookstore  and  bought  a 
World  Almanac.  He  carried  it  to  his  hotel 
and  went  up  to  his  room.  Here  he  poured 
over  certain  pages  of  the  book,  carefully 
checking  items  that  later  he  copied  off. 
With  this  list  in  his  pocket  he  went  down 
to  the  street  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  Brad- 
street  -Agency.  He  was  there  for  some 
time,  after  which  he  dropped  in  at  the 
Western  Union  and  sent  off  twenty  tele¬ 
grams  to  as  many  different  cities,  one  to 
each.  They  read  alike: 

If  occasion  arises  will  you  handle  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  militaiy  puttees,  e.xpress  prepaid,  at 
twenty  per  cent,  net  to  you? 

He  returned  to  his  hotel  and  gave  him¬ 
self  up  to  the  Almanac  again.  He  set 
down  on  paper  a  column  of  figures  and 
added  it.  The  total  astonished  him.  He 
added  other  columns,  and  was  more  than 
astonished;  amazed  was  the  word. 

“Why,”  he  confided  to  the  water-pitcher 
at  his  hand,  “if  the  thing  can  be  done, 
Rugg’s  lot  isn’t  a  fleabite.” 

He  hunched  himself  down  in  his  chair 
and  entered  on  a  labored  analysis  of  the 
project  Mrs.  Carter  had  presented  to  him. 
He  was  so  immersed  in  it  that  he  was  actu¬ 
ally  startled  when  the  iron  tongue  of  the 
tower  clock  in  the  government  building 
near  by  boomed  out  the  noon  hour.  He 
got  to  his  feet  and  put  on  his  hat. 

“If  I  can’t  make  money  in  one  way.  I’ll 
do  it  in  another.”  he  told  himself.  “.\nd 
while  I’m  at  it  I’ll  curry  Wilkins  and  that 
crowd  till  they  squeM.”  His  thought 
switched  to  a  pleasant  angle  it  seemed,  for 
his  eyes  lightened.  “She  won’t  lose  by 
this,”  he  murmured.  “In  any  event  she 
shan’t  lose.” 

At  the  store  four  telegrams  awaited 
-  him.  In  each  the  answer  was  “Yes.” 
He  read  them  to  M  rs.  Carter. explaining  first 
what  he  had  been  about  during  the  morning. 

“Now  go  out  to  your  lunch,”  he  bade 
her,  “and  afterward  drop  in  somewhere 
and  write  to  your  cousin.  Explicitly,  and 
special  deliveiy.  Give  him  this  list  of  deal¬ 
ers — they  are  rated  well.  Tell  him  it’s  e.\- 
p)ense  anyway,  and  a  hundred  a  week  if  he 
succeeds.  Tell  him  to  wire  his  decision.” 

More  telegrams  came,  and  kept  filtering 
in  during  the  afternoon  until  thirteen  were 
received.  Seven  remained  unanswered. 

“Possibly  they  will  write,”  Potter  re¬ 
marked  to  the  saleswoman.  “But  we  have 
enough  to  warrant  a  trial.  I’ll  send  Rugg 
a  letter  to-night.” 


Friday  passed  uneventfully.  Business 
was  dull  in  the  regular  line.  In  puttees 
it  was  nil.  But  on  Saturday  morning  a 
night  telegram  came  to  Mrs.  Carter.  It 
was  from  Hugh  Drayton  at  Greensboro: 

Good  scheme.  I’m  on.  Sold  the  eight  one 
hour  after  receipt  at  agreed  price.  L^ve  for 
Birmingham  to-night.  Rush  me  there  one 
dozen  small  to  large  for  personal  sales.  Will 
take  expenses  out  of  that.  Oh,  girl! 

Mrs.  Carter  colored  faintly  as  she  passed 
the  dispatch  to  Potter.  That  “Oh,  girl!” 
wasn’t  business. 

“It  looks  promising,”  Potter  observed 
briefly.  He  was  moving  off  when  he 
paus^  and  inquired  in  a  casual  tone: 
“How  old  is  your  cousin?” 

“Hugh?  He’s  only  a  kid — twenty-one 
last  July.  I  feel  like  a  mother  to  him.” 

As  Mrs.  Carter  was,  barely  thirty  the 
statement  was  noteworthy.  Potter  was 
unaware  of  it  apparently. 

“Seems  a  bright  boy,”  he  offered,  and 
went  on  back  to  the  stockroom  to  lay  out 
the  Birmingham  shipment.  Nothing  had 
come  from  Rugg,  and  this  bothered  him. 
He  could  not  account  for  his  silence. 

Along  toward  twelve,  when  several  cus 
tomers  were  in  the  store,  another  dis¬ 
patch  was  brought  in  from  Drayton.  Mrs. 
Carter  opened  it.  beatific  smile  bloomed 
on  her  face. 

“Good  news?”  grinned  the  man  across 
the  counter  from  her. 

“Wonderful!”  she  declared.  “Is  there 
anything  else  to-day,  sir?” 

“I  guess  not.  Just  these  collars,  that’s 
all  for  now.” 

Mrs.  Carter  before  engaging  her  next 
customer,  slipped  over  to  Potter  at  the 
cash- register  where  he  was  making  change. 

“Hugh  wants  six  dozen  billed  to  Halsey 
&  Howard,  Greensboro.  Going  to  be  a 
landslide,  he  says.” 

She  left  the  telegram  with  him.  and  made 
her  sale.  Potter  read  the  message.  Hal¬ 
sey  &  Howard  was  the  concern  he  had 
wired  on  Thursday  and  received  no  re¬ 
sponse.  Drayton,  it  appeared,  had  stirred 
them  up. 

When  they  had  the  store  to  themselves 
again  Potter  spoke  to  his  clerk: 

“We  will  have  to  get  in  some  help.  I 
want  to  send  out  that  shipment  to-night. 
Speed  is  the  essence  of  this  proposition. 
.\nd  if  Drayton  keeps  up  his  gait  we  will 
need  more  stock  before  Rugg  can  get  his 
moving.” 

“Yes.  With  what  we’ve  sold  here  and 
through  Hugh  we  have  only  forty-six  pairs 
left.  But  there  is  .Anderson.  If  Mr. 
Painter  has  not - ” 

“He  had  sold  one  other  pair  at  last  re¬ 
port,”  cut  in  Potter.  “I’ll  phone  him  to 
hold  what  he  has.  I  wish  you  w’ould  step 
into  the  Elite  Shoe  Shop,  and  see  if  you  can 
borrow  a  man  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  help 
me  pack.” 

She  went  on  this  errand.  Potter  roamed 
about  the  store,  the  little  frowning  knot 
between  his  eyes  standing  out  prominently. 
.An  idea  had  occurred  to  him  whereby  he 
might  replenish  his  stock  of  puttees  in 
small  measure  while  waiting  to  hear  from 
Rugg.  Should  he  take  a  chance  on  Dray¬ 
ton’s  ability  to  sell  the  good 3?  Results  so 
far  seemed  to  sanction  it. 

He  arrived  at  a  decision,  and  with  it  the 
frown  cleared.  He  called  up  on  the  phone 
a  centrally  located  hotel,  and  engaged  a 
sample  room  for  Monday  in  the  name  of 
Rufus  Painter.  This  done  he  framed  a 


three-line  advertisement  for  the  Sundj* 
Herald—  ’ 

Spot  cash  for  oflScers’  cordovan  puttees  in 
dozen  lots.  Call  at  room  A,  Bindle  Hotd, 
Monday  only,  ten  to  three.  ^ 

Potter  ruminated  on  this  for  some  mo¬ 
ments.  He  concluded  that  it  would  do  for 
he  said,  as  though  in  actual  address  to 
some  one:  “Black-face;  triple -leaded- 
thirty  of  them  scattered  through  the  paper! 
That  ought  to  catch  your  eye,  Wilkin^  and 
fetch  you.  It’s  only  a  dollar  under  your 
mark-down,  and  a  quantity  lot.  It  really 
ought  to  fetch  you,  Wilkins.” 

He  used  the  telephone,  and  talked  with 
Painter  at  .Anderson. 

IV 

It  did  fetch  Wilkins;  also  Lofton,  Allen 
and  a  man  from  Bowen’s.  Rufus  returned 
to  the  store  and  told  about  it  Monday 
after  three.  No  customers  were  about. 
Painter  was  laughing  all  over. 

“We  had  a  regular  house-cleaning,”  he 
crowed.  “They  came  in  on  tiptoe,  ready 
to  run  if  I  batted  an  eye.  Thought  I  was 
a  nut  that  had  got  away.  But  when  they 
saw  my  roll  it  was  all  over.  They  begged 
me  to  take  their  cowhides  along  with  the 
horsehides.  I  stalled  about  it,  then  made 
them  an  offer  of  four  twenty-five,  take  it  or 
leave  it — and  they  gobbled  it.” 

“How  many  all  told?”  Potter  shot  the 
question  at  him.  He  had  hypothecated 
two  one-thousand-doUar  Liberty  Bonds 
to  meet  this  call  for  ready  money. 

“Eleven  dozen  cordovans,  five  dozen 
cowhides — one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eleven  dollars.  They  weren’t  stocked 
up  as  we  thought.  I  stipulated  cash  on 
delivery,  and,  by  George,  they  are  there! 
You  can  move  ’em  in  at  once.” 

“To-night,”  decided  Potter.  “No  use 
to  advertise  my  hand  right  away.” 

Painter  laughed  again. 

“Don’t  worry;  it’s  already  done,  Mr. 
Potter.  That  fellow  Petersen  dropped  in- 
plain  curiosity  to  see  what  was  going  on— 
as  I  was  paying  off  Wilkins,  the  last  of  the 
bunch.  He  remembered  me  from  the 
Profit  Store  frame-up  he  tried  to  pull  on 
us  in  .Anderson.” 

“  ‘You  with  Duncan  Potter  still?’  he 
broke  out. 

“  ‘Sure,’  I  says.  A’ou  see  everything  was 
settled,  and  the  goods  mine. 

“  ‘And  you’re  buying  all  this  truck  for 
him,’  he  goes  on. 

“  ‘Right.  Christmas  presents  for  bj^ 
legged  Hottentots  in  .Africa,’  I  told  him. 

Wilkins  w-as  staring  at  us. 

“  ‘Well,  I  be  damned!’  he  y’elps,  and  out 
he  walks,  with  Petersen  following.  1 
reckon  all  the  trade  has  got  it  by  this,  Mr 
Potter.  And  the  fun  of  it  is,  they  think 
you’ve  gone  plumb  crazy.” 

“Perhaps  I  have,”  said  Potter  soberly. 
He  left  his  two  employees  talking  together 
and  returned  to  his  desk. 

With  the  cordovans  Painter  had  brou^t 
up  with  him  from  .Anderson  he  had  on  h^d 
now  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pairs, 
and,  besides,  sixty  cowhides.  With  a  caA 
outlay  of  $1,311  and  a  liability  to  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Company  of  $1,440,  he  was  in  the  hole 
to  the  tune  of  $2,751  less  the  few  dollars 
taken  in  for  puttees  over  the  counter. 
.And  he  was  taking  this  boy  Drayton 
wholly  on  trust.  Suppose  they  were  only 
hot-air  orders,  these  that  he  had  been  send¬ 
ing  ir? 
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Potter  reviewed  the  circumstances  in  a 
of  ironical  self-inquisition.  Had  he 
indeed  gone  crazy  in  these  Ipt  days?  He 
kjd  subordinated  his  established  business 
to  a  gamble  with  fate— made  a  side  issue 
of  it  on  the  mere  chance  of  retrieving  a 
loss  due  not  so  much  to  bad  judgment  as 
to  the  unexpected  termination  of  the  war. 
He  should  have  stomached  his  loss,  and 
planned  for  the  trade  readjustments  that 

«re  coming.  But  instead - 

He  glanced  over  at  Mrs.  Carter,  and 
intercept^  a  glance  directed  at  him.  She 
knew  he  was  worried,  and  she  subtly  set 
her  wits  to  work  to  cheer  him  up.  With 
herself  confidence  remained  unabated. 

Next  morning  she  met  him  with  a  pho-  j 
tograph  and  a  letter  in  her  hand.  Painter 
had  returned  to  .\nderson,  and  they  were  : 
alone.  | 

“This  is  Hugh  in  his  uniform,”  she  re- 1 
marked.  “I  thought  you  might  care  to  see 
what  he  looks  like.  And  this  letter  from 
him  has  just  come.  It  will  interest  you.” 

She  left  him.  Potter',  a  little  surprised,  1 
studied  the  picture.  The  young  fellow ! 
had  wide-awake  eyes,  and  a  reliant  poise  | 
of  the  head.  But  what  impressed  1’otter  i 
was  the  firm  mouth  and  stubborn  chin. ! 
He  was  a  fighter,  this  chap,  one  of  the  die- ! 
in-the-last-ditch  kind.  Somehow  Potter 
felt  better  after  seeing  him,  if  it  was  only  ^ 
the  shadow  and  not  the  substance  of  the 
man.  He  read  the  letter,  and  felt  better 
still.  As  if  to  confirm  him  in  his  newly  ac¬ 
quired  optimism  came  a  wire  from  Dray¬ 
ton.  It  was  addressed  to  Duncan  Potter, 
and  not  to  NIrs.  Carter  as  before.  Dray¬ 
ton  was  sensing  his  responsibilities  evi- 1 
dently.  i 

Potter  deliberated  over  the  message, 
then  reached  for  a  telegraph-blank  and 
wrote: 

T.  B.  Henderson, 

Birmingham.  Alabama. 

Order  received  from  Hugh  Drayton  to  ship 
you  wi  consignment  five  dozen  cordovan  put- 1 
tees  to  retail  at  seventeen  dollars  per  pair,  one  ! 
dozen  cowhides  at  ten  dollars  per  pair.  An- 1 
swer  if  correct.  j 

Potter  did  not  let  Mrs.  Carter  see  this 
di^tch.  It  was  intended  simply  to  make 
assurance  to  himself  in  Drayton’s  case 
doubly  sure. 

Late  in  the  day'  a  reply  from  Henderson  ' 
was  delivered: 

0.  K. — If  shipment  not  made  yet,  make  it 
se\-en  dozen  cordovans,  two  cowhides.  They 
are  crying  for  them. 

Xme  dozen  ordered  out,  and  only  twenty 
dozen,  all  told,  in  hand.  Potter  put  in  a 
long-distance  call  for  Rugg  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  locate  him,  if  possible.  In  half  an 
hour  .Atlanta  reported.  Mr.  Rugg  had 
frft  for  Hyde  Island  on  Thursday  last. 
No  one  knew  when  he  would  be  back.  i 
Potter  did  something  rare  with  him — j 
he  swore.  Hyde  Island  was  eighty  miles  I 
off  the  southern  Georgia  coast.  It  was  a  | 
ni^  nun’s  select  resort,  with  pabtial  club  | 
bouse,  golf,  tennis,  trap-shooting,  and ; 
other  accessories  to  a  gilded  leisure.  It  ^ 
^  as  isobted  from  all  immediate  intru-  j 
Sion  as  an  atoll  in  the  South  Seas. 

Potter  shipped  Henderson’s  goods  and 
sat  up  that  night  trying  to  devise  a  way  to 
procure  puttees  independently  of  Rugg. ! 
There  were  outfitters  in  Atlanta  loaded 
^th  them,  no  doubt.  Camp  Gordon  was 
at  Atbnta.  But  to  put  over  a  credit  deal —  1 
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The  "’Before"  photograph  above 
shows  a  section  of  West  Michi¬ 
gan  Pike,  Van  Buren  County,  Michigan, 
as  it  looked  in  the  summer  of  1916. 

But  the  taxpayers  of  Van  Buren 
County  realized  that  such  roads  as  this 
not  only  hampered  the  development 
of  the  county  and  made  travel  difficult, 
but  that  in  the  long  run  they  cost  the 
community  more  than  good  easy  traction 
roads. 

The  "After"  picture  shows  the 
same  road,  photographed  at  exactly 
the  same  spot,  after  macadamizing  and 
treating  with  “  Tarvia- B.” 

West  Michigan  Pike  is  now  a  firm, 
mudless,  dustless  road,  water-proof  and 
automobile  proof,  over  which  full  loads 
can  be  hauled  to  market  with  speed 
and  economy. 

And  wisely,  the  taxpayers  of  Van 
Buren  County,  propose  to  keep  this  road 
new.  Last  year  they  gave  it  a  second 
treatment  with  “Tarvia-B.”  Thus 
at  very  small  expense  they  protected 
their  original  investment  and  now  have 
a  fine  piece  of  highway  that  brings  their 
markets  at  South  Haven  and  Watervliet 
miles  nearer  to  each  other. 

The  satisfaction  felt  over  the  vast 
improvement  effected  by  the  use  of 
Tarvia  is  officially  expressed  in  the 
following  letter  from  the  engineer  of 


the  Van  Buren  County  Road  Com¬ 
missioners,  Paw  Paw,  Michigan: 

“The  Van  Buren  County  Road  Commis¬ 
sion  has  been  using  *Tarvia-B’  for  some 
years  to  maintain  about  20  miles  of  macadam 
road  and  it  has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
We  have  entirely  got  rid  of  dust  and  ravel¬ 
ling  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  observers 
that  the  roads  get  better  instead  of  worse. 

“This  year  we  had  about  two  miles  of 
macadam  which  was  so  bad  that  the  State 
Highway  Department  advised  covering  it  with 
gravel  but  instead  we  patched  the  holes  with 
‘Tarvia-KP’  (which  by  the  way  is  some¬ 
thing  that  is  indispensable  in  our  business) 
and  treated  the  surface  with  ‘Tarvia-B  ’  and 
stone  chips  and  today  the  road  is  in  better 
shape  than  when  new. 

“We  also  have  been  trying  out  ‘Tarvia-B’ 
on  a  trunk  line  gravel  road,  the  gravel  testing 
about  75%  stone.  The  results  have  been 
very  good  in  spite  of  the  heavy  traffic.  It 
produces  a  smooth,  durable  surface  which 
will  be  better  the  second  and  third  year  than 
the  first.  We  are  now  building  a  30,000 
gallon  storage  tank  so  that  we  can  always 
have  a  supply  on  hand  when  we  want  it. 

“Aside  from  treating  the  roads  with 
‘Tarvia-B’  there  is  no  maintenance  cost 
but  a  little  attention  to  holes  and  drainage. 

“Tarvia  has  solved  our  macadam  road 
troubles  for  us. 

“Dana  P.  Smith,  County  Read  Engineer." 

The  use  of  Tarvia  will  give  any 
community  or  state  all-the-year-round 
roads  that  are  dustless  in  summer, 
mudless  in  spring  and  fall,  frost-proof 
in  winter,  and  that  are  easy  to  main¬ 
tain  at  a  low  cost. 


Illustrated  booklet  describing  the  various  Tarvia  treatments  free  on  reqsiest. 
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cash  was  out  of  the  question — would  take 
jockejdng  and  time.  No,  it  wouldn’t  do. 
He  must  call  off  Drayton  with  the  next 
order,  and  make  collections. 

Figuring  that  he  sold  out  stark  clea,i 
through  Drayton,  his  gross  sales  would 
total  $0,132.  From  this  must  be  deducted 
liabilities — including  commissions  to  deal¬ 
ers,  Drayton’s  salary  and  expenses,  and  a 
small  overhead — amounting  approximately 
to  $;i,900.  A  net  profit  in  round  numbers 
of  $1,200.  And  in  a  week!  It  made  his 
regular  line  look  picayunish. 

But  the  proverbial  fly  was  present  in  the 
ointment.  If  twelve  hundred  dollars  were 
so  readily  made,  why  not  ten  times  twelve 
— twenty  times,  thirty,  forty?  Rugg  had 
over  eight  hundred  dozen  puttees  at  his 
option;  why  in  heaven  must  the  man  go 
off  and  bury  himself  when  Fortune  was 
trumpeting  to  him?  Rugg  was  already 
rich,  but,  even  so,  here  was  a  dangling  plum 
that  any  son  of  Mammon  would  step  out 
of  his  way  to  gather.  Potter  was  entitled 
to  a  big  juicy  bite  of  it — and  now  this  was 
to  be  denied  him!  A  fly!  It  was  an  ele¬ 
phant  in  his  ointment. 

A  Western  Union  boy  was  approaching 
the  store  Wednesday  morning  as  Potter 
at  the  same  time  reached  it. 

“For  me?”  he  asked. 

“Yeh.” 

Potter  signed  for  it  and  went  in.  It  was 
from  Halsey  &  Howard  of  Greensboro. 
They  wanted  more  puttees — fourteen 
dozen  on  the  first  train  out.  “Don’t  fail,” 
they  pleaded.  “It’s  a  riot  with  us.” 

Potter  handed  the  wire  to  Mrs.  Carter. 

“We  are  Sold  out,”  he  said.  “The  show 
is  over.” 

“.\nd  nothing  heard  from  Mr.  Rugg?” 

“No.  He  is  lost - ” 

The  words  died  on  his  lips.  The  Cotton 
King  stood  in  the  doorway,  rubicund  and 
smiling. 

“Here  I  am  again,”  he  announced  jovi¬ 
ally.  “Got  in  from  Hyde  Island  at  day¬ 
light  on  Billy  Winters’s  seventy-foot  power¬ 
boat.  Billy  and  some  others  are  going  up 
the  river  to-day.  I’m  going  home. 
Thought  I’d  stop  in  first  and  inquire  kindly 
how  you  are  off  for  puttees.”  He  chuckled 
enjoyably. 

Potter  had  let  him  talk,  for  his  own 
tongue  lay  palsied  in  his  mouth.  Utter¬ 
ance  came  to  him  now. 

“Puttees!  Rugg.  I’m  sold  out  at  seven¬ 
teen  dollars  the  pair.  Not  only  my  initial 
stock,  but  twenty  dozen  more  I  bought  in 
around  town.  Look  at  this!” 

He  plucked  the  telegram  from  Mrs. 
Carter’s  hand  and  shoved  it  at  Rugg. 
The  rotund,  jocund  man  read  it,  and  lean^ 
heavily  against  a  counter.  For  some  rea¬ 


son  the  jollity  had  oozed  out  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance  and  evaporated. 

“Explain,”  he  begged  in  a  strangled 
voice.  Potter  spoke  rapidly. 

“Mrs.  Carter  has  a  cousin,  Hugh  Dray¬ 
ton,  in  the  Allen  University  at  Greensboro, 
.\labama,  a  late  lieutenant  in  the  reserves. 
He’s  a  high  fraternity  man,  a — a  what?” 
He  turned  to  Mrs.  Carter. 

“A  Chi  Chi,”  she  said.  “Greek-letter 
society.” 

“Well,  he’s  that,”  Potter  went  on.  “He 
returned  to  school  in  his  uniform.  You 
know  what  boys  are,  Rugg.  Drayton’s 
puttees  caught  them.  He  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Carter  for  eight  pairs  for  some  of  his  fellow 
Ki  Ki’s,  and  thought  he  could  sell  quite  a 
few  more.  It  gave  her  an  idea,  and  she 
suggested  that  he  make  a  round  of  college 
towns  for  us,  and  see  other  chapters  of  his 
fraternity,  and  in  addition  the  college 
haberdashers. 

“To  cut  it  short,  not  only  the  Ki  Ki’s 
fell  for  them,  but  the  student  bodies  gen¬ 
erally.  And  Drayton  has  tackled  only  the 
little  schools  so  far  where  they  have  no 
military  tiaining.  Man,  there  are  thirty 
thousand  boys  in  Southern  colleges,  four 
hundred  thousand  in  all  the  country!  I 
got  the  figures  from  the  World  Almanac. 
If  this  college  craze  for  puttees  spreads — 
and  Drayton  in  a  letter  to-day  says  it’s 
horse  sense  to  some  he  has  known  of — 
your  ten  thousand  pairs  are  a  joke — we 
could  sell  them  twice  over.” 

Rugg  stared  at  Potter,  at  Mrs.  Carter, 
and  again  at  the  telegram;  he  did  not  reply. 

“What  ails  you?”  demanded  Potter, 
showing  signs  of  impatience.  “You’ve  got 
to  close  those  options,  and  get  the  go^s 
started  by  express  to  Atlanta  for  a  dis¬ 
tributing  point.  I’ll  call  Drayton  off  till 
then.  At  fifty-fifty — those  are  your  own 
terms — there’s  a  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  net,  to  be  divided  between  us  in  this.” 

Rugg  held  up  his  hand  for  silence.  It 
shook  a  little. 

“Potter” — he  swallowed  painfully — “I 
don’t  own  those  options  any  more.  I — I 
put  them  up  as  a  bwby-prize  at  bridge  last 
night  on  the  boat,  and  it  went  to  Billy 
Winters.” 

Potter  fell  back  a  step.  He  could  feel 
the  blood  tumbling  from  his  heart  to  his 
toes.  But  he  took  a  grip  on  himself,  and 
found  a  low,  hard  laugh  to  meet  this  pre¬ 
posterous  situation. 

“Well,  it’s  spilt  milk,  Rugg.  I  reckon 
we’ll  just  have  to  forget  it.” 

The  Cotton  King  made  a  feeble  gesture, 
as  one  who  would  ward  off  a  blow.  Mrs. 
Carter  approached  him. 

“Think,  Mr.  Rugg!  Surely  your  friend 
would  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of  you 


if  he  knew  the  facts.  See  this  Mr  ttin 
ters  and  tell  him - ” 

“By  hokey,  I  will!”  shouted  Rugg, 
ing  a  miraculous  recovery  from  despair 
“Billy  is  ten  times  a  millionaire.  And  he’s 
a  prince.  I’ll  give  him  a  percentage  of  mv 
share,  or— hah!— wait.  I’ll  hunt  him  up 
I  left  him  at  the  Grand  getting  shaved.’’ 

He  scuttled  out  of  the  door,  nearly  bowl- 
ing  over  a  customer  who  was  entering. 
Mrs.  Carter  advanced  to  meet  the 
Potter  retreated  to  his  desk,  and  wrote  a 
telegram  to  Hugh  Drayton  calling  1^  to 
Jasonville.  He  wished  to  see  that  hustler 
even  if  the  game  was  over.  The  customer 
was  gone  when  he  finished.  He  walked 
down  to  where  Mrs.  Carter  was  standi^ 
looking  musingly  out  at  the  street. 

“I  want  to  say,”  he  began  abruptly, 
“that  on  paper  I’ve  cleaned  up  twelve 
hundred  dollars  on  this  deal.  When  1 
collect,  fifty  per  cent,  of  it  goes  to 
you - ” 

She  gave  a  little  cry,  breaking  in  on  him. 

“Mr.  Potter!  Ifc  was  only  a  suggestion. 
You  worked  it  out.” 

“Please  do  not  interrupt,”  he  requested 
with  oool  composure.  “It  is  not  certain 
that  Mr.  Rugg  will  get  those  options,  but  if 
he  does,  and  this  larger  deal  goes  thrmigh, 
a  part  of  my  profits  shall  be  yours.  We 
will  determine  the  amount  later.  Thank 
you,  Mrs.  Carter.  It  was  a  well-thought- 
out  plan.” 

Again  she  would  have  remonstrated,  but 
a  telegraph  boy  was  slouching  in.  He 
brought  a  message  from  Drayton.  Potter 
read  it  aloud — 

“Ship  six  and  a  half  dozen  cordovan,  one  and 
a  half  cowhide  to  Bailey  Brothers,  Selma. 
Leanng  for  Bowden,  Georgia!” 

“.And  we  can’t  do  it,”  the  saleswoman 
lamented. 

Potter  was  supplying  Drayton’s  address 
on  the  telegram  he  had  prepared.  He 
handed  it  to  the  messenger  and  hurried 
him  away. 

The  telephone  burred.  Mrs.  Carter 
answered.  She  exclaimed  with  delight,  and 
called  to  Potter: 

“It  is  Mr.  Rugg.” 

Potter  took  the  receiver. 

“WeU?”  he  said  crisply. 

.A  deep  chuckle  rumbled  over  the  wire. 

“You  bet  it’s  well.  Potter.  I  told  you 
Billy  Winters  was  a  prince - ” 

“Have  you  got  the  options?  Yes  or  no!” 
Potter  voUey^  at  him. 

Rugg  shouted  back.  “What  the  dc^ 
do  you  suppose  I’m  laughing  at?  Yes,  I’ve 
got  the  options.  I  matched  Billy  for  ’em— 
half  my  share  or  nothing — and  I  won,  by 
hokey!” 


HandkercKief  aving 

By  Charles  ^X^harton  Stork 


IC.AN’T  accost  a  stranger  as  I  pass  him  on  the  street, 

I  mustn’t  take  my  hat  off  when  I  catch  a  maiden’s  eye. 
But  my  heart  may  still  be  quickened  to  a  gayer,*  gladder  beat 
By  the  handkerchiefs  that  flutter  as  the  train  goes  by. 


It’s  mostly  girls  and  children  or  swarthy  foreign  men. 

Half-blurred  against  the  furrowed  field  or  outlined  on  the  sky; 
They’re  folk  I’ve  never  seen  before  and  shall  not  see  again 
Whose  handkerchiefs  are  waving  as  the  train  goes  by. 


Then  a  sort  of  throb  runs  through  me  in  longing  for  the  day 
When  words  and  thoughts  of  brotherhood  may  spread  their  wings  and  fly 
From  each  man  to  his  fellows  in  the  same  impulsive  way 
.As  the  handkerchiefs  that  flutter  as  the  train  goes  by! 
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TAM  o  the  SCOOTS 


—Continued  from  page  67- 


Baiy  Best,  a  roaring  rocket  of  spurting 
The  Infant  banked  too  late.  Billy 
jaw  a  hand  go  up  in  involuntary  protest, 

and  the  big  chaser  fell. 

Taro  was  half-way  to  earth  by  now,  but 
working  feverishly  to  right  his  elevator. 
He  was  still  working  when  his  Spad  pan¬ 
caked  and  crashed  on  all  fours,  flinging  him 
into  a  plowed  field. 

“Hurt?”  Billy  w’as  down  and  support¬ 
ing  him.  “Gee,  Tam,  I  thought  you’d 
borrowed  your  last  cigar!” 

Taro  relieved  his  face  of  a  coating  of 
Fluiders  and  shook  his  head.  “Did  ye 
get  him?”  he  asked  shakily. 

Billy  pointed.  The  wreckage  of  an  air¬ 
plane  lay  in  the  next  field — and  as  they 
maHf  their  way  across  the  plow,  half  a 
(iffypn  soldiers  were  lifting  from  the  debris 
its  tiny  pilot. 

Pathetically  small  he  looked,  a  mere  wisp 
of  a  boy  with  matted  golden  hair  that  cas¬ 
caded  over  his  forehead 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled  up  at  the 
two. 

“Hard  luck — yes,”  he  whispered  in 
English,  “Can  I  drink?” 

Billy  knelt  by  his  side  and  lifted  his 
shoulders  from  the  ground  and  put  the 
node  of  a  water-bottle  to  his  lips. 

“IMiat  time  is  it?”  he  asked. 

It  was  ten  minutes  past  one  and  they 
told  him. 

“Will  you  please  tell  me  who  you  are — 
oh,  yes— Tam  and  Best,  that  is  the  .\meri- 
can  who  used  to  ram  machines;  you  will 
carry  a  message  over  the  lines  to  the  Rou- 
lere  aerodrome,  please.  .Also  will  you 
write  a  message  for  my — mother —  You 
are  very  kind - ” 

He  closed  his  eyes  drowsily. 

The  blood  patch  was  spreading  across  his 
gray  tunic  and  Tam  knew  the  end  w’as  near. 

‘Tell  her  I  was  very  happy — yes?  I 
am  young — but  I  have  lived.” 

His  smile  was  the  smile  of  a  child;  the 
powder-grimed  hand  that  by  on  his  breast 
was  as  delicate  as  a  woman’s. 

“Bismarckstrasse  97,”  he  murmured  and 
then,  as  though  in  his  delirium  he  recalled 
the  nickname  the  English  had  given  him. 


“Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth.” 

And  so  saying  he  died. 

They  saw  the  body  put  on  an  ambulance 
before  the  car  came  to  carry  them  home 
and  neither  spoke  until  the  aerexirome  was 
in  sight. 

“Billy,”  said  Tam  solemnly,  “yon  was  a 
verra  guid  boy.” 

“You  bet,”  said  Billy,  chewing  vigor¬ 
ously  and  l<x)king  straight  ahead. 

“It’s  an  awfu’  waste,  this  war,”  said 
Tam. 

Billy  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

“I  tell  you  how  I  figure  it  out,  Tam,”  he 
said  a  little  incoherently,  “something  bet¬ 
ter  is  going  to  grow  in  the  place  of  all  the 
good  things  the  war  has  burnt.  It’s  a 
weeding-out,  Tam — that’s  how  I  figure  it. 
I  guess  that  for  every  soul  that  goes  out  to 
GexI  there’s  another  soul  blooming — this 
sounds  slush  and  I  wouldn’t  say  it  to  any¬ 
body  but  you.  These  fellows  who  (He 
don’t  really  die— they  just  fade  aside  and 
make  way  for  the  men  and  women  who 
will  come  along  the  path  they  died  to  open 
up.  Do  you  see,  Tam— that’s  how  I  figure 
it.” 

Tam  gripped  the  boy’s  arm  in  his  and 
squeezed  it  tight. 

The  car  drove  straight  to  the  head¬ 
quarter  office  and  Bbckie  bounded  out  to 
meet  them. 

“Thank  God  you’re  back!”  he  said. 

Now  it  was  not  usual  for  Blackie  to  ex¬ 
press  his  thanks  publicly  for  his  blessings, 
and  Tam  looked  at  him  with  interest. 

“Here,”  said  Blackie  and  handed  the 
scout  a  field-telegraph  form. 

It  was  addressed  to  Tam  and  read: 


Ora  Pro  Notis 

By  Elizabeth  J.  Coatsworth 


10RD,  many  are  there  who  will  call  this  night, 

^  Seeking  Thine  aid  in  agonizing  prayer 
That  burdens  greater  than  their  souls  may  bear. 
Touched  by  Thy  mercy  may  become  more  light. 
The  helpless  lay  weak  hands  upon  Thy  might. 

The  (lying  search  the  dark  to  find  Thee  there, 
The  sorrowing  give  their  dead  unto  Thy  care 
The  sinner  suffers  scarlet  into  white. 


But,  Lord,  we  too  stretch  out  beseeching  hands 
Who  He,  troubled  by  unimportant  ills. 

No  crisis  our  nobility  expands. 

We  wander  bHnd  and  stumbling  mid  molehills. 
We  know  no  grandeur  in  our  sense  of  loss 
Who  crouch  beneath  a  lilliputian  cross. 


We  have  a  darling  boy,  Tam — I  am  splen- 
didlj-  well.  What  shall  we  call  him?  Vera. 


Tam  turned  his  head  and  looked  back 
down  the  long  white  road.  .An  ambulance 
was  coming  briskly  toward  the  hospital 
which  lay  beyond  the  aerodrome  and  he 
recogniz^  it. 

“We  will  call  him  Samuel,”  he  said,  and 
then  the  old  bubbling  spirit  which  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  his,  broke  through,  “after  Uncle 
Sam,”  he  added. 
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EDITORS  y^OTE — Thougk  t)it  tign  it  tht  < 

Trtt  no  story  it  horrtd  hy  Ht  youth,  will  9^ 

for  availohU  ontt.  Aadrttt  off  monutcri^tt 
Chtttnut  Trtt,”  tncfoting  ttom^td,  addretttd 


Lee  FONG  was  brought  before  a  local 
justice  and  fined  for  breaking  the  law. 
The  judge  had  great  difficulty  in  making 
the  Oriental  understand,  as  he  feigned  en¬ 
tire  ignorance  of  English.  Finally,  in 
desperation,  the  judge  said: 

“Here,  man,  do  you  see?  That  is  one 
dollar.  Pay  it — or  go  to  jail.” 

The  Chink  still  appeared  to  be  unen¬ 
lightened  and  the  magistrate  repeated  the 
question. 

“-\llow  me  to  talk  to  him,  your  Honor,” 
burst  forth  the  husky  cop  who  had  ar¬ 
rested  him.  “I’ll  make  him  understand.” 

The  officer  approached  the  prisoner  and 
shouted  in  his  ear:  “Say,  you  with  the 
teakettle  face,  can’t  you  hear  anything? 
You’ve  got  to  pay  a  fine  of  two  dollars.” 

“You’re  a  liar!”  shouted  back  the  Chink, 
“It’s  only  one  dollar.” 


Ax  OFFICER  of  the  A.  E.  F.  relates  the 
following: 

“We  had  a  bunch  of  negro  troops  on 
board  and  it  was  a  terrible  experience 
to  them,  as  most  of  them  had  never  been 
away  from  home  before.  They  were  very 
religious  and  used  to  pray  all  over  the 
ship.  One  big  buck  held  a  prayer  right 
outside  my  window  thus:  ‘0  Lord,  if 
Thou  doesn’t  do  another  thing  on  this 
trip,  call  this  ocean  to  attention.’  ” 


DUNC.\X  was  driving  home  from  market 
in  Perthshire,  where  the  roads  are  perilous 
by  reason  of  the  many  headlong  brooks 
or  “bumies,”  that  run  across  them.  He 
w’as  sitting  on  the  front  seat  of  the  gig 
with  his  wife  behind  him,  her  back  to  his. 

Presently  he  met  Donald,  who  hailed 
him: 

“How  are  ye,  Duncan?” 

“A’m  fine.  How’s  yersel’?” 

“Brawly.  .\nd  the  wife?” 

“The  wife’s  well.  She’s  there  behind 
me.” 

Donald  eyed  him  curiously.  “Xa.  na, 
man,”  he  said  at  length,  “she’s  no  behind  TWO  sons  of  Erin  were  talking  toother, 
y®-  "  “.And  so  yer  name  is  O’Hare,”  said  one. 

Duncan  turned  and  meditated  at  the  “Are  yez  related  to  Patrick  O’Hare?” 
empty  seat.  “.Aye,  aye,”  he  said  dehber-  ery  dishtantly,”  said  the  other.  “I 

ately;  that  would  be  the  splash.  ’  jyjg  mother’s  first  child  and  Patrick 

was  the  thirteenth.” 


Cyril  MAUDE,  the  English  actor, 
pR  says  he’s  shy,  very  shy,  but  he’s  not  so 

— .  shy  as  his  friend  Smith. 

I  I  Coming  down-town  on  a  trolley-car  the 

miAvl  I  I  other  day  Smith  happened  to  sit  next  a 
woman  with  an  extremely  long  hatpin  in 
o’  had  yoh  pick,  her  hat.  Every  time  the  car  jerked,  Smith 
— live,  or  die  an’  got  a  dig. 

.As  he  was  about  to  leave  the  car,  he 
turned  to  the  woman  and  said  most  apolo- 
scan’lous  chile!  getically,  “Pardon  me,  madam,  I’m  so 
le  j’o’  no  good,  sorrj’  it  happened,  but  there’s  a  drop  of 
blood  from  my  eye  on  your  hatpin.” 


Two  Irishmen  who  had  tried  in  vain  to 
learn  French  arrived  at  their  first  billet  on 
French  soil  and  began  exploring  the  little 
town. 

Their  attention  was  attracted  by  a  child 
who  was  jabbering  as  fast  as  her  tongue 
would  allow. 

The  two  Irishmen  gazed  with  admira¬ 
tion,  their  mouths  wide  open,  then  Terry 
said:  “Pat,  will  yer  listen  to  the  fluint 
way  that  foreigner  kid  talks  the  damned 
languige!” 
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BRANDING-IRON 

- -  {Continued  from  page  j8)  . 


“She  thinks,  Betty  thinks  that  I  have 
I  rn  -that  we  have  been — She  thinks  that 
of  me?  No  wonder  she  hasn’t  been  coming 
to  see  me!”  She  stopped,  staring  blindly 

him,  then,  “You  must  tell  her  that  it 
ifflt  true,”  she  said  pitifully  and  the 

ouiver  of  her  lips  hurt  him. 

“/il  But  doesn’t  want  to  beheve 
tint  my  dear.  She  wants  to  believe  the 
It  is  her  opportunity  to  escape  me.” 

"Haven’t  you  loved  her?  Have  you 
hurt  her?”  asked  Joan. 

“God  knows  I  have  loved  her.  I  have 
oever  hurt  her — consciously.  Even  she 
can  not  think  I  have.” 

“Why  must  she  blame  me?  WTiy  do  I 
have  to  be  brought  into  this,  Mr.  Morena? 
Can’t  she  go  away  from  you?  Why  do 
the  lawyers  have  to  take  it  up?  You  are 
unhappy  and  I  am  so  sorry.  But  you 
wouldn’t  want  her  to  stay  if — if  she  didn’t 
love  you?” 

“I  want  her.  I  mean  to  keep  her — 
break  her.”  He  turned  his  back  to  say 
ths  and  went  toward  the  window.  Joan, 
fascinated,  watched  his  fingers  worldng 
into  one  another,  tightening,  crushing. 
"It’s  another  man  she  wants,”  he  said 
hoarsdy,  “and  if  I  can  prevent  it.  she  shall 
not  have  him.  I  will  force  her  to  keep  her 
vows  to  me,  force  her.  If  it  kills  her.  I’ll 
break  this  passion,  this  fancy.  I’ll  have 
her  back—”  He  wheeled  round,  showing 
a  twitdiing  face.  “I’ll  prove  her  infidelity 
whether  she’s  been  unfaithful  or  not  and 
then  I’ll  take  her  back,  after  the  world  has 
given  her  one  of  its  names - ” 

‘You  don’t  love  her,”  said  Joan,  very’ 
white.  ‘You  want  to  brand  her.” 

“By  God.”  swore  the  Jew,  “and  I  will 
brand  her.  I’ll  brand  her!” 

He  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and 
brought  out  the  small  envelop  Wood¬ 
ward  Kane  had  handed  to  him  the  day  be¬ 
fore.  He  stood  turning  the  letter  about  in 
his  hands  as  though  some  such  meaningless 
occupation  was  a  necessity  to  him.  Joan’s 
eyes  falling  upon  the  letter,  widened  and 
hied. 

“She  has  written  to  me,”  said  Jasper. 
‘‘She  wants  her  liberty.  She  wants  it  in 
such  a  way  that  she  will  fly  clear  and  I — 
yes,  and  you  too,  will  be  left  in  the  mud. 
There’s  a  man  somewhere,  of  course.  She 
thinks  die  has  evidence,  witnesses  against 
me.  I  don’t  know  what  rubbish  she  has 
got  together.  But  I’m  going  to  fight  her. 
I’m  going  to  win.  I’ll  save  you  if  I  can, 
Jane— if  not,  of  course  I  am  at  your  ser¬ 
vice  for  any  amends - ” 

He  stopped  in  his  halting  sjx'ech,  for  Joan 
had  stood  up  and  was  moving  across  the 
room,  her  eyes  fastened  on  the  letter  in  his 
hands.  She  had  the  air  of  a  sleep-walker. 

She  opened  a  drawer  of  her  desk,  took 
out  an  old  tin  l>ox,  once  used  for  tobacco, 
^  drew  forth  a  small,  gray  envelop 
tom  in  two.  'I'hen  she  came  back  to  him 
™  said:  “Let  me  see  that  letter,”  and  he 
ohtyed  as  though  she  had  the  right  to  ask. 

^  took  his  letter  and  hers  and  com¬ 
pared  the  two.  the  small  gray  squares  ly’ing 
’•“opened  on  her  knee,  and  she  spoke  in- 
®®prehensii)Iy. 

I  is  the  tall  child,”  she  said  and 

“••gW  with  a  catch  in  her  breath.  Jas- 
P®  rooked  at  the  envelops.  They  were 


identical.  Betty’s  gray  note-paper  crossed 
by  Betty’s  angular  upright  hand,  very  bold, 
very  black.  The  tom  envelop  was  addressed 
to  Prosper  Gael.  Ja^r  took  it,  opened 
each  half,  laid  the  parts  together  and  read: 

Jasper  is  dying.  By  the  time  you  get  this 
letter  he  will  be  dead.  If  you  can  forgive  me 
for  having  failed  in  courage  last  year,  come 
back.  \Vhat  I  have  been  to  you  before  I  will 
be  to  you  again,  only  this  time  we  can  love 
openly.  Come  back. 

“Jane,”  Morena  spoke  brokenly,  “what 
does  it  mean?” 

“He  built  the  cabin  in  Wyoming  for 
her,”  said  Joan,  speaking  as  though  Jasper 
had  seen  the  canon  hiding-place  and  known 
its  history,  “and  she  didn’t  come.  He 
brought  me  there  on  his  sled.  I  was  hurt — 

I  was  terribly  hurt.  He  took  care  of 
me - ” 

“Prosper?”  Jaspet  thrust  in.  His  face 
was  drawn  with  excitement. 

“Yes.  Prosper  Gael.  I  was  there  with 
him  for  months.  At  first  I  wasn’t  strong 
enough  to  go  away  and  then,  after  a  while,  I 
tried.  But  I  was  too  lonely  and  sorrow¬ 
ful.  In  the  spring  I  loved  him — I  thought 
I  loved  him.  He  wanted  me.  I  was  all 
alone  in  the  world.  I  didn’t  know  that 
he  loved  another  woman.  I  thought  she 
was  dead — like  Pierre.  Prosper  had 
clothes  for  her  there.  I  suppose — I’ve 
thought  it  out  since — that  she  was  to  leave 
as  if  for  a  short  journey  and  then  secretly 
go  on  that  long  one  and  she  couldn’t  take 
any  things  with  her.  So  he  had  beautiful 
sttilTs  for  her — and  a  little  suit  to  wear  in 
the  snow.  'I'hat’s  bow  I  came  to  call  her 
the  tall  child,  seeing  that  little  suit,  long 
and  narrow.  This  letter  came  one  morn¬ 
ing.  one  awfully  bright  morning.  He  read 
it  and  went  out  and  the  next  day  he  went 
away.  Afterward  I  found  the  letter  torn 
in  two  lieside  his  desk  on  the  floor.  I 
took  it  and  I’ve  always  kept  it.  ‘The  tall 
child!’  He  looked  so  terrible  when  I  called 
her  that.  .\nd  she  was  your  Betty  all  the 
time!” 

“Yes.”  said  Morena  slowly.  “She  was 
my  Betty  all  the  time.”  He  gave  her  a 
twisted  smile  and  put  the  two  papers  care¬ 
fully  into  an  inside  pocket.  “I  am  going 
to  keep  this  letter,  Jane.  Truly  the  ways 
of  the  Lord  are  past  finding  out.” 

Joan  looked  at  him  in  growing  uneasi¬ 
ness.  Her  mind,  never  quick  to  take  in 
all  the  bearings  and  the  consequences  of 
her  act.  was  beginning  to  work. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it.  Mr. 
Morena?  I  don’t  want  you  to  do  Betty 
a  hurt  She  must  have  loved  Prosper 
Gael.  Perhaps  she  still  loves  him.” 

This  odd  appeal  drew  another  difficult 
smile  from  Betty’s  husband.  “Quite 
obviously  she  still  loves  him,  Jane.  She 
is  divorcing  me  so  that  she  can  marrj’ 
him.” 

“But  Mr.  Morena,  I  don’t  believe  he  will 
marry  her  now.  He  is  tired  of  her.  He 
is  that  kind  of  a  lover.  He  gets  tired. 
Now  he  would  like  to  marry  me.  He  told 
me  so.  Perhaps — if  Betty  knew  that,  she 
might  come  back  to  you,  without  your 
branding  her.” 

Jasper  was  startled  out  of  his  vengeful 
stillness. 

“Prosper  Gael  wants  to  marry  you?  He 
has  told  you  so?” 


“Yes.”  She  was  sad  and  humbled. 
“Now  he  wants  to  marry  me  and  once  he 
told  me  things  about  marrj’ing.  He  said,” 
Joan  quoted  slowly,  her  eyes  half-closed  in 
Prosper’s  manner,  her  voice  a  musical  echo 
of  his  thin  vibrant  tone,  “  ‘It’s  man’s 
most  studied  insult  to  woman.’  ” 

“Yes.  That’s  Prosper,”  murmured 
Jasper. 

“I  wouldn’t  marry  him,  Mr.  Morena, 
even  if  I  could,  not  if  I  were  to  be— burned 
for  refusing  him.” 

Jasper  looked  probingly  at  her,  a  new 
speculation  in  his  eyes.  She  had  begun 
to  fit  definitely  into  hb  plans.  It  seemed 
there  might  be  a  way  to  frustrate  Betty 
and  to  keep  a  hold  upon  his  valuable  pro- 
teg^.  “.^re  you  so  sure  of  that.  Jane?” 

“.\h!”  she  answered,  “you  doubt  it  be¬ 
cause  I  once  thought  I  loved  him?  Bpt 
you  don’t  know’  all  about  me.” 

He  stood  silent,  busy  with  his  weaving. 
At  last  he  looked  at  her  rather  blankly, 
impersonally.  Joan  was  conscious  of  a 
frightened,  lonely  chill.  She  put  out  her 
hand  uncertainly,  a  wrinkle  appearing 
sharp  and  deep  between  her  eyes. 

“Mr.  Morena, please — I  haven’t  anyone 
but  you.  I  don’t  understand  very  well 
what  this  divorcing  rightly  means.  Nor 
what  they  will  do  to  me.  Will  you  be 
thinking  of  me  a  little?  I  wouldn’t  ask 
it.  for  I  know  you  are  unhappy  and  both¬ 
ered  enough,  but.  you  see — ^ — ■” 

He  did  not  notice  the  hand.  “It  will 
come  out  right,  Jane.  Don’t  worry,”  he 
said  with  absent  gentleness.  “Keep  your 
mind  on  your  work.  I’ll  look  out  for  your 
Ijest  interests.  Be  sure  of  that.”  He 
came  near  to  her,  his  hat  in  his  hand,  ready 
to  go.  “Tr>’  to  forget  all  about  it,  will  you?” 

“Oh.  I  can’t  do  that.  I  feel  sort  of — 
burned.  Betty  thinking — that!  But  I’ll 
do  my  work  just  the  same,  of  course.” 

She  sighed  heavily  and  sat,  the  un¬ 
noticed  hand  clasped  in  its  fellow. 

When  he  had  gone  she  called  nervously 
for  her  maid.  She  had  a  hitherto  un¬ 
known  dread  of  lieing  alone.  But  when 
Mathilde,  chosen  by  Betty,  came  with  her 
furtive  step  and  treacherous  eyes,  Joan  in¬ 
vented  some  duty  for  her.  It  occurred  to 
her  that  Mathilde  might  be  one  of  Betty’s 
witnesses.  For  some  time  the  girl’s  watch¬ 
fulness  and  intrusions  had  been  irritatingly 
noticeable.  .\nd  Morena  was  Joan’s  only 
frequent  and  informal  \’isitor. 

“Mathilde  thinks  I  am — titat,”  Joan 
said  to  herself  and  afterward  with  a  burst 
of  weeping,  “and  of  course  that  is  what  I 
am.”  Her  past  sin  pressed  upon  her  and 
she  trembled,  remembering  Pierre’s  wist¬ 
ful,  seeking  face.  If  he  should  find  her 
now,  he  would  find  her  branded  indeed. 
Now  he  could  never  believe  that  she  had 
been  indeed  innocent  of  guilt  in  the  matter 
of  Holliwell.  Her  father  had  first  put  a 
mark  upon  her.  Since  then  the  world  had 
only  deepened  his  revenge. 

There  followed  a  sleepless,  dry  and  ach¬ 
ing  night. 

CHAPTER  TEN 

TKe  Spqler 

“T-TI  LLO.  Is  this  Mrs.  Morena?” 

•H-  Betty  held  the  receiver  languidly. 
Her  face  had  grown  ver>’  thin  and  her  eyes 
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were  patient.  They  were  staring  now 
absently  through  the  front  window  of 
Woodward  Kane’s  sitting-rcom  at  a  day  of 
driving  April  rain. 

“Yes.  This  is  Mrs.  Mcrena.” 

The  next  speech  changed  her  into  a 
flushed  and  palpitating  girl. 

“Mr.  Gael  wishes  to  know,  ma’am,” 
the  man-ser\ant  recited  his  lesson  auto¬ 
matically,  “if  you  have  seen  the  exhibition 
of  Foster's  water-colors.  Fifty-eighth  Street 
and  Fifth  .\venue.  He  wants  to  know  if 
you  will  be  there  this  afternoon  at  five 
o’clock.  Number  88  in  the  inner  room  is 
the  picture  he  would  especially  like  you  to 
notice,  madam.” 

Betty’s  hand  and  voice  were  trembling. 

“No.  I  haven’t  seen  it.”  She  hesi¬ 
tated,  looking  at  the  downpour.  “Tell 
him,  please,  that  I  will  be  there.”  Her 
voice  trailed  off  doubtfully.  The  man  at 
the  other  end  clipped  out  a  “\'ery  well, 
madam,”  and  hung  up. 

Betty  was  puzzled.  Why  had  Prosper 
sent  her  this  message,  made  this  appoint¬ 
ment  by  his  serc'ant?  Perhaps  b^ause 
he  was  afraid  that,  in  her  exaggerated 
caution,  she  might  refuse  to  meet  him  if  she 
could  explain  to  him  the  reason  for  her 
refusal,  or  gage  the  importance  of  his 
request.  With  a  servant  she  could  do 
neither,  and  the  very’  uncertainty  would 
force  her  to  accept.  It  was  a  dreadful  day. 
Nobody  would  be  out.  certainly  not  at  the 
tea-hour,  to  look  at  Foster’s  pictures — an 
insignificant  e.xhibition.  Betty  felt  tri¬ 
umphant.  At  last,  this  far  too  acquiescent 
lover  had  rebelled  against  her  decree  of 
silence  and  separation. 

.\t  five  o’clock  she  stepped  out  of  her 
taxicab,  made  a  run  for  shelter  and  found 
herself  in  the  empty  exhibition  rooms. 
She  checked  her  wrap  and  her  umbrella, 
took  a  catalog  from  the  little  table,  chat¬ 
ted  for  a  moment  with  the  man  in  charge, 
then  moved  about,  looking  carelessly  at 
the  pictures.  Number  88  in  the  inner  room! 
Her  heart  was  beating  violently,  the  hand 
in  her  muff  was  cold.  She  went  slowly 
toward  the  inner  room  and  saw  at  once, 
that  under  a  small  canvas  at  its  far  end. 
Prosper  stood  waiting  for  her. 

He  waited  even  after  he  had  seen  her 
smile  and  quickening  step,  and  when  he 
did  come  forward,  it  was  with  obvious 
reluctance.  Betty’s  smile  faded.  His  face 
was  haggard  and  grim,  unlike  itsel ,  his 
eyes  lack-luster  as  she  had  never  seen  them. 
This  was  not  the  face  of  an  impatient 
lover.  It  was — she  would  not  name  it,  but 
she  was  conscious  of  an  angry  sickness. 

He  took  her  hand  and  forced  a  smile. 

“Betty,  I  thought  you  disapproved 
of  this  kind  of  thing.  1  think  myself  it’s 
rather  imprudent  to  arrange  a  meeting 
through  your  maid.” 

Betty  jerked  away  her  hand,  drew  a 
sharp  breath.  “What  do  you  mean?  I 
didn’t  arrange  this  meeting.  It  was  you — 
your  man.” 

They  became  simultaneously  aware  of  a 
trap.  It  had  sprung  upton  them.  With 
the  look  of  trapp»ed  things  they’  stared  at 
each  other,  and  Betty  instinctively  looked 
back  over  her  shotilder.  There  stood 
Jasp)er  in  the  doorway  of  the  room.  He 
looked  like  the  most  casual  of  visitors  to 
an  art  gallery’;  he  c.vrried  a  catalog  in  his 
hand.  When  he  saw  that  he  was  seen  he 
smiled  easily  and  came  over  to  them. 

“You  will  have  to  forgive  me,”  he  mur- 
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mured  pleasantly;  “you  see,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  see  you  teth  together,  and  Betty  is 
not  willing  to  allow  me  an  interview.  I  am 
sorry  to  have  chosen  a  public  place  and  to 
have  used  a  trick  to  get  you  here,  but  I 
could  not  think  of  any  other  plan.  This 
L  really  private  enough.  I  have  arranged 
this  exhibition  for  Foster  and  it  is  closed  to 
the  public  to-day.  We  got  in  by  sptecial 
p>ermit — a  fact  you  probably  missed. 
And,  after  all,  civilized  pjeople  ought  to  be 
able  to  talk  about  any’thing  without 
excitement.” 

Betty’s  eyes  glared  at  him.  “I  will  not 
stay.  This  is  insufferable.”  But  he  put 
out  his  hand  and  something  in  his  gesture 
comp>elled  her.  She  sat  down  in  the 
round  plush  seat  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
and  looked  up  at  the  two  men  helplessly. 
Joan  had  once  leaned  in  a  doorway,  silent 
and  unconsulted,  while  two  men,  her  father 
and  Pierre,  settled  their  prop>erty  rights  in 
her.  Betty  was,  after  all,  in  no  better  case. 
She  listened,  whiter  and  whiter,  till  at  last 
she  slowly  raised  her  muff  and  pressed  it 
against  her  twisted  mouth. 

MORENA  stood  with  his  hand  resting 
on  the  high  back  of  the  circular  seat 
almost  directly  above  Betty’s  head.  It 
seemed  to  hold  her  there  like  a  bar.  But  it 
was  at  Prosp>er  he  looked.  To  Prospier  he 
spwke.  “My  friend,”  he  began,  and  the  ac¬ 
centuation  of  the  Hebraic  quality  of  his  voice 
had  an  instantaneous  effect  upx)n  his  two  lis¬ 
teners.  Both  Prosp)er  and  Betty  knew  he 
was  master  of  some  intense  agitation. 
They  were  conscious  of  an  increasing 
rapidity  of  their  pulses.  “My  friend,  I 
thought  that  I  knew  y’ou  fairly  well,  as  one 
man  knows  another,  but  I  find  that  there 
have  been  certain  limits  to  my  knowledge. 
How  extraordinary’  it  is!  This  inner  world 
of  our  own  lives  which  we  keep  closely  to 
ourselves.  I  have  a  friend,  yes,  a  very 
good  friend,  a  very  dear  friend — ”  the 
ironic  insistence  upwn  this  word  gave 
Prospx;r  the  shock  of  a  rep)eated  blow,  “and, 
I  fancy,  in  the  ignorance  of  my  conceit, 
that  this  friend’s  life  is  sufficiently  opten 
to  my  understanding.  I  see  him  leave 
college,  I  see  him  go  out  on  various  adven¬ 
tures.  I  share  with  him,  by  letters  and 
confidences,  the  excitement  of  these  ad- 
v’entures.  I  know  with  regret  that  he 
suffers  from  ill  health  and  goes  West,  and 
there,  with  a  great  deal  of  sympathy,  I 
imagine  him  living  drearily  enough  in  some 
small,  health-giving  Western  town,  writing 
his  book,  and  later  his  play,  which  he  has  so 
generously  allowed  me  to  produce.” 

“What  the  dec-il  are  y’ou  after,  Jaspier?” 
“But  I  do  my  friend  an  injustice,”  went 
on  the  manager  undiverted;  “his  career  is 
infinitely  more  romantic.  He  has  built 
himself  a  little  log  house  among  the 
moimtains,  and  he  has  decorated  it,  and  laid 
in  a  supply  of  dainty  and  exquisite  stuffs. 
I  believe  that  there  is  even  an  outing-suit, 

small  and  narrow - ” 

“My  God!”  said  Prosp)er,  very  low. 
There  was  a  silence.  Jaspier  moved 
slightly  and  Prospier  started,  but  the  Jew 
stayed  in  his  former  place,  only  that  he 
bent  his  head  a  little,  half-closed  his  eyes, 
and  marked  time  with  the  hand  that  was 
not  buried  in  the  plush  above  Betty’s 
head.  He  recited  in  a  heav’y  voice,  and  it 
was  here  that  Betty  raised  her  muff : 

“‘Jasp)er  is  dying.  By  the  time  you  get 
this  letter  he  will  be  dead.  If  you  can 
forgive  me  for  ha\’ing  failed  in  courage 


last  year,  come  back.  What  I  have  been 
to  you  before  I  will  be  to  you  again,  only 
this  time  we  can  love  op)enly.  Coni 
back.’  ” 

“I  am  going  mad,”  said  Pro^r  harshly 
and  indeed  his  face  had  a  pinched, 
crazy  look.  ’ 

The  Jew  waved  his  hand.  “Oh  no  no 
no.  It  is  only  that  you  are  making  a  db! 
covery.  Letters  should  be  burned,  my 
friend,  not  tom  and  thrown  away,’  but 
burned.”  He  stood  up  to  his  statdiest 
height  and  he  made  a  curious  and  rather 
terrible  gesture  of  breaking  something 
between  his  two  hands:  “I  have  this  letter 
and  I  hold  you  and  Betty — so!”  he  said 
softly.  “So!” 

Betty  spoke.  “I  might  have  told  you 
that  I  loved  him,  that  I  have  loved  him 
for  years,  Jaspier.  If  you  use  this  evi¬ 
dence,  if  you  bring  this  counter-suit,  it 
will  bring  about  the  same,  the  very  same 
result.  Prosp)er  and  I — ”  she  broke  off 
choking. 

“Of  course.  Betty  and  I  will  be  married 
at  once,  as  soon  as  she  gets  her  divorce,  or 
you  get  yours.”  But  Prospjer’s  voice  was 
hollow  and  strained. 

“You  will  be  married,  Betty,”  went  on 
Jaspier  as  calmly  as  before,  “you,  branded 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  an  unfaithful 
wife,  will  be  married  to  a  man  who  has 
ceas«l  to  love  you?” 

“That  is  not  true!”  said  Betty. 

“Look  at  his  face,  my  dear.  Look  at  it 
carefully.  Now  watch  it  closely.  Pros- 
prer  Gael,  if  I  should  tell  you  that  with  a 
little  patience,  a  little  skiU,  a  little  unsel¬ 
fishness,  you  could  win  a  certain  woman 
who  once  loved  you — a  certain  Jane  West, 
could  you  bring  yourself  to  marry  this 
discarded  wife  of  mine?” 

Betty  sprang  up  and  caught  Prosper’s 
arm  in  her  small  hand. 

“He  is  tired  of  you,  Betty.  *He  loves 
Jane  West.”  Jaspier  laughed  shortly, 
looking  at  the  tableau  they  made:  Pro^ 
white,  caught  in  the  teeth  of  honor,  his 
face  set  to  hide  its  secret;  Betty  reading 
his  eyes,  his  soul. 

“I  am  entirely  yours;  in  your  hands,” 
said  Prospier  Gael. 

Betty  shook  his  arm  and  let  it  go.  “You 
are  lying.  You  love  that  woman.  Do 
you  think  I  can’t  see?” 

“It  will  be  a  very  strange  divorce  suit,” 
went  on  Jaspjer.  “Your  lawyers,  Betty, 
will  p)erhaps  prove  my  infidelity,  my 
lawyers  will  certainly  prove  yours  and, 
when  we  find  ourselves  free,  out^ur 
lovers  will  then  unite  in  holy  matrimony— 
rather  an  original  outcome.” 

“Will  you  go,  Prospier?”  asked  Betty. 
It  was  a  command. 

He  saw  that,  at  that  moment,  his  pres¬ 
ence  was  intolerable  to  her. 

“Of  course,  if  you  wish  it.  Jasper,  you 
know  where  to  find  me,  and,  Betty—” 
he  turned  to  her  with  a  weary  tenderness, 
“forgive  me  and  make  use  of  me,  if  you 
will,  as  you  will.” 

He  went  out  quickly,  feeling  himself  a 
coward  to  leave  her,  knowing  that  he 
would  be  a  coward  to  stay  to  watch  the 
anguish  of  her  broken  heart  and  pride. 
For  an  instant  he  did  hesitate  and  look 
back.  They  were  standing  together, 
calmly,  man  and  wife.  What  could  he  do 
to  help  them,  he  that  had  broken  their 
lives? 

Betty  turned  to  Jaspier,  still  with  the 
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before  her  mouth,  looking  at  him 
jSe  it  wth  her  wide  childlike,  des- 

you  get  out  of  this,  Jasper? 
1  will  go  Woodward.  1  will  never 
ame  back  to  you.  Is  it  revenge?” 

•  If  so.”  said  Jasper  evenly,  “it  isn’t 
yti  complete.  Betty,  you  have  been 
nsh  to  pit  yourself  against  me.  You 
must  have  known  that  I  would  break  you 
utteriy.  I  will  break  you,  my  dear,  and 
1 tave  you  back,  and  I  will  be  your 
master  instead  of  your  servant,  and  I  will 
kntyou - ” 

“You  must  be  mad.  I’m  afraid  of  you. 


Please  let  me  go.” 

“In  a  moment,  when  you  have  learned 
what  home  you  have  to  go  to.  This 
morning  I  had  an  interview  with  your 
brother  in  his  office,  and  he  wrote  this 
letter  that  I  have  in  my  pocket  and  asked 
me  to  give  it  to  you.” 

Betty  laid  down  her  muff,  showing  at 
last  the  pale  and  twisted  mouth.  Jasper 
watched  her  read  her  brother’s  letter,  and 
his  eyes  were  as  patient  and  observant  as 
the  eyes  of  a  skilful  doctor  who  has  given  a 
dangerous  but  necessary  draft. 

Betty  read  the  small,  sharp,  careful 
writing,  very  familiar  to  her: 


I  have  instructed  your  maid  to  pack  your 
tliing<i  and  to  return  at  once  to  your  husband’s 
house.  He  is  a  much  too  mercif  ul  man.  You 
have  treated  him  shamelessly.  I  can  find  no 
excuse  for  you.  My  house  is  definitely  closed 
to  you.  I  will  send  you  no  money,  allow  you 
no  support,  countenance  you  in  no  way.  This 
is  final.  You  have  only  one  course,  to  return 
humbly  and  with  penitence  to  your  husband, 
submit  yourself  to  him,  and  learn  to  love  and 
honor  and  obey  him  as  he  deserves.  The 
eiidence  of  your  guilt  is  incontrovertible.  I 
utterly  disbelieve  your  story  against  him.  It 
)S  part  of  your  sin,  and  it  is  easily  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  light  of  my  present  knowledge 
of  your  real  character.  Whether  you  return 
to  Morena  or  not,  I  emphatically  reassert  that 
1  will  not  see  you  or  speak  to  you  again.  You 
ire,  to  my  mind,  a  woman  of  shameless  life, 
^ch  a  woman  as  I  should  feel  justified  in  turn¬ 
ing  out  of  my  decent  household. 

Woodward  Kane. 


T'HE  room  turned  giddily  about  Betty. 
^  She  saw  the  whole  roaring  city  turn 
about  her  and  she  knew  that  there  was 


no  home  in  it  for  her. 

She  could  go  to  Prosper  Gael,  but  at 
what  horrible  sacrifice  of  pride,  and,  if 
Ja^r  now  refused  to  bring  suit,  could 
she  ask  this  man  who  no  longer  loved  her 
to  keep  her  as  his  mistress? 

What  could  she  do?  Where  could  she 
turn?  How  could  she  keep  herself  alive? 

For  the  first  time,  life,  stripped  of  every- 
diingbut  its  hard  and  ugly  bones,  fac^ 
her  nakedly. 

She  had  always  been  sheltered,  been 
^ndent,  been  loved.  Once  before  she 
Md  lost  courage,  and  had  failed  to  venture 
-eyond  the  familiar  shelter  of  custom  and 
convention. 

how,  she  was  again  most  horribly  afraid, 
^ything  was  better  than  this  feeling  of 
wing  lost,  alone. 

She  looked  at  Ja^r.  .■Yt  that  moment 
he  was  nothing  but  a  protector,  a  means 
**  ,,*’.  knew  it. 

IV  ill  you  come  home  with  me  now?”  he 
asked  her  bitterly. 

Betty  forced  the  twisted  mouth  to 

speech. 

What  else  is  there  for  me  to  do?”  she 

said. 
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*Thro  many  a  street 
And  many  a  town. 

Tbe  Inkman  shapes  his  way. 
The  trusty  ass 
Keeps  plodding  on. 

His  master  to  obey.’ 


Come  buy  my  fine  Ink ! 


^  Receipt  for  Ink — >1727  _ 

“A  quart  of  rain  Watc.  3  Ounces  of  Blue 
Knolly  Gawalls.  Bruise  ym.  It  must  stand  and 
be  stirred  3  or  4  times  in  ye  Day  &  then  Strain  out 
all  ye  gawalls  all  ten  Days  add  2  Ounces  of  Clear 
Gummary  Beck  &  3^  an  Ounce  of  Coperous  an 
Ounce  of  Rock  Alum  half  an  Ounce  of  Loafe  sugar 
ye  Bigness  of  a  Hoarsel  nut  of  Roman  Vitteral  brak 
vm  all  small.  Before  they  be  put  in  it  must  be 
stirred  very  well  for  ye  space  of  two  weeks.” 

U'illiam  Sother^caite,  London. 


XORMUL^  for  ink  in  those  days  were 
handed  down  from  father  to  son.  Each 
family  used  a  different  receipt.  Small  won¬ 
der  that  the  product  varied  —  sometimes 
poor,  sometimes  worse,  never  very  good.^ 

Carter’s  Writing  Fluid,  the  most  successfully  com¬ 
pounded  writing  agent,  passes  nine  rigid  laboratory 
tests  before  it  is  allowed  to  leave  the  factory.  You 
are  insured  absolute  uniformity  of  product  —  guar¬ 
anteed  the  old  pre-war  blue,  the  easy  flow,  the 
freedom  from  sediment  and  corrosion,  the  jet  black 
drying,  and  unquestioned  permanency  of  record. 


Carter’s  Writing  Fluid  is  sold  by  all  the  leading 
stationers.  Its  qualities  are  appreciated  at  home, 
as  in  the  office.  Small  sizes  made  for  home  use. 
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7  Typewriter  Ribbons 
VelVet  Sbowcird  Colon 
White  and  Gold  Inks 
Violet.  Green  and  Blue  Inks 
Numberinf  .Machine  Inks 


Writing  Fluid 
Fountain  Pen  Inks 
6  Red  Ink  (Carmine) 
Rcalbiack  Ink 
4  Ink  Fraser 


Cico  Paste 
Photolibrary  Paste 
Cement 
Glue  Pencils 
Great  Stickist  MuciUce 


Carbon  Papers 
Copjrinc  Inks 
Drawinc  Inks 
Indelible  Inks 
5  Stampint  Inks 
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ROCKINCHAIR 

Athletic  Underwear  for  Men  &  Boys 

The  outdoor  man’s  union  suit — because  it 
provides  such  enjoyable  freedom. 

It  fits  well  and  looks  well,  and  no  matter 
how  much  you  bend  or  stretch  or  play  there’s 
never  a  bind  anywhere. 

Whether  you’re  short,  stout,  tall,  slim  or 
regular,  there’s  a  size  and  shape  to  fit  you  right. 

And  in  a  variety  of  materials  to  suit  every 
taste  and  purse. 

Look  again  at  the  picture,  consider  the 
features,  then  drop  into  your  favorite  store 
and  ask  to  see  it  —  by  name,  “Rockinchair.” 

After  a  trial  you’ll  be 
highly  pleased — or  get  your 
money  back. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  original 
M  garment  of  this  construction. 

Its  simplicity  of  action  is  only 
^  _  to  be  found  in  under- 
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Opens  on 
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Adjusted 
in  a  jiffy 


Henderson  &  Ervin 

Norwalk,  Conn. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN 
Pierre  Finds  His  Way 
“ROB^T  YARN.\LL”-BuckYan,. 

Morena  turned  the  card  over  and  over 
in  his  hand.  A  vivid  picture  of  snow 
capped  mountains,  the  sound  of  a  rushiiw 
river,  the  smell  of  sagebrush,  all 
with  the  forlorn  wistfulness  of  for^en 
hopes — possessed  his  memory.  He  had 
hoped  so  much  that  summer,  only  two 
years  back,  from  the  influence  of  the  tini- 
ling  air  and  the  quiet  hills  upon  the^ 
heart  of  his  wife.  What,  he  wondered 
now,  had  brought  the  Wyoming  rancher 
east?  It  would  be  painful  to  see  him 
pleasant  as  their  acquaintance  had  been' 
but  he  supposed  comesy  demanded  the 
effort. 

Before  going  down  he  glanced  at  the  card 
again  and  noticed  some  lines  across  the 
back: 

“This  is  to  introduce  Pierre  Landb  of 
Wyoming.  Please  be  of  service  to  him." 

So,  after  all,  it  wasn’t  Yamall  below 
and  the  effort  would  not  be  needed. 
“Pierre  Landis  from  Wyoming.”  Jasper 
went  down  the  stairs  and  on  the  way  be 
remembered  a  letter  received  from  Yamall 
a  long  time  before.  He  remembered  it 
with  an  accession  of  alarm.  “I’ve  probabty 
let  hell  loose  for  your  protegee,  Jane;  given 
your  address,  and  incidentally  hers,  to  a 
fellow  who  wants  her  pretty  badly.  His 
name’s  Pierre  Landis.  You’re  a  pretty 
good  judge  of  white  men.  Size  him  up  and 
do  what’s  best  for  Jane.” 

For  some  time  after  receiving  this  let¬ 
ter,  Jasper  had  expected  the  appearance 
of  this  Pierre  Landis,  then  had  forgotten 
him.  The  fellow  who  wanted  Jane  so 
badly  had  been  a  long  while  on  his  way  to 
her.  Remembering  and  wondering,  the 
manager  opened  the  crimson  curtains  and 
stepped  into  the  presence  of  Pierre. 

Even  if  he  had  had  no  foreknowledge, 
Jasper  felt  that,  at  sight  of  his  visitor,  his 
fancy  would  have  jumped  to  Jane.  It  was 
the  eyes.  He  had  seen  no  others  but  here 
like  them  for  clarity;  far-seeing,  grave 
eyes  that  held  a  curious  depth  of  li^t. . 
Here  was  one  of  Jane’s  kindred,  one  of  the 
clean,  wild  things. 

Then  came  the  gentle  Western  drawl: 
“I’m  right  sorry  to  trouble  you,  Mr. 
Morena.” 

Jasjjer  took  a  brown  hand  that  had  the 
feel  of  iron.  The  man’s  face,  on  a  level 
with  Jasper’s,  was  very  brown  and  lean. 
It  had  a  worn  look,  a  trifle  desperate,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  lines  of  lip  and  the  expresskm 
of  the  smoke-colored  eyes.  Jasper,  sensi¬ 
tive  to  undercurrents,  became  aware  that 
he  stood  in  some  fashion  for  a  forlorn  hope 
in  the  life  of  this  Pierre.  At  the  same  time 
the  manager  remembered  a  confidence  of 
Jane’s.  She  had  been  “afraid  of  some  one.” 
She  had  been  running  away.  There  was 
one  who  mustn’t  find  her,  and  to  run  away 
from  him,  that  was  the  business  of  her 
life.  Pierre  Landis  was  this  “one,”  the 
something  wild  and  clean  that  had  at  last 
come  searching  even  into  this  city.  It 
was  necessary  that  Jane’s  present  pro¬ 
tector  should  be  very  careful.  There  must 
be  no  running  away  this  time  and 
must  be  warned  off.  Jasper  had  plans  of 
his  own  for  his  star  player.  For  one  thing) 
she  must  draw  Prosper  Gael  completely 
out  of  Betty’s  life. 

Jasper  made  his  guest  comfortable,  sat 
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(ipposite  to  him  and  lighted  a  cigaret.  Al- 
Pierre  had  accepted  one,  he  did 
not  smoke.  He  was  far  too  disturbed. 

“Buck  Yarnall  gave  me  a  note  to  you, 
Mr.  Morena.  I  got  your  address  some 
years  ago  from  him  at  Lazy-Y  Ranch, 
Middle  Fork,  Wyoming.  I’ve  been  get¬ 
ting  my  affairs  into  shape  ever  since,  so 
that  I  could  come  east.  I  don’t  rightly 
know  whether  Yarnall  would  have  wrote 
to  you  concerning  me  or  no.” 

“Yes,  he  did  write  just  a  line,  two 
j-ears  ago.” 

Pierre  studied  his  own  long,  brown 
hands,  turning  the  soft  hat  between  them. 
When  he  lifted  his  eyes,  they  were  in¬ 
tensely  blue.  It  was  as  though  blue  fire 
had  consumed  the  smoke. 

“I  have  been  takin’  after  a  girl.  She 
was  called  Jane  on  Yarnall’s  ranch  and 
she  was  cook  there  for  the  outfit.  Nobody 
knowed  her  story  nor  her  name.  She  left 
the  morning  I  came  in  and  I  didn’t  set 
eyes  on  her.  You  were  taking  her  east  to 
teach  her  to  play-act  for  you.  I  don’t 
know  whether  you  done  so  or  not,  but  I 
have  come  here  to  learn  where  she  is  so 
that  I  can  find  out  if  she  is  the  woman  I  am 
looking  for.” 

Morena  smiled  kindly.  “You’ve  come  a 
long  way,  Mr.  Landis,  on  an  uncertainty.” 

“Yes,  sir.”  Pierre  did  not  smile.  He 
was  holding  himself  steady.  “But  I  am 
used  to  uncertainty.  'Phere  ain’t  no  un¬ 
certainty  that  can  keep  me  from  seeking 
after  the  person  I  want.”  He  paused,  his 
eyes  still  fixed  on  Morena.  “I  want  to  see 
this  Jane,”  Pierre  ended  gently. 

“Nothing  easier,  Landis.  I’ll  give  you 
a  ticket  to  ‘The  Leopardess.’  She  is  acting 
the  title  part.  She  is  my  leading  lady  and 
a  very  extraordinary  young  actress.  Of 
course,  it’s  none  of  my  business,  but  in  a 
way  I  am  Miss  West’s  guardian — — ” 

“Miss  West?  ” 

“Yes.  That  is  Jane’s  name,  Jane  West. 
You  think  it  is  an  assumcHl  one?” 

Pierre  stood  up.  “I’m  not  thinkin’  on 
this  trip.”  he  said;  “I’m  hopin’.” 

“I  am  sorry,  but  I  am  afraid  you’re  on 
the  wrong  track.  There  may  be  a  resem¬ 
blance  between  Miss  West  and  the  person 
you  want  to  find — -again  please  forgive 
me — I  am  in  the  place  of  a  guardian  to  her 
at  present  and  I  should  like  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  your  business,  enough  of  it,  that 
is.  to  lie  sure  that  your  sudden  appear¬ 
ance.  if  you  hapix'n  to  Im?  right  in  your  sur¬ 
mise.  won’t  frighten  my  leading  lady  out 
of  her  wits  ami  send  her  off  to  Kalamazoo 
on  the  next  train.” 

Pierre  evidently  resented  the  fashion  of 
this  spt.ch.  “1  am  sorry’,”  he  said  with 
di^ty,  “not  to  be  able  to  tell  you  any¬ 
th^.  I  will  lx;  careful  not  to  frighten 
Miss  West.  1  can  see  her  first  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  and  then—” 

“Certainly.  Certainly.” 

Jasper  rang  and  directed  his  man  to  get 
an  envelojK*  from  an  up-stairs  table.  When 
It  came,  he  handed  it  to  Pierre. 

‘That  is  a  ticket  for  to-morrow  night’s 
performance.  It’s  the  lx;st  seat  I  can  give 
you.  though  it  is  not  very  near  the  stage. 
However,  you  will  certainly’  lie  able  to 
recognize  your — ^Jane.  if  she  is  y’our  Jane.” 

Pierre  pocketed  the  ticket.  “Thank 
you,”  he  murmured.  His  face  was  ex¬ 
pressionless. 

Jasper  was  making  rapid  plans.  “Oh, 
by  the  way,”  he  said  hurriedly’,  “if  you 
Mould  stand  near  the  stage  exit  to-night. 
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say  at  about  twelve  o’clock,  you  could  see 
Miss  West  come  out  and  get  into  her  mo¬ 
tor.  That  would  give  you  a  fairly  close 
view.  But  even  if  you  find  you  are  mis¬ 
taken,  Landis,  be  sure  to  see  ‘The  Leop¬ 
ardess.’  It’s  well  worth  your  while.  You’re 
going?  Won’t  you  dine  with  me  to¬ 
night?” 

“No,  thank  you.  I  w'ouldn’t  be  carin’ 
to,  to-night.  I — I  reckon  I’ve  got  this 
matter  too  much  on  my  mind.  Thank 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Morena.  I  must 
wish  you  good-by  and  thank  you  kindly.” 

“But  you’ll  let  me  see  you  again? 
WTiere  are  you  stopping?  Yarnall’s 
friends  are  mine.” 

Pierre  gave  him  the  address  of  a  small 
down-town  hotel,  thanked  him  again  and, 
standing  in  the  hall,  added,  “If  I’m  wrong 
in  the  notion  that  brought  me  to  New 
York,  I’ll  be  going  back  to  my  ranch,  Mr. 
Morena.  I’m  going  back  to  ranching  on 
the  old  homestead.  I’ve  got  it  fixed  up.” 
He  seemed  to  look  through  Jasper  into  an 
enormous  distance. 

Morena  was  almost  uncannily  aware  of 
the  long,  long  journey  by  which  this  man’s 
spirit  had  trodden,  of  the  desert  he  faced 
ahead  of  him  if  the  search  failed.  Was 
it  wrong  to  warn  Jane?  Ought  this  man 
to  be  given  his  chance?  Surely  here  stood 
before  him  Jane’s  mate.  Jasper  wished 
that  he  knew  more  of  the  history  back  of 
Pierre  and  the  girl.  A  man  could  do  little 
but  look  out  for  his  own  interests,  when  he 
worked  in  the  dark.  WTiich  would  be  the 
better  man  for  Jane — this  Jane  so  trained, 
so  educated,  so  far  removed,  superficially, 
from  the  ungrammatical,  bronzed,  grace¬ 
ful  visitor?  In  every  worldly  respect, 
doubtless.  Prosper  Gael.  Only — there  were 
Pierre’s  eyes  and  the  soul  looking  out. 

Jasper  said  good-by  half  absently. 

An  hour  later  he  went  to  call  on  Jane. 

He  found  her  done  up  in  an  apron 
and  a  dust-cap  cleaning  house  with  astonish¬ 
ing  spirit.  She  and  the  Bridget  who  had  re¬ 
cently  been  substituted  for  Mathilde,  were 
merry.  Bridget  was  sitting  on  the  sill,  her 
upper  half  shut  out,  her  round  brick-col¬ 
ored  face  laughing  through  the  pane  she 
was  polishing,  Jane  was  up  a  ladder,  dust¬ 
ing  books. 

She  came  down  to  greet  Morena  and  he 
saw  regretfully  the  sad  change  in  her  face 
and  bearing  which  his  arrival  caused. 

Bridget  was  sent  to  the  kitchen.  Jane 
made  apologies  and  sitting  on  the  ladder 
step  she  looked  up  at  him  with  the  look  of 
some  one  who  expects  a  blow. 

“What  is  it  now,  Mr.  Morena?  Have 

the  lawyers  begun  to - ” 

He  had  purposely  kept  her  in  the  dark, 
purposely  neglected  her,  left  her  to  her 
loneliness,  in  the  hope  of  furthering  the 
purposes  of  Prosper  Gael. 

“I  haven’t  come  to  discuss  that,  ane. 
Soon  I  hope  to  have  good  news  for  you. 
But  to-day  I’ve  come  to  give  you  a  hint, 
a  warning,  in  fact,  to  prepare  you  for  what 
I  am  sure  will  be  a  shock.” 

“Yes?”  She  was  flushed  and  breathing 
fast.  Her  fingers  were  busy  with  the 
feather-duster  on  her  knee  and  her  eyes 
were  still  waiting. 

“I  had  a  visitor  this  morning — Pierre 
Landis  of  Wyoming.” 

She  rose,  came  to  him  and  clutched  his 
arm.  “Pierre?  Pierre?”  She  looked 


around  her,  wild  as  a  captured  bird.  “Oh,  of  a  round-up — where  you’ll  be  fit  to  forgive 
I  must  go.  I  must  go.”  those  you  love  and  to  be  forgiven  by  them.” 

“Jane,  my  child,”  he  put  his  arms  about  Jasper  walked  about.  He  was  troubled 
her,  held  her  two  hands  in  his.  “You  must  Some  minutes  later,  he  said  doubtfully; 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  you  don’t  want  “'I'hcn  you’ll  carry  through  your  purpose' 
this  Pierre  to  find  you,  if  you  don’t  want  of  not  letting  Pierre  know  you?” 


him  to  come  into  your  life,  there’s  an  easy, 
a  very  simple,  way  to  put  an  end  to  his 
pursuit.  Don’t  you  know  that?” 

She  stared  up  at  him,  quivering  in  his 
arms.  “No.  What  is  it?  How  can  I?  Oh, 
he  mustn’t  see  me.  Never,  never,  never! 

I  made  that  promise  to  myself.” 

“Jane,  you  say  yourself  that  you  are 
changed,  that  you  are  not  the  girl  he  wants 
to  find.” 

She  shook  her  head  desolately  enough. 
“Oh,  no,  I’m  not.” 

“He  isn’t  sure  that  Jane  West  is  the 
woman  he’s  looking  for.  He’s  following 
the  faintest,  the  most  doubtful  of  trails. 
He  heard  of  you  from  Yarnall.  The  de¬ 
scription  of  you  and  your  sudden  flight 
made  him  fairly  sure  that  it  must  be 
you — ”  Jasper  laughed.  “I’m  talking 
quite  at  random  in  a  sense,  because  I 
haven’t  a  notion,  my  dear,  who  you  are 
nor  what  Pierre  has  been  in  your  life.  If 

you  could  tell  me - ” 

She  shook  her  head.  “No,”  she  said,  “no.” 

»  “Very  well.  Then  I’ll  have  to  go  on 
talking  at  random.  Jane  at  the  Lazy-Y 
Ranch  was  a  woman  who  had  deliberately 
disguised  herself.  Jane  West  in  New  York 
is  a  different  woman  altogether,  but,  unless 
I’m  very  wrong,  she  is  even  more  com¬ 
pletely  disguised  from  Pierre  Landis.  If 
you  can  convince  Pierre  that  you  are  Jane 
West,  not  any  other  woman,  certainly  not 
the  woman  he  once  knew,  aren’t  you  pretty 
safely  rid  of  him  for  always?” 

She  stood  still  now.  He  felt  that  her 
fingers  were  cold.  “Yes.  For  always.  I 
suppose  so.  But  how  can  I  do  that,  Mr. 
Morena?” 

“Nothing  easier.  You’re  an  actress, 
aren’t  you?  I  advised  Pierre  Landis  to 
stand  near  the  stage  exit  to-night  and 
watch  you  get  into  your  motor.” 


Again  she  clutched  him.  “Oh,  no! 
Don’t  let  him — do  that!” 

“Now  if  you  will  make  an  effort — look 
him  in  the  eyes,  refuse  to  show  a  single 
quiver  of  recognition,  speak  to  some  one 
in  the  most  artificial  tone  you  can  manage, 
pass  him  by  and  drive  away,  why,  wouldn’t 
that  convince  him  that  you  aren’t  his 
quarry — eh?” 

She  thought,  then  slowly  drew  herself 
away  and  stood,  her  head  bent,  her  brows 
drawn  sharply  together.  “Yes.  I  suppose 
so.  I  think  I  can  do  it.  That  is  the  best 
plan.”  She  looked  at  him  wildly  again. 
“Then  it  will  be  over  for  always,  won’t  it? 
He'll  go  away?” 

“Yes,  my  poor  child.  He  will  go  away. 
He  told  me  so.  Then  will  you  try  to  forget 
him,  to  live  your  life  for  its  own  beautiful 
sake?  I’d  like  to  see  you  happy,  Jane.” 

“W’ould  you?”  she  smiled  like  a  pitying 
mother.  “\\Tiy,  I’ve  given  up  even  dream¬ 
ing  of  that.  That  isn’t  what  keeps  me 
going.” 

“What  is  it  then,  Jane?” 

“Oh,  a  queer  notion.” 

She  laughed  sadly.  “A  kind  of  kid’s 
notion,  I  guess,  that  if  you  live  along,  some 
way,  some  time,  you’ll  be  able  to  make  up 
for  things  you’ve  done,  and  that  perhaps 
there’ll  be  another  meeting-place — ^a  kind 


“Yes.  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to  that. 
That’s  what  I’ve  got  to  do.  He  mustn’t 
find  me.  We  can’t  meet  here  in  this  life. 
That’s  certain.  There  are  things  that  come 
between,  things  like  bars.  Thank  you  for 
warning  me.  Thank  you  for  telling  me 
what  to  do.”  She  smiled  faintly.  “I 
think  he  will  know  me  anyway,”  she  smd, 
“but  I  won’t  know  him.  Never,  never.” 

That  night,  the  theatre  was  late  in 
emptying  itself.  Jane  West  had  acted 
with  especial  brilliance  and  she  was  rall^ 
out  again  and  again.  When  she  came  to  her 
dressing-room  she  was  flushed  and  breath¬ 
less.  She  did  not  change  her  costume,  but 
drew  her  fur  coat  on  over  the  green  evening 
dress  she  had  worn  in  the  last  scene.  Then 
she  stood  before  her  mirror,  looking  herself 
over  carefully,  critically.  Now  that  the 
paint  was  washed  off,  and  the  flush  of  ex¬ 
citement  faded,  she  looked  haggard  and 
white.  Her  face  was  very  thin,  its  beau¬ 
tiful  bones  — long  sweep  of  jaw,  wide  brow, 
straight  short  nose — sharply  accentuated. 
The  round  throat  rising  against  the  fur 
collar  looked  unnaturally  white  and  long. 
She  sat  down  before  her  dressing-table 
and  deliberately  painted  her  cheeks  and 
lips.  She  even  altered  the  outlines  of  her 
mouth,  giving  it  a  pursed  and  doll-like 
expression,  so  that  her  eyes  appeared  enor¬ 
mous  and  her  nose  a  little  pinched.  Then 
she  drew  a  lock  of  waved  hair  down  across 
the  middle  of  her  forehead,  pressed  another 
at  each  side  close  to  the  comers  of  her 
eyes.  This  took  from  the  unusual  breadth 
of  brow  and  gave  her  a  much  more  ordi¬ 
nary  look.  coat  of  powder  heavily  ap¬ 
plied,  more  nearly  produced  the  eff^  of 
a  pink-and-white  glassy-eyed  doll-baby  for 
which  she  was  tiydng.  Afterward  she 
turned  and  smiled  doubtfully  at  the  aston¬ 
ished  dresser. 

“Good  gracious.  Miss  West!  You  don’t 
look  like  yourself  at  all!” 

“Good!” 

She  said  good-night  and  went  rapidly 
down  the  drafty  passage  and  the  concrete 
stairs.  Jasper  was  standing  inside  the 
outer  door  and  applauded  her. 

“Well  done.  If  it  weren’t  for  your  pose 
and  walk,  my  dear,  I  should  hardly  have 
known  you  myself.” 

Jane  stood  beside  him,  holding  her  furs 
close,  breathing  fast  through  the  parted, 
painted  lips. 

“Is  he  here,  do  you  know?” 

“Yes.  He’s  been  waiting.  I  told  him 
you  might  be  late.  Now,  keep  your  head. 
Everything  depends  upon  that.  Can  you 
do  it?” 

“Oh,  yes.  Is  the  car  there?  I  won’t 
have  to  stop?” 

“Not  an  instant.  But  give  him  a  good 
looking  over  so  that  he’ll  be  sure,  and  don  t 
change  the  expression  of  your  eyes.  Feel, 
make  yourself  feel  inside,  that 
stranger.  You  know  what  I  mean.  Good 
night,  my  dear.  Good  luck.  I’ll  call  you 
up  as  soon  as  you  get  home — that  is,  after 
I’ve  seen  your  pursuer  safely  back  to  his 
rcxims.”  But  this  last  sentence  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  himself. 


*The  Branding-Iron**  will  he  concluded  in  the  Julv  number. 
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WONDERS 

‘'’Milliontlis  and  Millions 


of  the  WAR 

Jok  n  H.  Van  Deventer 

Editor  of  th*  “ Amtrican  Machinist" 


CERTAIN  little  inanimate  things 
that  had  a  lion’s  share  in  win¬ 
ning  the  late  war  are  about  to 
start  a  new  war  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count  against  the  high  cost  of 
living.  These  pugnacious  pig¬ 
mies  are  known  as  “gages,”  and  tast^ 
their  power  during  the  contest  with  Ger¬ 
many.  They  made  modem  war  possible 
by  providing  mountains  of  munitions. 

We  depend  either  directly  or 
indirectly  upon  the  machine-shop 
to  perfect  and  distribute  the  fruits 
of  science  and  invention,  whether 
for  war  or  for  peace  purposes. 

The  war  did  a  wonderful  thing 
for  machine-shops  all  over  the 
world,  and  especially  in  .America. 

It  introduced  thousands  of  them 
to  a  powerful  microbe.  Once  this 
micr^  takes  hold,  it  never  lets 
go.  It  keeps  gnawing  and  gnaw¬ 
ing  until  it  trims  all  the  unneces¬ 
sary  cost  away  from  a  job. 

This  microbe  is  called  “Quan¬ 
tity  Production,”  and  the  sharp 
teeth  with  which  it  bites  off  unnecessary 
expense  are  called  “gages.”  Gages  bring 
invisibly  tiny  distances  into  easy  subjec¬ 
tion  and  make  it  possible  to  juggle  with  the 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  Without  them 
there  would  have  been  no  monster  guns, 
or  motor  trucks,  or  airplanes,  or  mountains 
of  ammunition. 

A  modem  gun  with  its  carriage  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  piece  of  machinery.  Its  hun¬ 
dreds  of  parts  must  fit  together  with 
nicety.  Some  parts  must  fit  tightly  and 
others  loosely  in  order  to  do  their  required 
work,  A  part  that  should  fit  loosely, 
if  made  too  tight,  will  cause  as  much 
trouble  as  if  a  part  were  made  loose  that 
should  be  tight.  Sometimes  the  quarter 
of  the  one-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  mea¬ 
sures  the  difference  between  tightness  and 
looseness.  These  things  are  not  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  men  making  the  parts,  but 


Two  types  of  gage. 


^  arefully  specified  by  design  and  pro¬ 
duction  engineers. 

£  the  size  of  a  part  doesn’t 

nnish  matters,  however.  There  is  oppor- 
umty  for  differences  of  opinion  when  it 


comes  to  measurements  finer  than  the  eye 
can  see.  And  if  one  is  to  produce  these 
things  at  low  cost,  which  means  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  parts  each  day,  one  hasn’t 
much  time  to  spend  in  measuring. 

Let  us  go  into  the  war-shop  and  watch 
the  man  who  is  grinding  recoil-pins  to  their 
proper  diameter.  He  doesn’t  know  what 
size  they  are,  and  yet  he  is  turning  them  out 
correct  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 
He  has  been  given  two  gages  like  the  one 
shown  at  A  in  the  illustration.  One  of 
these  is  a  trifle  larger  than  the  other. 
From  time  to  time  he  tries  the  larger  gage 
on  his  work.  Pretty  soon  it  slips  over 
the  diameter  of  the  pin.  That  tells  him 
that  this  diameter  is  small  enough. 

He  tries  the  smaller  of  the  two  gages  and 
finds  that  it  will  not  slip  over  the  diameter. 
I'hat  tells  him  that  the  pin  is  large  enough. 
He  knows  then  that  the  inspector  who  will 
test  his  work  with  similar  “go”  and  “no- 
go”  gages,  will  accept  it,  and  that  when  it 
finds  its  place  in  the  finished  gun  it  will 
neither  be  too  tight  nor  too  loose.  Per¬ 
haps  the  difference  in  size  between  his  two 
gages  is  but  the  half  of  one-thousandth  part 
of  one  inch.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  ten 
or  twenty  times  as  much.  No  matter 
what  this  “tolerance”  may  be,  when  the 
larger  gage  goes  on  and  the  smaller  one 
will  not,  the  operator  knows  that  his  work 
is  “within  the  limits”  and  is  therefore  fin- 
ishcxl.  Having  reached  the  good-enough 
point,  he  wastes  no  time  striving  for  im¬ 
possible  perfection. 

.Among  .America’s  fifteen  thousand  ma¬ 
chine-shops.  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  were,  before  the  war,  thoroughly  in¬ 
oculated  with  gage  microbes.  During  the 
past  twenty  months  Uncle  Sam  has  spent 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  in  preaching 
the  gospel  of  gaging  to  thousands  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  shops.  Practically  all  of  our  munitions 
were  made  to  limit  gages.  More  than  a 
million  and  a  half  of  limit  gages  were 


made  just  for  our  artillery-ammunition 
program.  In  the  inspection  division  of 
the  Ordnance  Department  alone  more 
than  twenty  thousand  people  were  tramed 
in  gaging. 

But  how  does  the  toolmaker  who  makes 
these  gages  get  them  correct  to  such  a  tiny 
fraction  of  an  inch?  He  does  this  by  com¬ 
paring  these  gages  with  precision  blocks, 
which  are  accurate  to  within  a  few  mil¬ 
lionths  of  an  inch.  .And  on  this  hinges  one 
of  America’s  war  romances. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  Swedish  toolmaker 
named  Johansson  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  millionth  of  an  inch  was  the  coming 
thing — hunted  during  nine  years  for  a  prac¬ 
tical  way  to  get  it,  and  got  it.  How? 
Nobody  knows  except  Johansson,  and  he 
won’t  tell.  For  over  nine  years  he  kept 
everybody  gut'ssing.  Our  b«t  shops  im- 
pxjrted  his  blocks  and  used  them  for  check¬ 
ing  their  gages. 

Then  came  the  war,  with  its  wonderful 
stimulation  of  .American  genius.  With  it 
came  also  the  need  of  being  independent  of 
the  Old  World  in  the  matter  of  gages. 

The  war  took  E.  C.  Peck  away  from  his 
job  of  running  a  great  factory  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  brought  him  to  VV'ashington  to 
take  charge  of  the  limits  of  gaging  of 
ordnance  products.  It  brought  William 
E.  Hoke,  of  St.  Louis,  to  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  with  an  idea  of  how  to  produce 
precision  blocks.  Colonel  Peck  and  Major 
Hoke  got  together  and  in  six  months  were 
turning  out  precision  blocks  accurate  to  the 
millionth  part  of  an  inch. 

Fortunately  for  us.  thousands  of  shops 
have  been  inoculated  with  these  microbe 
during  the  war.  .As  these  microbes  multi¬ 
ply  and  work  during  the  coming  years  we 
shall  see  health  and  strength  come  once 
more  to  the  purchasing  power  of  our  dol¬ 
lars.  There  will  be  bigger  opportunities 
for  all  of  us,  when  the  millionths  work 
for  the  millions. 
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LEST  WE  FORGET 

-  {Continued  from  page  22)  ■ 


constructive  criticism  to  us.  Though  there 
was  little  or  no  constructive  criticism,  yet 
we  were  hampered  on  all  sides  by  red  tape 
and  foolish  and  obsolete  regulations. 

At  a  maneuver  at  Mauvages  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  entertain  a  civilian  attache 
of  the  .American  Embassy  at  Paris.  Not 
until  I  had  placed  before  his  eyes  men  with 
their  feet  l^und  in  sacking  and  had  left 
him  alone  with  the  mess  sergeants  and 
cooks  and  let  him  see  the  pots  filled  with 
meat  and  food  bought  by  the  personal 
money  of  our  officers  would  he  believe 
that  such  conditions  could  exist  in  the 
United  States  .\rmy. 

Another  dreadful  maneuver  was  one  in 
which  our  battalion  marched  and  ma¬ 
neuvered  over  forty-four  kilometers  of 
snow-covered  roads  during  the  two  coldest 
days  of  the  year  burdened  with  full  packs. 
We  always  maneuvered  in  full  packs  of 
about  forty  pounds  weight.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  antiquated  tactics  we  were 
trained  in,  there  were  numerous  maneu¬ 
vers  to  practise  the  protection  of  mule 
trains.  Yet,  of  course,  in  the  war  in  w'hich 
we  were  engaged  automobile  trucks  had 
almost  wholly  displaced  the  animal  trans¬ 
port  in  any  unit  larger  than  a  division,  and 
the  protection  of  the  transport  system  is 
naturally  the  work  of  the  whole  Army. 
No  sensible  general  would  ever  place  him¬ 
self  in  the  position  of  allowing  his  trains 
to  go  through  hostile  country  without  being 
positive  that  the  country  had  been  well 
cleaned  up  of  all  organized  resistance. 

During  these  maneuvers  the  infantry 
battalions  were  organized  with  three 
war-strength  companies  each.  The  author¬ 
ized  strength  was  a  battalion  of  four  com¬ 
panies;  but,  as  I  have  already  explained, 
one  rifle  company  had  to  be  taken  away  to 
form  a  machine-gun  company.  Hence  we 
were  left  with  three  rifle  companies  per 
battalion.  In  November  we  were  prom¬ 
ised  the  new  company  to  replace  the 
machine  gunners,  but  I  suppose  the 
United  States  had  not  sent  the  replace¬ 
ments  overseas,  and  in  the  first  division 
the  new  company  existed  only  on  paper  in 
the  tables  of  organization  until  some  time 
in  January. 

The  first  brigade  had  a  little  better  luck 
than  we  of  the  second  brigade,  and  got  to 
the  trenches  sooner  than  we  did.  To  be 
sure,  they  did  not  receive  their  new  com¬ 
panies  in  time  to  give  them  any  drill  or 
rifle  practise.  One  young  officer  was 
worried  about  this  and  spoke  to  Major 
Griffith,  the  commander  of  the  battalion, 
about  it.  Griffith  did  not  believe  in 
borrowing  trouble  or  encouraging  people  to 
worry.  “Know  that  they  haven’t  shot  a 
rifle?”  iie  retorted.  ‘‘Of  course  I  do. 
But  don’t  worry.  We  are  going  to  the 
finest  target  range  in  the  world — the  front¬ 
line  trenches.” 

And  with  this  encouragement,  and  en¬ 
tirely  undaunted,  those  heroic  green  men 
went  under  fire  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  brigade  we  were 
forced  to  wait  until  our  new  company  was 
formed  and  our  new  men  assigned  to  us. 

For  the  most  part  they  came  from 
the  draft  in  the  Western  states,  and 
though  drafted  in  October  they  had  not 
drilled  at  all,  but  had  traveled  continu¬ 


ally  until  they  reached  us  in  January. 

Their  equipment  was  even  worse  than 
the  shoddy  equipment  issued  to.our  men. 
For  with  our  troops,  no  matter  how  much 
they  lacked  shoes  or  how  shoddy  their 
uniforms  were,  every  man  had  a  well-kept, 
carefully  oiled,  serviceable  rifle.  But  the 
rifles  of  our  recruits  were  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion  bad.  They  were  old  and  pitted, 
many  had  no  extractors,  and  many  had  no 
rear  sights — evidently  condemned  rifles 
from  some  National  Guard  armory. 

Few  of  our  recruits  had  ever  shot  a  rifle 
of  any  sort.  And  our  older  men  were  very 
rusty,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  General 
Staff  had  to  cut  out  some  of  the  work 
scheduled  for  the  winter.  In  their  minds 
the  maneuvers  were  the  most  important, 
and  training  in  the  use  of  modem  weapons 
seemed  of  less  moment  to  them.  Hence 
the  scheduled  work  in  the  rifle,  auto  rifle 
and  grenade  was  neglected. 

Fortunately  for  us,  with  the  first  brigade 
in  the  line,  the  General  Staff  allowed  us  to 
train  our  men  on  a  rational  and  instmetive 
schedule,  which  rebuilt  the  shattered 
morale  of  both  officers  and  men,  and  got 
us  back  into  fairly  good  physical  shape. 

In  our  regiment.  Major  McCloud,  who 
had  been  with  the  British  armies  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  war,  was  able  to 
give  us  valuable  information,  and  Colonel 
Smith,  unlike  many  others  of  his  rank, 
showed  a  desire  to  cooperate  and  give  his 
majors  a  chance  to  work  out  the  ideas  they 
had  obtained  from  the  French  and  the 
British.  We  practised  raids,  occupations 
of  the  line,  and  open-order  work  as  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  British  at  Cambrai  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Germans  to  the  Hindenburg 
line — not  the  open  order  employed  by  the 
Balkan  States  in  their  war  with  Turkey;  for 
although  the  tactics  of  the  Balkan  War 
viere  important,  yet  at  that  time  we  had  to 
go  into  the  trenches.  We  reorganized  our 
units  by  copying  the  British  and  French 
officers,  and  later  found  that  we  reached 
the  same  results,  with  less  sacrifice,  as  the 
first  brigade  reached  in  the  trenches — 
clear  evidence  that  proper  training  in 
peace  times  would  have  avoided  many  un¬ 
necessary  and  rigorous  hardships. 

WE  FOUND  it  easy  to  evade  many  of 
the  rules  of  red  tape  invented  by  our 
Army  in  peace  times.  But  so  thoroughly 
ingrained  on  the  minds  of  our  staff  was  the 
old  system  that  they  were  unable  to  tear 
themselves  from  methods  which  a  few  min¬ 
utes’  thought  would  have  proved  useless. 
For  instance,  we  received  an  order  that 
target  ranges  exactly  according  to  regula¬ 
tion  must  be  made,  and  the  troops  were  to 
carry  out  their  target  practise  exactly  as 
prescribed  in  the  old  regulations. 

I  have  already  explained  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  required  and  the  time  necessary  to 
build  and  shoot  over  the  regulation  rifle 
course.  In  France  we  had  neither  the 
time  nor  the  material.  Besides,  in  north¬ 
ern  France  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
find  a  field  of  sufficient  length  to  contain  a 
regulation  course  and  of  sufficient  breadth 
to  erect  more  than  five  targets  on  a  five- 
hundred-yard  target  range. 

However,  we  complied  with  the  orders 
by  sending  a  detachment  of  men  every 
day  to  a  field  to  dig  rifle-pits,  and  com¬ 


bined  amusement  to  headquarters  with 
instruction  to  ourselves  by  making  the  pit¬ 
digging  as  nearly  as  possible  like  diggiM 
trenches.  For  rifle  practise,  whichw 
knew  that  we  badly  needed,  far  better  than 
the  General  Staff,  we  set  up  tin  cans  in 
company  formations,  to  look  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  advancing  Germans,  and 
combined  rifle  practise  and  maneuver 
training  against  these  cheap  and  easily 
erected  targets. 

WITH  the  first  draft  in  January,  the 
company  commanders  for  the  first 
time  discovered  the  scandalous  red  tape 
involved  in  paying  our  men.  As  in  every 
other  branch  of  the  United  States  Army, 
the  pay  system  was  made  only  for  peace 
times,  when  it  w'as  necessary  to  find  occu¬ 
pation  for  the  officers  and  men.  So  wound 
up  in  red  tape  was  it  that,  when  war  came, 
and  men  were  killed  and  wounded  and 
transported  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  it  was 
impossible  to  straighten  out  the  pay  of  the 
men  without  the  company  commanders 
laying  themselves  open  to  court  nurtial  by 
disobeying  the  regulations. 

Fortunately  for  the  men  coming  to  the 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  the  officers  were 
more  concerned  ovqr  winning  the  war  than 
they  were  over  their  own  safety  at  a  court 
martial  and  many  a  questionable  method 
was  used  so  that  the  men  would  get  the 
pay  owed  them  by  the  Government. 

In  the  first  quota  of  replacements  I 
found  a  large  number  of  men  who  had  had 
no  pay  since  their  induction  into  the  Army 
in  October  and  they  had  been  given  none 
of  the  papers  necessary  for  the  drawing  of 
their  pay.  In  other  cases  their  papers 
had  been  made  out  by  men  with  good 
business  experience,  but  who  were  utterly 
unprepared  to  grapple  with  the  intricacies 
of  army  red  tape,  and  did  not  realize  that 
we  poor  line  officers  would  be  court- 
martialed  when  we  were  found  to  be  paying 
the  men  from  papers  such  as  we  (fid  pay 
them  from. 

Indeed,  not  up  to  the  time  I  write 
(February  second)  has  the  situation  on  this 
side  of  the  water  greatly  improved.  In 
Ward  32,  the  ward  in  which  I  get  iny 
treatment  at  the  .Army  hospital,  there  lies 
a  man  who  has  had  no  pay  for  five  months. 
Many  in  the  ward  have  had  none  for  at 
least  three  months.  True,  the  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force  found  that  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  in  1914  the  fighting 
armies  had  all  had  a  system  of  pay  books 
enabling  a  man  to  be  paid  at  any  place,  no 
matter  if  he  had  been  transferred  or 
wounded.  General  Pershing  finally  or¬ 
dered  its  adoption  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  but 
for  a  long  time  the  men  who  had  risked 
their  lives  and  had  been  crippled  for  the 
country  were  left  unpaid  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

But  the  main  complaint  during  winter 
was  the  lack  of  sh(x?s.  I  have  already 
described  the  terrible  maneuvers  and  the 
weary  marches  over  snow  and  ice.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  these 
marches  had  to  be  undertaken  by  men 
with  soleless  shoes,  by  men  whose  feet  had 
swelled  several  sizes  larger  than  the  shoes 
the  Government  had  issued  them. 

When  our  division  landed  in  France,  the 
greater  number  of  our  men  had  been  living 
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the  life  of  the  ordinary  civilized  com- 
mupity.  On  getting  into  the  Army  a  huge, 
cumbersome  weight  of  forty  pounds  was 
placed  on  their  backs  and  they  were 
m^hed  over  the  muddy  roads  and  fields 
of  northern  France.  Naturally  their  feet 
swelled  several  sizes,  and  then  in  the  cold 
weather  they  wore,  if  possible,  several  pairs 
of  heavy  socks.  In  my  own  case,  when  1 
landed  in  France  I  wore  a  shoe  size  C. 
When  I  was  taken  into  the  hospital,  March, 
1918, 1  was  wearing  an  2  EE-  My  foot  ? 
had  increased  two  sizes  in  length  and  three 
in  width. 

N.^TUR.XLLY  enough,  the  average  lay¬ 
man  did  not  understand  these  facts 
about  the  infantryman’s  feet,  and  before 
the  war  our  .\rmy  had  not  been  large 
enough  nor  active  enough  for  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Department  to  realize  them.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  War  Department,  not 
understanding  the  sudden  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  feet,  kept  sending  to  France 
shoes  which  the  .\rmy  could  not  use,  and 
by  November  they  ceased  to  supply  us 
even  with  shoes  too  small  and  gave  us 
none  at  all.  From  .August  to  November 
I  could  get  no  shoes  at  all  for  my  men. 
In  December  we  were  issued  a  few  pairs 
far  too  small  for  us. 

I  find  among  my  records  that  on 
November  twenty-fifth  we  were  sent  on  a 
maneuver  during  a  pelting  rain  by  some 
inspector,  when  we  were  supposed  to  rest, 
and  when  we  had  but  one  pair  of  worn-out 
shoes  per  man.  That  maneuver,  and 
many  which  followed  it,  meant  that  a 
large  majority  of  our  men  never  had  on  a 
pair  of  dry  shoes.  On  December  fifteenth, 

I  find  I  wrote  home  stating  that  we  could 
still  get  no  shoes.  On  January  twenty- 
fifth,  however,  the  General  Staff  of  the 
.\.  E.  F.  had  made  such  numerous  com¬ 
plaints  to  Washington  that  they  were 
finally  able  to  provide  us  with  the  author¬ 
ized  quota  of  two  pairs  of  boots  per  man. 
However,  after  that  sudden  beneficent 
issue,  the  quartermaster  forgot  about  us 
entirely  for  another  two  months. 

But  in  the  meanwhile,  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  Government  had  been 
unable  to  buy  us  gloves  I  had  been  able 
to  obtain  some  by  writing  to  the  United 
States,  I  had  written  home  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pairs  of  shoes  ranging  in  sizes 
from  7}  2  EE  to  10  EE.  These  were 
obtained  at  the  price  of  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  a  pair,  were  excellent  shoes  and 
arrived  in  time  to  equip  our  soldiers  for  the 
Canti^y  attack.  They  were  paid  for  by 
my  wife  and  my  father  and  sent  at  their 
expense  by  the  .American  Express  Com¬ 
pany.  .At  the  same  time  we  were  told 
that  the  Government  could  not  get  shoes 
and  necessary  supplies  for  the  .Army  on 
account  of  lack  of  transportation.  Lack  of 
system  and  lack  of  intelligent  men  in  the 
right  place  would  be  the  real  explanation. 

To  refute  the  deliberate  lies  put  forth 
by  those  who  wish  to  show  what  their 
efforts  accomplished,  I  will  list  some  of  the 
supplies  of  our  division  when  in  the 
trenches  nine  months  after  we  had  de¬ 
clared  war  with  Germany.  It  can  be  seen 
from  General  Pershing’s  report  that  the 
condition  was  but  little  improved  in 
November,  1918,  after  we  had  been  in  the 
war  one  year  and  seven  months.  The 
articles  I  mention  are  only  those  that  I 
actually  saw.  There  are  many  others 
which  I  knew  of  but  did  not  see. 


June  Joys 

Which  Belong  Together 

Bubble  Grains  and  Berries 

When  berries  come,  mix  Puffed  Grains  with  them — always. 
Every  fruit  dish  needs — like  shortcake — some  flaky,  crusty  blend. 

These  flimsy,  toasted  bubbles  add  a  flavory  delight.  Yet,  like  the  sugar, 
they  almost  melt  away. 

The  Ideal  Dish  for  summer  suppers  and  luncheons  is  Puffed  Wheat  and 
milk.  Think  of  toasted  whole  grains,  light  and  airy,  puffed  to  eight  times 
normal  size. 

Morning  Greetings 

The  most  welcome  dish  at  breakfast  is  some  Puffed  Grain,  as  you  know. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  make  a  grain  so  enticing. 

At  pl^  time,  countless  mothers  crisp  these  grains  and  douse  with  melted 
butter.  Then  these  tidbits  become  fo<^  confections  for  children  to  eat  dry. 

Never  Enough 

Rarely  do  children  get  enough  whole-grain  food.  Puffed  Wheat  and 
Puffed  Rice  supply  it. 

They  supply  it  with  every  food  cell  blasted,  so  digestion  is  ea^  and  complete. 
For  Puffed  Grains  are  steam-exploded.  Every  granule  is  fitted  to  feed. 
While  they  seem  like  mere  enticements  they  are  scientific  foods. 

Children  who  don’t  get  enough  eat  something  less  desirable. 

Puffed  Rice  and  Com  Puffs  taste  like  bubbled  nut  meats.  They  make 
candy  light  and  nutty.  They  form  a  flimsy,  nut-like  garnish  for  ice  cream. 
•Any  Puffed  Grain  forms  ideal  toasted  wafers  for  your  soups. 

Puffed  Wheat  Puffed  Rice 

■»  Corn  Puffs 

All  Bubble  Grains  «><«•  Each  ISe,  Except  in  Far  West 

The  Quaker  G»npany 
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Shoes  :  Mostly  English  and  F rench,  though 
a  few  American,  especially  among  the  smaller 
sizes.  The  English  shoes,  though  of  excellent 
quaUty,  did  not  fit  American  feet,  and  were 
tile  cause  of  most  of  our  foot  trouble. 

Uniforms:  A  great  many  British  uni¬ 
forms,  actually  equipped  with  buttons  stamped 
with  the  royal  insignia  of  the  lion  and  the 
unicorn.  Some  of  our  men  would  not  stand 
this  and  ripped  the  buttons  off,  but  most  of  us 
were  only  too  glad  to  get  British  uniforms, 
which  were  far  superior  to  the  thin,  shoddy 
American  uniforms. 

Caps:  French.  Manufactured  in  France. 
Those  later  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
were  so  ridiculous  that  even  the  General  Staff 
made  no  endeavor  to  force  them  on  us,  but  as 
soon  as  they  arrived  told  us  not  to  wear  them. 

Helmets:  American,  of  English  model. 

Gas-Masks:  English  model,  manufactured 
in  England. 

Rifles  and  Pack  Equipment:  Entirely 
American  and  very  good.  In  most  diviaons, 
however,  the  British  model  Lee-Enfield  rifle 
was  employed.  The  Lee-Enfield  was  not 
quite  as  good  as  the  American  Springfield 
model. 

Rifle  Ammunition:  American. 

Auto  Rifles  anti  Machine  Gltts:  French. 

Auto-Rifle  a.\d  Machine-Gun  Amml^’i- 
tion:  French. 

Grenades  anti  Rifle  Grenades:  French. 

Mortars  and  Mortar  Ammunition:  En¬ 
glish. 

Signal  Equipment:  French,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  use  them  written  in  French. 

Field-Artillery:  French. 

Ammunition  FOR  Field-Artillery:  French. 

Ration  Carts  (Two-Wheeled  for  Front- 
Line  Work):  French. 

Ration  and  Ammunition  Wagons:  Partly 
American,  but  mostly  French. 

Artillery  Horses:  Condemned  French 
horses. 

Motor-Trucks:  British  and  American, 
about  equally  divided,  I  believe. 

Airplanes:  French,  and  generally  con¬ 
demned  French  machines.  Hence  the  death  of 
Lufbery,  our  first  .\merican  Ace;  his  machine 
burned  up  at  Toul.  The  Chasse  machines 
used  by  .\merican  aviators  at  the  time  easily 
caught  fire  and  could  not  dive  without  great 
danger  of  the  top  plane  becoming  loosened 
from  the  bottom  plane. 

For  this  lack  of  .\merican  equipment  the 
blame  lies  in  the  United  States.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  inexperienced  and  incompe¬ 
tent  men  General  Pershing  very  often  had 
to  work  with,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  was 
able  to  gather  together  our  borrowed 
equipment  and  enter  the  front  lines  at  all. 
In  the  United  States,  those  conducting 
the  war  never  had  to  face  facts.  They 
dwelt  in  the  realm  of  fancy.  On  the  other 
side,  Pershing  w'as  faced  with  the  total 
annihilation  of  his  forces  and  lasting  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  United  States  and  himself. 
The  situation  was  such  as  to  bring  out  the 
best  in  every  decent  man.  I  believe  that 
even  the  small-minded  politicians  and 
staff  officers  in  the  United  States  would 
undoubtedly,  if  they  had  been  fighting  in 
Europe,  have  soon  found  out  that  mere 
lying  statements  about  things  which  never 
existed  gave  no  results  in  the  fighting-line. 

Shortly  after  entering  the  Toul  sector, 
I  was  wounded  and  put  out  of  active 
work  in  the  front  line  for  the  rest  of  the 
war,  due  to  the  fact  that  I  got  a  shell 
through  a  nerve  in  my  arm  and  another 
through  my  knee-joint.  Lying  in  the 
hospitals,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
speak  with  others  on  the  deficiencies  and 
the  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  men  that  had 
occurred  in  the  short  time  we  were  in  the 
war.  And  I  feel  that  it  was  all  due  to  our 
short-sighted  military  policy. 


Our  .Army  before  the  war  was  too  small 
and  there  was  too  little  activity  in  it. 
The  able  officers  came  from  a  small  class  of 
men  who  had  always  had  an  unquenchable 
desire  for  military  life,  and  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  everything  for  even  the  shadowy 
substance  of  army  life  that  the  United 
States  offered.  The  rest  of  the  officers 
were  largely  made  up  of  men  who  knew 
that  they  could  not  fail  in  the  Army 
and  who  feared  that  their  abilities  were 
not  such  as  to  stand  up  to  the  fierce  compe¬ 
tition  of  modem  civil  life. 

After  graduation  from  West  Point  the 
average  officer  was  sent  out  to  some 
little  far-away  post,  built  to  help  some  con¬ 
gressman  with  his  constituents,  or  sent  to 
our  out-of-the-way  colonies;  and  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  wras  spent  in  the  jealous 
bickerings  of  a  small  community.  Rarely 
if  ever  did  an  officer  up  to  the  grade  of 
colonel  see  a  thousand  men  together  for  a 
maneuver.  So  long  as  an  officer  kept 
quiet  and  did  nothing  he  slowly  rose  in 
rank  by  the  system  of  seniority.  Ener¬ 
getic  men  were  sandbagged  by  those  at 
the  top,  who  thought  that  aU  able  men 
were  trying  to  get  their  places  away  from 
them. 

^  At  the  same  time,  fatuous  old  men  of 
many  years  service  in  the  .Army,  whom  all 
knew  to  be  failures,  were  retained,  and 
only  popular  fury  finally  forced  them  out. 
They  were  never  punished  for  their 
dangerous  inefficiency.  They  were  often 
promoted  and  given  charge  of  important 
departments  in  the  United  States. 

Officers  trained  in  the  schooling  of  our 
Regular  Army  hesitate  to  take  any  re¬ 
sponsibility.  They  know  that  they  can 
succeed  by  remaining  quiet  and  by  doing 
nothing.  They  might  fail  if  they  did 
something. 

A  great  deal  of  the  jealousy  and  bad  blood 
now  existing  between  the  Reserx^e  and 
National  Guard  officers  and  the  officers 
of  the  Regular  .Army  is  due  to  the  per¬ 
nicious  system  of  promoting  Regular  .Army 
officers  in  time  of  war,  regardless  of  their 
abilities,  by  seniority.  By  increasing 
enormously  on  paper  the  strength  of  the 
Regular  .Army,  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
Army  were  immediately  filled.  This  made 
promotion  very  difficult  for  any  except 
those  in  the  Regular  .Army.  Of  course  that 
made  but  little  difference  to  us  junior 
officers  in  the  line,  where  promotions 
came  fast  enough  anyhow.  But  men  of 
brains  and  ability,  men  who  had  been 
handling  large  matters  all  their  lives,  were 
needed  to  take  charge  of  the  gigantic  task 
of  keeping  the  .Army  supplied  and  running. 
The  regiments  and  divisions  needed  active 
men,  both  physically  and  menially  fit. 
The  old  system  of  training  officers  in  the 
Regular  .Army  does  not  develop  such  men 
as  well  as  the  competition  of  ordinary 
civilian  life. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  the  evils  of 
promotion  by  seniority  alone  in  time  of 
war.  The  officer  in  command  of  my  com¬ 
pany  when  we  landed  in  France  was  a 
captain  of  long  service  in  our  Regular 
.Army.  After  giving  him  ample  tr>’-out, 
our  colonel  found  his  efficiency  compared 
unfavorably  with  that  of  the  second  lieu¬ 
tenants  in  his  company.  He  was  appoint¬ 
ed  Regimental  Billeting  Officer.  This 
position  is  usually  given  to  some  green 
second  lieutenant  whose  inexperience  ren¬ 
ders  him  less  useful  in  the  line. 


However,  the  captain  remained  on  his 
job  and  a  few  weeks  later,  by  the  rule  of 
seniority,  he,  with  all  those  in  his  West 
Point  class,  b»ecame  automatically  a  major 
Not  long  after  that,  for  the  same  reason,  he 
was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel,  though  still 
no  job  except  that  of  billeting  officer  could 
be  found  for  him.  When  last  I  heard  of 
him  he  was  a  full  colonel,  with  the  same 
position.  With  the  rules,  regulations 
and  cohesion  of  the  old  army  clique,  the 
colonel  could  not  get  the  man  removrf  or 
demoted.  The  United  States  was  pa>Tng 
this  man  the  salary  of  a  colonel  when  he 
could  do  only  a  green  second  lieutenant’s 
work. 

Units  were  commanded  by  men  with  the 
rank  and  pay  of  a  grade  lower  than  author¬ 
ized.  In  other  words,  men  with  lower 
rank  and  pay  did  the  work  that  should 
have  been  done  by  their  superiors,  simply 
because  they  were  more  competent.  The 
pay  was  given  to  men  of  inferior  intellect 
because  they  belonged  to  a  certain  class  and 
the  work  and  danger  and  responsibility 
fell  on  the  shoulders  of  the  others. 

The  list  and  achievements  of  the  higher 
officers  who  were  in  command  at  the 
declaration  of  the  armistice  show  the 
steady  improvement  made  through  the 
sacrifice  of  men  and  material  during  battle. 
The  dreadful  blunders  of  the  General  Staff 
in  the  United  States,  and  its  comparatively 
small  improvement,  show  how  impossible 
under  the  present  system  is  any  definite 
improvement. 

The  legislation  suggested  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  in  the  past  few  months 
seems  to  be  planned  only  for  the  purpose 
of  perpetuating  a  bad  system,  and  of 
keeping  in  power  and  in  high  command 
those  who  have  obtained  through  the  acci¬ 
dents  of  this  war  their  high  positions. 
Neither  the  Secretary  of  VV'ar  nor  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  judging  only  from  this  bit 
of  legislation,  has  learnt  the  terrible 
lesson  taught  by  this  war. 

A  sufficient  number  of  officers  should  be 
trained  in  pieace  times,  step  by  st^, 
gradually  handling  larger  and  larger  bodies 
of  the  men  of  new  classes  as  they  come  in, 
by  a  system  of  universal  training,  so  that 
they  learn  from  their  own  mistakes  with¬ 
out  causing  continual  suffering  to  a  la^e 
body  of  men.  This  would  do  away  with 
the  terrible  but  under  the  present  system 
unavoidable  mistreatment  our  men  suf¬ 
fered  in  this  war,  which  was  largely  caused 
by  giving  the  command  of  large  bodies  of 
men  to  those  who  had  rarely  before  seen  a 
peace-strength  regiment  and  had  had 
little  training  in  organization. 

The  Army  War  College  at  Washington 
before  the  war  taught  tactics.  What  we 
now  call  the  “G-1”  (organization)  branch 
of  the  General  Staff  was  entirely  negk'ctal. 
We  all  know  that  the  United  States  is  rich 
enough  and  has  enough  factories  to  provide 
its  soldiers  with  food,  clothing  and  arma¬ 
ment.  But  lack  of  a  system  and  lack  of 
trained  men  caused  our  .Army  to  be  many  a 
long  period  with  but  little  to  wear,  eat  or 
fight  with.  And  what  we  had  was  tor- 
rowed  largely  from  the  I’rench  and  British, 
who  certainly  have  less  money  and  re¬ 
sources  than  we,  and  whose  men  are  certain¬ 
ly  no  more  intelligent  than  ours.  But  both 
these  nations  were  organized  for  supplyuig 
and  handling  the  immense  bodies  of  men 
fighting  for  the  country.  Britain,  with 
huge  cost  in  blood  and  treasure,  had  built 
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it  up  during  the  war,  while  the  more  far- 
juAted  Frenchmen  had  prepared  in  the 
^  of  peace  before  the  war. 

•  jiiose  of  us  who  have  come  back 
cripfded  would  feel  rejoiced  at  our  wounds ' 
if  the  United  States  has  not  only  helped 
in  winning  a  war  for  the  right,  but  has 
also  learned  the  value  of  adequate  self- j 
defense,  .^nd  I  feel  sure  that  those  now ' 
hing  in  the  fields  of  France  would  rest  I 
^cipr  if  they  knew  that  the  nation  does 
not  intend  again  to  sacrifice  the  untrained 
vouth  of  some  coming  generation  for  the 
Aortsighted  selfishness  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration. 

We  are  bound  to  have  wars  in  the  future. 
League  of  Nations  or  no  League  of  Nations. 
By  passing  the  draft  act  the  Government 
admitted  its  right  to  demand  universal 
service.  Now  it  must  see  that  the  citiz¬ 
ens  who  go  to  war  are  properly  led  and  ] 
trained.  It  must  take  on  itself  the  obliga- 1 
tion  of  training  those  citizens  for  universal 
service. 

It  requires  at  least  six  months  to  ^rain 
partially  and  to  equip  and  organize  men. 
We  must  take  our  young  manhood  for  a 
short  period  each  year,  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  eighteen,  when  they  are  of  the ' 
least  economical  value  to  the  nation,  and 
yet  at  a  period  when  their  health  and , 
physical  stamina  could  be  vastly  improved 
by  the  .\rmy  training. 

MUST  come  to  a  system  of  a 
VV  General  Staff  organized  on  the  basis 
introduced  into  the  A.  E.  F.  The  General 
Staff  must  contain  men  taken  directly  from 
civilian  life  with  equal  vote  and  rank  as 
those  in  the  military  life.  For  there  are 
many  branches  of  the  .\rmy  which  can  be 
more  eflhciently  handled  by  civilians.  For 
instance,  transportation  can  be  handled 
better  by  a  railroad  operator  than  by  a 
man  trained  only  in  the  Army. 

In  training  and  choosing  the  younger 
officers  who  wish  to  embrace  the  .\rmy  as  a 
profession,  we  must  give  them  a  far  broad¬ 
er  and  more  liberal  education  than  that 
obtained  at  West  Point.  But  with  uni¬ 
versal  service,  and  given  a  chance  to 
develop  themselves  and  a  chance  for 
recognition  of  their  abilities,  we  can 
attract  a  better  class.  Nor  will  they  have 
a  chance  to  get  the  narrow  point  of  view 


Wives  of  Doctors 

Don't  Have  Corns 


Doctors  All  Know  Blue-jay 

It  is  inade  by  a  surgical  dressing  house  whose  products  doctors  use. 

Doctors’  wives  use  Blue-jay  when  a  com  appears.  And  they  end  it  at 
once  and  forever. 

Millions  of  others  now  use  the  same  method.  In  a  moment  they  apply 
a  Blue-jay  plaster.  The  wrapping  makes  it  snug  and  comfortable,  and 
they  forget  the  com. 

The  pain  is  stopped  instantly.  The  corn  is  ended — and  completely — 
in  two  days. 

Blue-jay  has  done  that  for  millions  of  corns.  Your  corns  are  not  different. 


Corns  Are  Out-of-Date 

In  the  old  days  corns  were  common.  Nearly  everybody  had  them. 

People  pared  them,  padded  them,  coddled  them  and  kept  them. 

Nowadays,  most  people  never  suffer  corns.  Yet  tight,  dainty  shoes  are 
more  common  than  ever. 

Quit  Old  Methods 

Paring  is  unsafe  and  temporary.  Padding  is  unsightly.  Old,  harsh, 
mussy  treatments  have  been  discredited. 

Try  Blue-jay  on  one  corn.  Learn  that  the  pain  does  end.  Learn  that 
the  com  does  disappear. 

When  you  do,  your  com  troubles  are  over — all  of  them,  forever. 

Try  it  tonight. 


that  characterizes  too  many  of  the  present-  { 
day  Regular  .\rmy  officers. 

But  the  Army,  thank  Heaven,  had  in  it  j 
a  small  number  of  men  whose  love  of  mili- 1 
tary  life  could  not  even  be  discouraged  by  i 
our  dreadful  system,  and  whose  abilities 
were  not  blunted  by  the  terrible  monot¬ 
ony  and  enforced  inactivity  of  our  peace¬ 
time  armies.  Civilian  life  can  not  show 
better  men  than  such  as  General  Wood. 
Nor  could  any  one,  cursed  with  our  army 
system  and  training  and  hampered  by  the 
stupid  inefficiency  at  Washington,  have 
done  much  better  than  GeneraU  Pershing, 
Mosely,  Harbord,  Bullard,  Parker,  Mar¬ 
shall,  and  many  others,  who  faced  the 
Germans  with  no  tools  save  those  bor¬ 
rowed  from  our  allies,  and  no  action  from 
the  Government  at  home  and  the  General 
Staff  except  lies  as  to  the  numbers  of  non¬ 
existent  guns,  airplanes  and  equipment. 

If  the  present  generation  does  not  set 
Itself  to  prepare  for  future  wars,  it  will  be 
responsible  for  the  lives  lost  in  future  wars 
in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the  genera¬ 
tion  before  us  is  responsible  for  the  enor¬ 
mous  waste  of  blood  and  treasure. 


How  Blue-jay  Acts 
A  i«  •  tKin,  soft,  protecting 
ring  which  stops  the  pain  by  re¬ 
lieving  the  pressure. 

B  is  the  B  &  B  wax  centered  on 
the  com  to  gently  undermine  it. 

C  is  rubber  adhesive.  It  wrapa 
around  the  toe  and  makes  the 
plaster  snug  and  comfortable. 


The  Scientific  Con  Ender 


Stopa  Pain  Inatantty^  Ends  Corns  CompMetjf 
25  Cents — At  Druggists 

BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 
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Residential  Sehools  and  Colleges 


HE^TERN 

NILIT/tRrAC/iDEMir 


Linked  witli  the  Government” 
By  direction  of  Preeident  Wilson,  Infantry 
units  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  Diyisions, 
i  Reserye  Officers’  Training  Corps,  hare 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

Founded  1850 

A  country  school  for  girls  in  the  Rydal 
Hills.  25  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  on 
the  New  York  line  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading.  Catalog  describing  and  il¬ 
lustrating  new  buildings  sent  on  request. 

MISS  ABBY  A.  SUTHERLAND,  Principal 

Ogontz  School,  Penaz 


STAINTON  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys 
5t6  Boy*  /rom  A7  States  last  session. 
/  \  LAirgesiPrivaieAcadsmyiniksEamt. 

/  \  Boys  from  10  to  tO  years  old  pre- 

/  K  \  parM  for  the  Universities,  Gov- 

f  \  emment  Academies  or  Business. 

/  W  \  Government  Honor  School 

I  I  1,600  feet  above  sea«Ievel;  pure, 

I  Jm  I  diy,  bracing  mountain  air  of 

I  I  the  famous  Shenandoah  Valley. 

I  /  Pura  mineral  spring  waters. 

\  /  Military  training  develops  obe- 

V  dience,  health  and  manly  car* 

riage.  Fine,  shady  lawns,  gym- 
\  -  1.  V  nssium,  swimming  pool  and  ath- 

letic  park.  Daily  driirs.  Boys  from 
\.  '  ^  homes  of  rehnement  only  desired. 

Pen*onal,  individual  instruction  by  our 
(Mforiol  system.  Academy  Jifty-nine  years 
old.  (200,000  barracks,  full  equipment,  absolutely  ftreproof. 
Charges,  (S50.  Handsome  catalogue  free.  Address 
Colonel  WM.  G.  KABLE,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Stannton.Va. 


A  BOY  IN 
SUMMER  TIME 

—  can  increase  his  reserve  of  health, 
strength  and  vitality,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  his  brain  attuned  to  habits 
of  study  by  a  six  weeks  course  at  the 
summer  session  of 

EPISCOPAL  THE  AMERICAN  RUGBY 

Sommer  Sestioo  July  7— Angost  23 

Organized  daily  study  is  maintained 
for  short  morning  period.  .-Mternoons 
devoted  to  athletics,  boating,  swimming, 
fishing,  baseball,  tennis,  trap  shooting, 
biking,  etc.  Real  camp  life. 

For  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHN’S  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


B*x  3F 
Wiaketks  C*. 


DELAFIELD 

WISCONSIN 


i'Z  -uui'llit 


A  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  Founded  1867 

Unit  R.  0.  T.  C. 

Military  science  taught  by  I’.  S.  Army  officer.  College 
Prepar.itory.  Business  and  Music.  (•ynmasium  and 
Swimming  Pool.  141  boys  enrolled  from  28  states  and  3 
foreign  countries  last  year.  Unusually  lit>eral  terms.  All 
sports.  Out-of-doors  the  year  round.  A  broader  prrp.ira- 
tionthanthepublicschool  can  give.  Catalog  Rev.  Walter 
Mitchell,  B.  D.,  Rector,  Box  B,  Cbarleaton,  8.  C. 


■-  •  a.  iTM 


Learn  Photography 

Good*paying  positions  io  the  best  studios  in  the  country 
await  men  and  wcMnen  who  prepare  themselves  now. 
For  25  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

Photographyt  Photo-EngraviiuS 
and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  ffraduatsseam  ^  to$?S atvoek.  We  assist  them 
to  secure  these  positions.  Now  is  the  time  to  fit  your¬ 
self  for  an  advanced  position  at  better  pay.  Tcimscasy; 
living  inexpensive.  Largest  and  best  school  of  its  kind. 
Write  for  catalog  today. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  of  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Box  E,  M6  Wabaah  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinoie 


RANDOLPH-MACON  ACADEMY 

MIUTARV  BEDFORD,  VA. 

Oflere  prompt  and  thorough  preparation  for  college, 
scientlflc  school  or  business  life.  The  liberal  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  Randolph-Macon  System,  of  which  this 
school  Is  a  branch,  permits  of  unusually  low  terms. 
S325  covers  all  charges  for  the  school  year.  No  extras. 
Randolph-Macon  bov-s  succeed — 552  graduates  of  this 
school  have  received  full  college  degrees  or  entered 
professions  In  the  past  20  years.  For  catalogue  and 
further  Information,  address 

E.  SUMTER  SMITH,  Principal 

New  Mexico  Institute 

state  owned  school  in  the  heart  of  thc^a 
g  vigorous,  aggressive  West.  Develops  the  g 
I  highest  type  of  manhood.  Ideal  conditions  I 
I  — bracing  air.  sunshine,  dry  climate.  Al-  I 
I  titude  3A10  feet.  Preparatory  and  Junior  I 
I  College.  Address  I 

I  Col.  Ju.  W.  Willson,  SaiR.,  Box  T,  Roswell.  New  Mexico  I 


~  Home  Study  (yIS)  " 

Prepare  for  the  New  Era  through  correa* 
pondence  coursea  in  Mathematics,  Chemit* 
try.  History,  Economics,  Education,  Sociol¬ 
ogy.  Modem  Langu^ea,  Religion,  Zoology, 
English  and  other  subjects.  Address:  Divisions 

HnitterBity  of  OIlpra0Q 

_ Chicago.  Blinoig _ _ 


SpendTwoCents? 

That  is  all  yon  need  to 
invest.  It  is  all  the  invest¬ 
ment  Mr.  White  made  when 
he  wrote  to  us.  To-day 
he  earns  $5,000  a  year. 

“Less  than  three  years  ago 
Arthur  T.  White  was  looking  for 
something  to  do.  Out  of  all 
the  fellows  in  his  class  at  school 
he  was  the  last  one  1  ever  ex-  I 
pected  to  see  riding  around  in  a 
brand  new  six-cylinder  Buick. 

“He  had  not  one  cent  to  invest  and 
he  had  no  business  experience,  yet  there 
he  goes  now.  He  lives  well  and  is 
one  of  our  leading  citizens. 

“His  success  is  due  entirely  to  the 
fact  that  he  got  into  a  business  that 
made  him  his  own  boss;  where  there 
was  a  big  demand,  and  the  only  require¬ 
ments  were  time  and  a  determination 
to  make  good.” 

Make  $5,000.00  a  Year 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  way  to 
increase  your  income  and  if  you  want 
to  get  out  of  the  hundrum  salary  class 
intoa  five  thousand  dollar  a  year  business  ^ 
of  your  own,  this  is  your  opportunity.  ^ 
You  need  not  give  up  your  present  / 
job.  You  can  begin  this  business  / 
in  your  spare  time  and  build  it  ^ 
up  to  a  point  where  it  takes  ^ 
all  your  time.  / 

Why  not  try  it  out  for  e 
yourself?  The  price  of  Everybody’s 

postage  is  all  it  costs  ^  Magazine 
you  to  get  full  par-  /  333  Brttcrkk  BUt . 
ticulars  and  free  y  New  York,  N.T. 
outfit.  Grab  >  , 

vour  nen  now  >  PK  ase  tell  me  howl 
your  pen  now  e  increase  my  income 
anti  hll  in  -  by  turning  my  spare 
coupon  y  time  into  dollars, 
below.  / 

Mail  it  /  ^amt . 


•  / 

/  Slnet. 
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g  FOR  QIRLS  AND  VOUNQ  WOMEN  % 

B  In  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  rare  health  record.  » 
B  College  Preparatory.  Special  for  H.gh  School  a 
»  graduates. Expreaslon;Art,Muslc.Plpe<Pvan;  t 
1  Domestic  Science;  Business;  Personal  attention 
r  to  manners,  character,  tports:  Large  grounds. 
Students  from  every  section.  Rate,  S385.  Catalog. 
tOUTNCRN  SIMINARV,  Box  BOg,  Buena  VlSU,  Vs. 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Peddle  aims  to  brings  each  boy  to 
the  full  development  of  his  ability 
and  to  prepare  him  intellectually, 
morally,  spiritually  and  physi¬ 
cally  for  whatever  task  may  be  his 
in  the  great  world  of  the  future. 
Peddie  Institute  is  liberally  en¬ 
dowed,  and  conducted  without 
thought  of  profit.  Graduates 
enter  all  colleges  by  certificate  or 
examination.  Public  speaking 


C!ao  Din  AC  Personality  for  Girls 

l3vO  K  llly^  REV.  THOMAS  BICKFORD.  A.  M.,  Founder 

j _ TJAPPY  home  life  with  personal  attention  and  care.  Students 

Dis  tinctively  devoted  to  inspired  by  wholesome  and  beautiful  ideals  of  efficient 

and  recogniied  as  the  Pio-  womanhood.  Hygiene  and  morals  observed  especially  for 

neer  School  of  Personality  health,  character,  responsibility  and  initiative.  One  hundr^ 

acres;  pine  groves  and  1000  feet  of  seashore.  Climate  is  excep¬ 
tionally  favorable  for  outdoor  life.  Horseback  riding,  gymnas¬ 
tics  College  Preparatory  or  Cultural  Courses.  French,  German  and  Spanish  by  native  teachers. 
Music.  Domestic  Science,  Handiwork.  Household  Arts,  Secretarial  and  other  courses  for  securing 
Personality  Diplomas  introductory  to  definite  service.  Experienced,  earnest  instructors.  Booklet. 


Distinctively  devoted  to 
and  recognised  as  the  Pio¬ 
neer  School  of  Personality 


MISS  FAITH  BICKFORD.  Principal 


Box  R,  BREWSTER.  MASS. 


Good  Paying  Positions 


Open  tB  Yeonf  Men  and  Women  a* 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTORS 

Two  tmlt  Bormal  coorso  for 
Hiffh  School  sndnatM.  Uodiiic 
to  well-piiid  poaitioM  m  Phya- 
ical  Diroctora,  PUysrooiKl  su< 
^rviaora  or  Athletic  Coachoa. 
nradiiafa  plarint  horaau. 

Larve  hoiidiBr  with  complete 
equipment  iftctudiiic  synuia* 
aium.  awiminiBC  pool,  danc* 
inc  auditorium.  A  thoixHiffbly 
modem  dormitory  for  women. 
Tmininc  fatclodM  a  t  h  I  e  1 1  e 
nmea,  rymnaaiom  drilla.  ma* 
tnetic  and  foil  dancinc,  etc. 
Eatrmnce  SepCemher  16,  1619. 
Write  for  catalovae. 

AMERICAN  ^  PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE*^  EDUCATION 

iJccrtdittd  Co  tdMwtltmtl 

4200  Orawd  RBwlBvard,  CMcaae 


MILITARY  SCHOOL 

The  most  com- 
X  pletely  equipped 
/  miJitarj’  and  “prep” 

/  school  in  the  West. 

Af  New  $150,000  Barracks.  Beautiful 

V-  modem  buildings,  spacious  grounds.  Ex- 
pert  men  teachers.  Admittance  to 
colleges  and  universities  on  certificate. 
Early  application  advised.  Capacity 
J  .'  taxed  annually.  Tuition  $n00.  For 
'v  catalog  address, 

\ !  f  \  COL.  T.  A.  JOHNSTON.  Supt 
a  V  N.  730  Third  Street 
Boonvllle.  Mo 


MIUIAKYACADEMY 

College  Preparatory,  Business  and  Music. 
Unit  of  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps  by 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Recognized  by  N.  Central  Ass’n  of 
Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges.  "BIG 
BROTHER”  plan  of  government. 

New  ,$75,000  fireproof  Barracks. 

Separate  building  for  smaller  b 
.Al!  Athletics.  Debating  and 
Literary  Societies.  Glee  Club, 

Band.  Orchestra.  Capacity 
taxed  annually.  Tuition  $fifi0. 

Write  us  about  our  Summer 
School.  Catalogue.  .Address 
Ste’y  IB  Presideat,  MexkB,  Nb. 


Mihsouri,  Lexington.  1815  WaBhington  Ave. 

Wentworth  MUitary  Academy  Sn 

“Honor  Sehoofby  U.8.War  Dept.  Rearhes  boys  whom  the 
ordinary  day  school  does  not  Interest.  Separate  “smaller 
boys" department.  Certlfleateadmltstoleadingrollegesand 
Universities.  For  catalog  address,  Col.  S.  Sillxbs,  Supt. 


Indiana,  Culver. 

Culver  MUitary  Academy  scribee  the  temous 

Culver  military  system,  the  SOO-acre  campus  on  Lake 
Maxlnkuckee,  the  superb  array  of  buildings.  Send  for  a 
copy.  Applications  should  be  filed  now  to  Insure  entrance 
In  1919-1920.  The  Catalogue  Department. 


Special 
Health  Teats 

Every  Peddle  boy  is 
given  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  kind  of  a  heahh 
examination.  Weak¬ 
nesses  are  corrected 
—  special  abilities 
oot^  Charts  are 
sent  regularly  to 
parents.  Boys  are 
trained  to  grow 
physically  as  well  as 
mentally  at  Peddie. 


and  music.  6rt-acre  campus,  sw-imming  pool,  baseball, 
football,  gymnasium.  Lower  school  for  boys  from 
11  to  14  years.  54th  year.  9  miles  from  Pnneeton. 
Writ*  for  bookUt*  ond  coiatog 

ROCER  W.  SwEtlAWD,  ILD.,  HfsJwirter.  Bsi  S-H.Highfsttwi,  N.  J. 


Residential  Sehools  and  Colleges 


MASSArHCSETTS.  Boston,  779  Beacon  Street. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

31st  year.  Xew  building.  Courses  of  one.  two  and 
three  years.  The  war  has  created  great  demand  for  our 
gt^uates.  Courses  In  Medical  Gymnastics  and  Play¬ 
grounds. 

Apply  to  THE  Secretary. 


Ohio.  Oxford.  Box  44. 

I  Oxford  College  for  Women 

Founded  1830.  Standard  college  course  with  B.  A. 
Degree.  Music  courses  with  B.  M.  Deg^.  Normal 
courses  in  Household  Economics,  Public  School  Music  and 
,  Art.  Rates  $375.  Write  for ‘‘{^ven  Points.” 

Address  Oxford  Collegs. 


Almost  Illegally  Gay  and 
Sparkling  and  Stimulating 


Tennessee  Military 
Institute 

America’s  manhood  revealed 
itself  on  the  battleftelds  of 
F-urope.  The  new  generation 
should  realize  the  ideals  of 
Americanism  for  which  men 
there  died.  Life  at  Tennessee 
Miliury  Institute  is  pervadetl 
with-  these  high  ideate.  Boys 
from  all  states  are  receiving  a  most  thorough  preparation  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  of  the  future.  The  erection  new  buildings 
last  summer  has  enabled  us  to  double  the  capacity,  but  the  en¬ 
rollment  is  limited  to  350. 

The  T.  M.  I.  faculty  is  one  of  the  strongest  found  in  any  pre¬ 
paratory  school.  Special  preparation  for  government  academies, 
colleges,  universities  or  business.  1585  covers  all  expenses. 

.  Colonel  C.  K.  Sndsley.  Snpeiintendent, 


Students  fiom  32 
stAtes.  For  catA- 
log  addretk) 

Mattie  P.  Harris, 
-  -  President 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Harris  Boatwright.  Vice-President 


Everybody’S  Magazine 

will  be  gUd  to  help,  if  you  need  help,  in  the 
idection  of  a  suitahle  school  for  your  hoy  or 
girl.  In  writing,  please  state  your  wishes  in 
lull,  and  address  uucational  Directory 

EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  ::  New  York 


It  is  a  novel  called  “Nixola  of 
W^l  Street,”  by  Felix  Grendon.  , 
It  is  a  romance  of  the  business  world, 
with  all  of  the  flavor  and  none  of  the  j 
fever  of  a  Wall  Street  atmosphere.  ; 
Those  who  have  read  Stedman’s  ■ 
famous  poem, “Pan  in  Wall  Street,”  | 
will  agree  that  even  the  imposing  , 
masonry  of  our  great  financial  j 
strongholds  can  not  keep  love  and  i 
magic  out.  | 

A  private  secretary  makes  herself 
indispensable,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  to  her  somewhat  patrician 
employer.  The  clash  of  purposes 
and  traditions  between  the  girl  and 
the  man  is  not  resolved  into  harmony 
without  a  spirited  tussle. 

The  characters  are  thoroughly  , 
real,  modern  and  wide-awake.  They 
vary  all  the  way  from  the  heroine 
with  a  genius  for  vitality,  to  the  big 
business  man  with  a  conviction  that 
modern  business  should  be  the  most 
important  of  the  creative  social  arts. 
Adventure  spins  the  plot,  introduc¬ 
ing,  among  other  elements,  an 
up-to-date  Lochinvar  with  a  very 
different  runaway  episode.  And 
there  is  lots  of  fun  and  no  end  of 
dialogue  with  plenty  of  fire  and  go 
in  it. 


“Nixola  of  Wall  Street”  has 
just  been  published  by  The  Century 
Co.,  New  York  City,  and  it  is  for 
sale  at  all  bookstores  for  $1.50. 


For  GIRLS 


6  miles  from 
Bostoo 


Al  giAa  cuept  Eifbih  ckdiTt 

Prepemtory:  Rniabins  tcbool. 


Mount 

Ida 

School 

Twr  Wtk  «  kbmb 
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FRANCE  AFTER  THE  WAR 


■'  ■■■'  ■  {Continued  from  page  ji) - - 

and  point  it  out  to  the  staff  officers  who  Here  we  beg  to  point  out  one  among 
accompanied  him;  a  few  days  later,  what-  many  results  of  the  German  method.  One 
ever  had  been  chosen  was  sent  to  Germany,  can  not  consider  their  destruction  apart 
carefully  packed  by  skilled  men  who  had  from  the  social  results  they  are  bound  to 
been  sp)ecially  detailed  for  the  work.  All  have  on  our  countrj’men.  Those  mmes 
the  materials  and  the  machine's  that  could  were  not  merely  a  source  of  benefit  to 
be  set  up  in  Germany  were  taken  away.  French  industiy’.  They  meant  daily  bread 
The  proportion  of  what  was  left  untouched  for  a  laboring  population  of  seventy-two 
in  the  works — because  it  could  not  com-  thousand  workers  in  the  Pas-de-Calais  and 
pete  with  the  German  plants — is  so  small  thirty-three  thousand  workers  in  the  north- 
that  it  may  be  overlooked;  the  rest  has  ern  district.  In  the  opinion  of  our  ex- 
been  smashed  or  sent  to  the  foundry.  The  perts,  it  will  take  two  years  before  the  less 
destruction  is  absolute  and  scientific.  damaged  mines  can  produce  anything  and 
A  special  board,  composed  of  industrial  five  years  to  bring  back  most  of  the  pits 
magnates,  of  lawyers,  of  bankers,  sitting  into  something  like  working  order.  Eco- 
at  Metz,  devised  the  whole  scheme  and  nomic  war  will  not  be  over  for  those  miners 
carried  it  out.  Needless  to  say,  the  Ger-  when  the  final  act  of  the  Peace  Congress  is 
man  requisition  orders  were  a  h>  pK)critical  signed.  They  will  still  suffer  from  it  in 
parody  on  justice;  one  might  even  say  they  years  to  come.  We  agree  with  President 
were  rather  humorous.  Unfortunately,  the  Wilson  when  he  said:  “No  economic  war 
poor  prople  who  were  the  victims  could  not  after  the  war.”  But  it  is  only  just  to 
;  appreciate  that  type  of  ghastly  humor.  state  that  the  Germans  have  already 
In  my  home  they  took  away,  among  made  it  and  taken  an  advantage  over  us. 
other  things,  an  eight eenth-centur>’  table 

with  brass  ornaments  and  ebony  settings,  CUCH  are  the  facts  we  have  to  face.  The 
,  and  caltnly  handed  over  a  requisition  order  O  war  has  taken  place  on  our  territory, 
upon  which  the  article  was  simply  put  down  and  not  only  was  it  fought  on  the  actual  lir¬ 
as' “one  table;  value  ten  francs.”  ing-line  but  all  over  the  invaded  regions. 

'  In  the  same  way  they  would  take  a  Our  stocks  have  been  stolen,  our  factories 
,  valuable  piece  of  machinerj’  from  a  factory  dismantled;  one-third  of  all  French  indus- 
and  tell  the  owner  that,  since  they  meant  try  will  have  to  be  reconstructed  entirely. 

I  to  use  it  as  scrap-iron,  only  scrap-iron  The  ver>-  soil  has  been  upturned.  The 
!  prices  could  be  paid  for  it.  The  requi-  gravel,  the  clay,  the  subsoil  and  the  loam 
I  sit  ion  notes  were  never  cashed,  but  kept —  have  been  mixed  in  such  a  way  that  the 
1  as  a  rule,  by  the  municipal  authorities —  earth  will  not  be  fertile  for  years  to  come, 
i  till  the  day  of  reckoning  came.  But  when  On  the  other  hand,  our  losses  in  men  have 
they  retreated,  the  Germans  did  their  best  been  heavier  than  those  Of  any  other  asso- 
!  to  destroy  those  notes.  Eye-witnesses  dated  nation.  Yet  we  will  be  fair, 
saw  the  ^Iairie  at  Lille  go  alight  at  all  four  War  has  forcibly  taught  us  that  egoism 
corners  at  the  same  time.  The  enemy  be-  does  not  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result, 
lieved  the  notes  to  be  stored  there.  But  and  that  we  must  think  about  other  na- 
four  years  of  occupation  had  made  the  tions  as  well  as  about  ourselves.  We  know 
people  wiser,  and  the  only  papers  kept  in  we  may  rely  upon  our  friends  of  yesterday. 

I  the  Mairie  were  duplicates.  The  originals  to  help  us  to-morrow.  But  we  ask  for 
j  had  been  carefully  hidden  elsewhere.  In  justice,  because  we  consider  we  are  entitled 
'  other  cities  the  people  were  not  so  fortu-  to  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  should  the 
nate.  At  Douai,  the  cuplioard  which  had  world  after  the  Peace  Congress  come  back 
contained  the  requisition  notes  was  bare  to  its  pre-war  status  we  should  be  terribly 
when  the  cidlians  returned  after  the  de-  handicapped  by  Germany.  That  we  can 
;  parture  of  the  Germans.  not  admit  of.  Before  the  economic  race 

The  mines  also  hav'e  been  destroyed  in  begins  afresh  we  simply  say,  to  put  it  col- 
the  most  savage  way.  The  output  of  those  loquially,  “Give  us  a  chance.”  Money  is 
in  the  Nord  department  was  seven  mil-  not  what  we  want.  The  stolen  machinery, 
lion  tons  in  UH2.  That  of  the  Pas-de-  of  course,  we  can  partly  get  back.  But 
:  Calais  mines  was  twenty-one  million  tons  this  is  not  sufficient.  The  German  works 
in  the  same  year.  It  had  been  doubled  have  not  been  touched  by  the  war.  We 
within  the  last  twenty  years  and  increased  must  devise  a  scheme  that  will  give  us  a 
,  by  seven  per  cent,  within  the  last  twelve  “fair  start.”  Fiver)'  man  who  has  seen  a 
i  months.  .\11  the  superstructure  has  been  race  knows  that  the  competitors  must  be 
I  deliberately  destroyed  at  the  pitheads;  on  the  same  line  when  the  starter  fires  his 
!  the  engines  and  the  lifts,  the  caldrons  and  pistol.  We  do  not  wish  a  condition  after 
i  the  pumps  are  one  mass  of  ruins.  Near  peace  that  would  give  us  the  advantage 
i  Lens,  the  Germans  turned  a  little  river  of  a  “scratch”  over  Germany.  Any  such 
I  into  the  pits.  The  French  official  report  situation  could  not  be  the  basis  of  a  fair 
I  says:  “In  the  Pas-de-Calais  centers,  at  world  in  years  to  come,  which  is  the  veiy 
Lens  and  Lievin,  the  Germans  destroyed,  end  which  we  have  been  fighting  for.  It 
without  any  militaiy  necessity,  all  the  out-  is  our  earnest  belief  that  this  end  can  be 
side  superstructure,  the  works,  the  ma-  achieved.  It  can  be  achieved  without 
chinery,  that  had  been  spared  by  the  shell  crushing  any  particular  nation,  without 
fire.  The  boilers  have  been  burst  or  re-  letting  might  overpower  right.  It  can  be 
moved,  the  mining  cities  destroyed,  the  achieved  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
mines  flooded.”  associated  nations. 


gums.  Here  is  the  ex¬ 
planation: 

As  you  age  the  body 
tissues  naturally  relax. 
You  see  this  issue-k>os- 
eningintheneck.  It  goes 
on  in  your  gums,  too. 
As  you  grow  older  your 
gums  shrink  below  the 
normal  gum  line . 
Through  lack  of  care 
iheybecome  spongy  and 
inflamed.  Then  you 
have  Pyorrhea  (Riggs* 
Disease) .  Four  out  of 
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tones  the  gums  utd 
hardens  them.  They 
in  turn  keep  the  teeth 
healthy.  Brush  your 
teeth  with  Forhan's. 
It  cleans  them 
scientifically  —  keeps 
them  white  and 
clean. 

If  wm- shrinkage 
has  already  set  in. 
start  using  Forhan’s 
and  consult  a  den¬ 
tist  immediately  for 
special  treatment. 
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Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ-  ^ 
a  ing.  Versification,  Journalism,  W 

Play  Writing,  Photoplay  ^ 
P  Writirrg,  etc.,  taught  person-  ^ 

Dr.EsenWCltV  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  M 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and  ^ 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism.  ^ 
Frank,  honest,  helpful  advice.  Reaf  teaching,  VI 
One  pupil  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  end 
articles  vnittew  mosUir  in  spare  bme— “play  work,"  ke 
calls  k.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before  W 
cocnpletinf  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averafinf  over  $75  a  week  from 
photopUy  trriting  alone.  ^ 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  oki  The  universities  recognize 
this,  ior  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English  91 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our  ^ 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for  ^ 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

Wd  puMnh  TA*  Writrr’t  Likrmry.  Wd  also  publish  Tke  IR 
Writrr’B  Monthly,  sspsetsny  vslusblD  lor  tu  full  rrports  of 
the  btrrary  msrhn.  Brstdes  our  tesdunf  service,  wc  oAsr  a  fW 
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rluman  V»iurrents  or  the  War 

A  startling  and  impressive  revelation  of  some  of  the  vast  movements  of  population  in  Europe 
caused  by  the  economic  and  military  upheaval  of  the  war,  and  their  importance  in  the  great 
problem  of  rebuilding  the  industries  and  normal  life  of  the  war-wrecked  nations,  by 
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Suftement  of  the  ownership,  noanagement, 
jircuUtion,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  Evert- 
mbi’»  Maoaiine,  published  monthly  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  Apr.  1,  1919.  State 
of  New  York.  Coimty  of  New  York,  ss. 
Brfore  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  James  F.  Birmingham,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business 
Manager  .of  Evertbodt’s  Magazine,  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownoship,  management  (and  if  a 
daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit:  1.  That 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are:  PublUher,  The  Ridowat 
CoMPANT,  (a  corporation).  Spring  and 
Macdougal  Sts.,  New  York  City.  Editor, 
Howard  D.  Wheeler,  223  Spring  Street, 
New  York  City.  Managing  Editor,  How¬ 
ard  D.  Wheeler,  223  Spring  Street.  New 
York  City.  Buiineta  Manager,  James  F. 
Birhinohah,  223  Spring  Street,  New  York 
City.  2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give 
names  and  addresses  of  individual  owners, 
or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  own¬ 
ing  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  the 
total  amount  of  stock.)  Owner,  The 
Ridowat  Compant,  a  corporation.  Spring 
and  Macdougal  Streets,  New  York  City. 
Stockholders,  The  Federal  Publishing 
Compant,  a  corporation,  15  Exchange 
Place,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  The  Butterice 
Compant,  a  corporation,  223  Spring  Street, 
New  York  City.  George  B.  Black,  812 
Lincoln  Avenue,  Mendota,  Illinois.  Emilt 
Josephine  Donner,  Beachwood  Hotd, 
Summit,  New  Jersey.  W.  H.  Gelshenen, 
100  William  Street.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
H.  F.  Morse,  3  West  46th  Street.  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  Laura  J.  O'Louohlin, 
156  Ridge  Street,  Glens  Falls!  N.  Y.  Er- 
MAN  J.  Ridowat,  280  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  Mrs,  Arethusa  Pond,  San 
Remo  Hotel,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Augustus  Van  Wtck,  149  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  R.  A.  Van  Wtck,  149 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  G.  W. 
Wilder.  Butterick  Building,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.  Ben  F.  W'ilder,  Butterick 
Building,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Marie 
A.  Wilder.  Butterick  Biiilding,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.  3.  That  the  known  bond¬ 
holders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 
None.  4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next 
above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any, 
contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in 
cases  where  the  stockholder  or  secuiity 
hcdder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fidu¬ 
ciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or 
coiporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
acting,  U  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
Puagraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
afflant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holdws 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  se- 
cunties  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a 
bona  fide  ownw;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
w  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by 
him.  5.  That  the  average  number  of 
copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication 
sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or 
^erwise.  to  paid  subscribers  during  the 
sU  months  preceding  the  date  wown 
above  is:  (This  information  is  required 
wm  daily  publications  only.)  J.  F. 
Birmingham,  Business  Manager.  Sworn 
to  ud  subscribed  before  me  this  3l8t  day 
Os  March,  1919.  Cecil  L.  Wahl,  Notary 
FubUc,  Kings  Co.,  Certificate  filed  New 
Co.  (.My  commission  expires  March 
30.  19‘20.) 
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Summer  Events 


The  third  annual  National 
High -School  Volunteer  Tour¬ 
nament  and  Competitive  Re¬ 
view  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  third  National  High- 
School  Volunteer  Summer 
Camp  at  some  time  during  the  two  weeks 
beginning  July  sixth.  The  third  annual 
H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  Training-Camp  will  be  held 
for  eight  weeks  during  the  summer  under 
the  direction  of  Captain  F.  L.  Beals,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  High-School  Volimteer 
work  in  Chicago.  The  camp,  to  be  called 
Camp  Roosevelt,  opens  July  sixth,  at 
Muskegon,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan.  Those  high-school  representatives 
desiring  to  take  part  in  the  tournament 
are  invited  to.  assemble  at  the  camp 
on  July  sixth  to  register  as  members  of  the 
camp  and  remain  for  a  period  of  two  weeks, 
though  they  may  register  for  the  entire 
eight  weeks  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  The 
total  expense  involved  in  this  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  be  one  dollar  a  day  for  subsis¬ 
tence.  The  camp  will  be  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Reserve  Officers’  Training 
Corps,  and  the  War  Department  will  fiu*- 
nish  all  the  equipment  necessary. 

The  competitions  in  which  those  attend¬ 
ing  the  tournament  will  engage,  will  con¬ 
sist  of  company,  squad  and  individual 
competitive  drills,  war-game  competition, 
competition  in  semaphore  and  in  wall-scal¬ 


ing.  They  will  be  under  military  discipline 
during  the  entire  time  they  are  in  camp, 
and  when  not  actively  engaged  in  compe¬ 
tition  or  preparing  for  it  they  will  be  under¬ 
going  training. 

Twenty-one  .Army  officers  will  be  on  duty 
as  assistants,  wdth  twenty-one  sergeants  of 
the  .Army  also.  .All  the  paraphernalia  nec¬ 
essary'  to  make  a  successful  camp  will  be 
at  hand — Lake  Michigan  for  swimming; 
Y,  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  in  charge  of  ath¬ 
letics,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  and  hostess 
house;  and  the  interest  of  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  addition  to  the  Army  officers  and 
sergeants  who  will  be  on  duty  in  the  camp, 
some  of  the  teachers  of  physical  education  in 
the  Chicago  public  schools  will  be  on  duty. 

We  plan  also  to  give  an  opportimity  for 
small  boys  from  ten  to  thirteen,  inclusive, 
limited  to  two  hundred  in  number.  They 
will  have  a  director  in  charge  of  them;  a 
physician  on  duty  with  them  all  the  time; 
a  master  at  woodcraft  and  a  scout  master, 
as  well  as  a  matron,  who  will  be  a  practical 
nurse. 

All  high  schools  or  other  institutions  having 
cadet  corps  associated  with  the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S. 
or  otherwise  are  invited  to  participate  in  the 
tournament  and  attend  the  camp.  For  full 
information  regarding  the  camp  and  tourna¬ 
ment  they  should  write  to  Chicago  Head¬ 
quarters,  Camp  Roosevelt,  2i  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  III. 


The  High-School  Volunteers  of  the  United  States  is  a  national  organization  of  boys 
and  girls  in  high  schools  and  other  institutions,  and  in  commimities,  aiming  to  pro¬ 
mote  better  citizenship  by  a  uniform  national  plan  of  specific  training,  competitions, 
games,  and  in  other  ways. 

A  High-School-Volunteer  Corps  may  be  organized  by  any  group  of  boys  or  girls  of 
fourteen  to  eighteen,  in  any  school,  institution  cr  community  where  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  and  an  instructor  or  leader  can  be  obtained.  The  equipment  needed,  the  method 
of  organizing  the  corps,  its  regulations,  and  plan  of  military  activities  for  the  first  year 
are  given  in  detail  in  the  Ofilcial  Handbook  and  Cadet  Manual  of  the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.,  by 
Majors  £.  Z.  Steever  and  J.  L.  Frink,  published  as  a  regular  text-book  by  the  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company  of  Philadelphia.  The  Constitution  of  the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.,  membership 
applications,  and  additional  instructions  may  be  obtained  from  Headquarters,  gratis. 
Literature  covering  the  community  and  civic  activities  of  the  corps  is  in  preparation. 

Individual  members  of  independent  corps  may  be  enrolled  as  unattached  members 
of  the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  Application  for  unattached  members  may  be  obtained  from  Head¬ 
quarters.  Entire  independent  corps  may  become  regularly  associated  with  the  H.  S. 
V.  U.  S.  when  sixty  per  cent  of  their  members  join  the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S. 

Headquarters  furnishes  each  individual  member,  regular  and  unattached,  a  certifi¬ 
cate  cf  membership  and  button  insignia,  and  each  associated  corps  is  given  a  regimental 
designation. 

For  full  information,  write  Headquarters,  High-School  Volunteers  of  the  United 
States,  Butterick  Building,  New  York  City. 
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DOUGHBOY  ani  the  Y 

-  {Continued  from  page  4S)  ■  ■  — 


“You  open  up,”  said  he,  “or  I’ll  smash 
in  this  window  and  wreck  the  place.  I’m 
an  officer.” 

They  admitted  him  very  peevishly. 
They  said  they  had  no  cigarets  and  no 
chocolates  and  no  anything  else.  They 
had  just  reached  town  themselves  and  had 
camped  in  the  first  place  they  could  find. 
No,  they  had  not  explained  tht'se  things  to 
the  men  outside  in  the  rain.  Why  should 
they  explain?  The  sign  was  on  the  door. 
The  men  might  read  for  themselves  that  at 
two  o’clock  the  next  day  they  might  buy 
some  cigarets,  if  there  were  any  cigarets. 

“It  never  occurred  to  you,”  said  the 
officer,  “that  you  need  not  have  put  up 
that  sign  until  you  got  your  cigarets? 
Nor  that  all  you  have  accomplished  is  to 
make  every  one  of  these  lads  swear  at  the 
Y  a  little  harder  than  he  did  before?” 

The  secretaries  saw  the  point  and  were 
sorry,  but  that  bit  of  penitence  came  too 
late.  Every  one  heard  of  their  lack  of 
tact,  and  no  one  except  the  soldiers  imme¬ 
diately  concerned  heard  that  thereafter 
the  same  pair  kept  open  house  as  long  as 
they  could  keep  awake.  I  have  heard 
fifty  stories  of  men  who  have  been  turned 
out  into  the  rain  by  hard-hearted  Y  secre¬ 
taries  who  refused  to  let  them  sleep  in  the 
canteen — the  canteen  being  filled  with 
thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  goods,  per¬ 
haps — but  I  have  never  heard  a  stoiy  of 
the  other  Y  men  who  made  men  welcome 
to  their  own  blankets. 

Somehow,  one  never  hears  stories  of  this 
sort.  They  are  not  sufficiently  picturesque. 
They  lack  punch.  The  Thirty-fifth  Divi¬ 
sion  laughed  at  the  story  of  “I’op”  Childs 
raiding  a  Y  warehouse,  and  loading  five 
trucks  without  other  authority  than 
Pop’s  conviction  that  the  men  at  the  front 
ne^ed  cigarets  and  candy.  But  the 
Thirty-fifth  Division  did  not  know — 
what  I  did  know  from  personal  obserxa- 
tion — that  time  after  time  Pop  gave  away 
clothes  and  blankets  and  went  cold  himself. 

Tlie  Y  to  tKe  Rescue 

WO  American  officers  reached  Trieste 
one  day  without  bedrolls,  although 
they  had  been  specifically  ordered  to  equip 
themselves  with  blankets  for  a  trip  into 
Austria.  The  commanding  officer  lost 
his  temper.  He  said  they  were  not  fit 
to  hold  commissions,  because  they  neither 
had  sense  enough  to  realize  what  con¬ 
ditions  were  in  Austria  nor  discipline 
enough  to  obey  orders.  He  proposed 
to  court-martial  them.  But  just  as  the 
papers  were  lieing  drawn  the  two  officers 
panted  into  their  superior’s  presence: 

“We’ve  found — ”  puff,  puff — ^“our  bed¬ 
rolls,”  said  they. 

Perhaps  the  colonel  suspected,  but  he 
said  nothing.  I  knew  the  truth,  for  I  had 
watched  the  two  Y  men  give  the  blankets 
to  the  delinquents.  The  Y  men  slept 
in  their  overcoats  until  they  found  l)edding 
elsewhere — and  a  “bora”  was  blowing 
at  Trieste  that  week.  I  might  cite  plentj’ 
of  cases  of  that  sort,  but  they  would  all 
be  from  my  own  knowledge.  No  one  tells 
such  stories. 

•Apart  from  the  shortcomings  of  the 
occasional  individual  in  the  Y’s  personnel, 
soldier  conversation  usually  runs  to  the 
defects  of  the  Y’s  canteen  ser\’ice.  In  this 


matter  my  sympathy  is  wholly  with  the 
soldier.  Lacking  any  information  on  con¬ 
ditions,  he  must  inevitably  have  felt  pre¬ 
cisely  as  he  did  feel.  The  Y  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  the  things  he  craved,  and 
yet  the  Y  used  up  a  great  deal  of  space 
in  the  papers  he  read  telling  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  was  meeting  the  army’s 
wants.  The  Y  made  him  pay  ten  cents  for 
cigarets  he  could  buy  in  the  army  commis¬ 
sary  stores  for  sLx  cents.  He  did  not  know 
there  was  an  explanation,  if  not  a  justifi¬ 
cation.  He  knew  that  he  had  purchased 
at  the  Y  canteen  cigarets  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  army  as  gifts.  He  thought  the 
Y  had  “put  one  over.” 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
the  Y  wanted  to  do  its  bit.  Naturally  it 
wanted  to  do  the  sort  of  bit  it  had  l)een 
doing  in  peace.  Everj’  one  knows  what 
that  was.  But  after  it  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  War  Department  as  one 
of  the  aids  to  the  doughboys’  happiness 
it  began  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  same  set 
of  circumstances  that  molded  ever>’  other 
phase  of  the  .American  effort.  The  war 
,  had  been  under  way  for  three  years  and 
the  United  States  had  not  made  even  the 
slightest  preparation.  Its  chiefs  had  ap¬ 
parently  not  even  thought  of  what  should 
be  done  if  the  country  were  forced  into  war. 

“You  must  lake  the  canteen,”  said  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing  to  the  Y. 

TKe  Y  and  tKe  Canteen 

HE  situation  was  a  simple  one.  In  peace 
time  the  .American  .Army  had  little  to 
do  besides  fill  out  blank  forms,  of  which 
pastime  it  is  a  past  master.  Now  and 
then  the  buildings  of  a  prairie  post  were 
painted,  or  some  misguided  Tagalog  had  to 
be  run  down  for  yelling  at  night  in  a  Filipino 
swamp.  Even  under  such  conditions  the 
canteen  was  regarded  as  an  army  nuisance, 
although  its  profits  added  materially  to 
the  company  funds.  When  the  United 
States  made  up  its  mind  o\  ernight  to  go  to 
war,  the  army  chiefs  decided  to  rid  them¬ 
selves,  if  they  could,  of  the  canteen  incubus. 
Every  trained  soldier  was  needed  on  the  job 
of  training  other  soldiers.  So  the  canteen 
was  conferred  upon  the 

The  A’  could  only  assent.  From  having 
been  a  non-aggressive,  sweet-tempered, 
comfortable  sort  of  an  organization,  in 
which  physical  and  soul  culture  ran  hand  in 
hand,  it  suddenly  found  itself  spilled  into  a 
cold  and  horribly  act  i ve  world.  The  \  t  rain¬ 
ing  had  been  a  highly  specialized  one.  and 
it  had  something  more  than  made  good  in 
its  field.  But  it  knew  nothing  of  running  a 
grocery'  or  hiring  chauffeurs  or  operating 
factories.  A'et  these  and  other  things  were 
only  the  first  of  the  things  demanded  of 
it — and  demanded  most  impatiently  by  an 
army  that  did  not  want  to  wait. 

The  A'  has  possibly  become  the  great¬ 
est  grocery'-store  in  the  world.  In  De- 
ceml>er  it  sold  to  the  lx)ys  in  France 
alone  more  than  four  million  dollars’  worth 
of  stuff.  It  would  have  sold  more  except 
that  it  could  not  get  the  tonnage  across  the 
sea.  Because  it  could  not  get  ship  space 
for  chocolates  it  has  operated  forty-six 
French  factories  for  this  sweet.  It  has  sent 
fifteen  million  dollars  home  to  the  folks 
that  the  boys  have  saved  out  of  their  pay- 
envelopes.  Or  if  they  didn’t  save  it - 


Is  there  a  store  in  this  place?”  a  boy 
once  asked  me. 

“Not  a  sign  of  one.  A'ou  can’t  buy  a 
stamp  here.  What  is  it  you  want?” 

“Oh,  nothin’,”  said  the  boy.  “Onlyl 
just  won  nine  hundred  francs  shooting 
craps  and  I  want  to  buy  something.  If  I 
can’t  find  any  way  to  blow  this  dou^,  I’m 
going  down  to  the  A’  and  let  ’em  send  it 
home  to  the  old  woman.” 

Everything  began  to  happen  to  the  Y. 

It  went  into  the  world-transportation  bua- 
ness,  complicated  with  real  estate,  insur¬ 
ance  and  law.  It  had  been  giving  lectures 
on  Dewey  at  Manila  with  side  lines  <rf 
Gunga  Dins  and  entertainers  who  made 
shadow  rabbits  back  of  a  white  cloth. 
Before  it  caught  its  breath  it  was  running 
vaudeville  straight  from  Broadway,  to¬ 
gether  with  drama  and  the  movies.  It 
led  yellow-haired  soprano  soloists  into  the 
wilds  of  France  and  found  itself  unable  to 
answer  when  the  yellow-haired  ones  asked 
passionately  why  the  favorite  pupils  of 
Professor  Piccolini  had  been  wished  on 
towns  that  had  never  seen  a  bathtub  since 
Julius  Ca:sar  died.  It  began  to  have  new 
experiences. 

“I’m  so  glad  to  meet  you,”  said  a  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  “Shock  Troop”  trio,  who  put 
on  a  hokum  show  full  of  pep  and  jazz. 
“.And  what  is  the  nature  of  your  lecture?” 

“It’s  a  new  sort  of  a  lecture,”  said  the 
leader  of  the  Shock  T roop.  “We  all  talk  at 
once.” 

Most  of  the  complaints  made  against  the 
A’  in  those  early  days  were  that  it  did  not 
get  the  comforts  to  the  men  that  had  been 
promised.  “Look  at  all  that  money  the 
people  gave  you,”  was  the  way  the  re¬ 
proach  began.  But  here  is  the  hard-rock 
fact  on  that: 

The  United  States  .Army’s  Quarter¬ 
master  Department  estimated  that  the  A' 
should  be  allotted  two  hundred  and  eight 
tons  of  ship  space  for  each  unit  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  each  month.  That  was 
the  Q.  M’s  own  estimate,  mind  you.  But 
the  Y  was  never  allotted  more  than  one 
hundred  tons  per  month  for  each  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  during  those  first  few 
months,  and  it  never  got  the  one  hundred 
tons. 

Nowadays  the  A’  has  no  transportation 
troubles.  When  hostilities  ceased,  the 
army  was  able  to  take  back  the  canteen 
and  the  A'  could  devote  all  its  energies 
to  its  special  problems.  The  ships  that 
once  were  crammed  with  men  on  the  way 
to  France  now  go  over  half  empty,  too, 
and  there  is  room  for  the  comforts  the 
A’  still  imports. 

X ransportation  X rouKles 

After  the  comforts  got  to  the  French 
side  of  the  water  the  A'’s  troubles  be¬ 
gan.  Then  the  problem  of  land  transporta¬ 
tion  became  most  pressing.  The  A’  imported, 
begged,  borrowed  and  would  no  doubt  have 
stolen  trucks  if  any  had  been  stealable.  It 
nev'erdid  have  enough.  When  the  armistice 
was  signed.  sLx  hundred  autos  of  warious 
sorts  were  still  standing  on  the  docks  in 
New  A'ork,  where  they  had  been  standing 
for  months.  Whenever  the  army  got  in  a 
transportation  hole,  it  commandeered  the 
A’’s  trucks.  When  the  Fifth  British  .Army 
was  smashed  in  March,  Great  Britain  took 


one  hundred  anti  fifty  small  trucks  which  ; 
^  awaiting  shipment  to  France  on '  | 
British  piers.  Once  the  Y  found  where  it 
fOuW  buy  a  whole  factory  full  of  tnicks  in 
Fiance.  It  reported  this  to  the  Joint  Pur- 
jjasing  Board,  with  a  request  that  permis¬ 
sion  to  buy  be  granted. 

"What?”  said  the  army.  “When  we 
peed  tmeks  ourselves?  We'll. take  those 
upcis  and  the  V  can  wait.” 

There  was  great  complaint  in  the  early 
days  that  the  canteen  prices  were  higher 
thii  those  in  the  army  commissar}'.  They 
were,  and  the  fact  is  a  charge  against  the 
faA  of  imagination  and  foresight  in  the 
War  Department  as  well  as  in  the  Y.  But 
chiefly  in  the  Y.  It  will  be  difficult  for  the 
Y  to  square  itself  with  the  doughlxiy  over 
those  canteen  prices.  The  soldier  goes 
straight  to  the  roots  of  a  matter. 

"What  if  you  did  lose  money?”  he  asked 
the  “The  money  was  given  you  to  lose, 
wasn’t  it?” 

Under  the  law,  the  army  stores  must  sell 
to  soldiers  at  factory  prices,  no  matter  in 
what  part  of  the  world  the  sale  is  made. 
The  \  wanted  to  make  its  canteen  service 
self-sustaining.  It  planned  to  give  away  a 
certain  amount  of  goods  in  its  welfare  de¬ 
partment,  but  the  canteens  must  pay  their 
way.  An  auditing  firm  was  put  on  the  job. 

It  went  over  the  accounts  of  every  secre- 
taiy.  If  the  secretary  did  not  turn  in 
e\ery  franc  he  was  charged  with,  that  sec¬ 
retary  was  pursued  by  bills.  No  one  could 
criticize  the  method,  if  the  Y  had  been  a 
business  undertaking.  But  it  told  the 
American  people  that  it  planned  to  mix  a 
wide  generosity  with  its  commerce. 

In  the  frantic  effort  to  get  something — 
anything — for  the  men  in  France,  the  Y 
paid  any  price  whatever  for  ship  space. 
.Mmost  one-third  of  its  tonnage  in  those 
days  cost  two  hundred  dollars  a  ton. 
Naturally  enough,  when  the  Y  got  through 
paying  the  actual  cost  of  laying  down  its 
salable  articles  in  France  it  could  not 
compete  with  the  army  stores,  which  did 
not  have  to  consider  freight  or  labor  costs. 
.And  the  Y  feared  to  mark  its  goods  down, 
regardless,  to  meet  its  competitor.  It  had 
its  customers  penned.  'I  hey  must  buy 
from  the  Y  or  go  without,  for  there  were 
few  army  stores. 

“We  were  afraid  the  canteen  serv'ice 
would  bankrupt  us.”  the  Y  officials  said. 

One  man — E.  C.  Carter — had  faith  in 
the  .American  people.  The  people  had 
given  millions  to  the  Y  in  order  that  the  Y 
might  serve  the  soldiers.  He  believed  the 
p^le  would  give  more  millions  if  more 
milBons  were  n^ed.  But  he  v/asovemtled. 
The  trustees  of  the  vast  capital  would  not 
abate  a  penny.  'The  canteen  service  must 
be  made  self-sustaining.  Sometimes  it 
could  not  be.  Sometimes  a  secretary  who 
saw  further  and  deeper  than  his  chiefs 
gave  goods  away  without  sanction. 

“Such  gifts  were  charged  to  the  Wel¬ 
fare  Department,”  a  Y  chief  said.  “That 
was  philanthropy.  But  in  the  business 
wd  we  were  comiielled  to  keep  up  our  • 
prices.” 

From  the  very  Ix^ginning  there  was  a  ' 
tule  that  no  payment  should  be  exacted 
from  men  “at  the  front.”  But  there  a 
dmerence  of  opinion  developed  as  to 
what  “the  front”  might  be.  The  men 
who  might  lie  the  beneficiaries  insisted 
“fhe  front”  was  that  area  of  which  i 
w  battle-line  was  the  extreme  forward  ■ 
edge,  and  inside  of  which  area  one  was  1 
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at  any  moment  in  danger  of  being  gassed 
or  bombed  or  shelled.  Some  of  the  Y 
secretaries  interpreted  the  term  to  mean 
that  tom  fringe  of  the  army  which  was 
in  physical  contact  with  the  enemy. 

Y  men  were  usually  more  helpful  at  a 
slight  distance  from  the  contact  line. 
Fifty  tired  men  could  be  served  at  a  slight 
distance  in  the  rear  to  one  who  could  be 
helped  at  the  extreme  front.  But  the 
doughboy  felt  that  supplies  should  be  free 
along  a  deep  “front.” 

Unfortunately,  the  auditing  department 
seems  not  to  have  been  taken  into  the  Y’s 
full  confidence.  Therefore  the  auditors 
pursued  secretaries  who  were  nominally 
short  in  their  accounts  with  letters  de¬ 
manding  prompt  payment.  Sometimes 
secretaries  thereupon  became  businesslike 
and  stopped  giving  away  goods,  no  matter 
how  great  the  need.  Sometimes  they  acted 
on  the  theory’  that  the  hanging  might  as  well 
be  for  a  full-size  mutton.  By  and  by  the 
bills  stopped  coming.  The  auditors  had 
given  it  up,  or  the  amounts  due  had  been 
charged  off.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  out 
what  portion  of  the  large  sum  given  away 
through  the  Y’s  welfare  department  really 
consists  of  these  debts  owed  by  secretaries. 

Xhc  Y  8  Business  Mctkods 

T  WAS  in  the  first  days  of  the  war  that 
the  Y  sold  gift  cigarets.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Y’s  part  was  an  entirely 
honest  one.  A  careful  investigation  has 
proven  that  the  cigarets  which  had  been 
shipped  to  the  Quartermaster’s  Depart¬ 
ment  in  France  to  be  given  to  the  soldiers 
were  turned  over  by  the  Q.  M.  G.  to  the  Y. 
The  packages  had  not  been  plainly  marked 
as  gifts.  Some  had  not  been  marked  at  all. 
The  Y  accepted  and  paid  for  the  cigarets 
in  perfectly  good  faith.  WTien  the  facts 
were  uncovered,  the  Q.  M.  G.,  also  in  good 
faith,  refunded  these  payments  to  the  Y. 
No  one  lost  except  the  donors  of  the  ciga¬ 
rets  and  the  soldiers  who  were  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  them  as  gifts. 

This  was  unbusinesslike  on  some  one’s 
part,  but  it  is  difiicult  to  make  a  case 
against  the  Y,  it  seems  to  me.  Yet  the  Y 
was  impressive  by  reason  of  its  lack  of  busi¬ 
ness  system.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
.\n  enormous  business  was  being  con¬ 
ducted  under  forced  draft  by  men  whose 
chief  qualifications  for  commercial  activity 
were  that  they  were  devoted  and  earnest. 
Some  very'  excellent  business  men  were  en¬ 
listed,  but  they  were  often  fitted  in  the 
wrong  notch.  I  have  known  of  Y  secre¬ 
taries  who  were  in  positions  of  real  re¬ 
sponsibility  whose  knowledge  of  business 
prei’ious  to  the  war  was  probably  confined 
to  the  fact  that  groceries  are  often  carried 
home  in  baskets.  On  the  other  hand,  1 
found  a  wholesale  merchant  marooned  in  a 
Y  warehouse.  One  of  the  most  practical 
hotel  men  of  the  West  began  his  Y  life  as 
a  cook  at  the  station  at  Ippecourt.  It  was 
quite  by  accident  that  a  friend  discovered 
him  and  had  him  placed  in  charge  of  a 
chain  of  Y  hotels. 

There  were  times  when  the  Y  was  so  un¬ 
businesslike  that  it  was  funny.  One  day  a 
truck  backed  up  to  the  doors  of  the  Hotel 
Wagram  in  Paris.  Seven  large  boxes  were 
unloaded  while  a  Y  man  sto^  by.  The 
seventh  burst  and  a  stream  of  franc  pieces 
■  rolled  across  the  pavement.  Another  Y 
man  at  hand  took  an  interest  in  the  incident, 
and  it  eventually  developed  that  Y  man 
Number  One  had  carried  one  hundred  and 


ten  thousand  francs  from  his  canteen  and 
brought  them  to  Paris  for  safekeeping. 
He  was  an  obvious  kleptomaniac,  for  he 
had  also  taken  phonograph  needles  and 
candles  and  soap.  But  what  do  you  think 
of  a  little  up-country  grocery  store  from 
which  twenty  thousand  dollars  can  be 
taken  and  never  missed? 

There  were  not  many  peculations;  I  be¬ 
lieve — only  three  convictions.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  Y  had  over  seven  thou¬ 
sand  employees  in  France  when  the  armis¬ 
tice  was  signed,  and  that  even  the  most 
assiduous  churchgoing  is  not  an  invariable 
insurance  against  dishonesty,  the  marvel 
must  be  that  there  were  so  few.  For 
certainly  money  was  the  cheapest  thing 
visible  in  many  Y  canteens.  It  was  kept 
in  soap  boxes  on  or  under  the  counter. 
One  man  lost  a  sack  containing  sixteen 
thousand  francs  and  did  not  find  it  for 
two  days.  Yet  he  did  not  worry.  I 
have  seen  a  Y  secretary  hand  a  perfectly 
unknown  army  chauffeur  a  sack  containing 
twenty  thousand  francs  and  tell  him  to  de¬ 
liver  it  to  the  Y  in  the  next  town. 

“Hey,  Tommy,”  a  Y  secretary  said  in 
my  hearing,  hailing  a  passing  soldier, 
“watch  the  shop  a  minute.  I’ve  a  lot  of 
money  here  and  I  must  go  down-town.” 

Tommy  agreed,  of  course,  but  being  of  a 
curious  disposition  asked  the  Y  man  how 
much  money  he  had  on  hand.  The  secre- 
tar>’  did  not  know.  He  thought  there  were 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  francs  in  the 
pine  box  under  the  counter. 

Unfortunately  the  Y’s  good-naturedly 
unbusinesslike  methods  continually  made 
trouble  for  it.  There  was  a  time  when  it 
held  remittances  for  two  months  before 
sending  them  to  the  folks  at  home.  You 
can  guess  at  what  the  boys  said. 

Individual  Initiative 

HE  Y  depended  too  largely  on  the  initi¬ 
ative  of  the  individual.  The  men  often 
complained  that  the  Y  did  not  get  ciga¬ 
rets  and  chocolates  to  them  when  they  were 
in  the  front  line.  Now.  I  personally  know 
that  some  of  the  divisions  had  plenty  of 
cigarets  and  other  goods  when  they  were 
engaged  in  actual  fighting.  I  also  know 
that  other  divisions  that  fought  just  as 
hard  had  none  of  these  things.  In  each 
case  it  was  up  to  the  secretary,  and  there 
was  no  supervision  from  behind.  If  the 
secretarv’  wanted  to  dodge,  he  could  dodge 
and  get  away  with  it. 

“Will  you  take  this  stuff  up  to  that  bat- 
ter>'?”  a  Y  secretaiy’  asked  a  soldier  in  my 
hearing.  “I  don’t  want  to  go  up  there.” 

“Why  not?”  asked  the  foot-slogger. 

“I’m  busy,”  said  the  Y  man. 

That  battery  was  being  heavily  shelled 
at  the  moment.  No  one  could  have  blamed 
the  Y  man  for  keeping  out  of  the  danger 
area.  After  a  time  the  shell  shower  would 
end.  and  he  could  go  up  in  safety.  But  the 
soldier  who  look  the  comforts  to  the  bat¬ 
tery  naturally  took  with  it  a  fine  contempt 
for  the  Y  man.  Later  on  the  Y  man  put 
in  a  claim  for  the  money  for  which  the  sol¬ 
dier  should  have  sold  the  goods. 

“I’m  no  pedler,”  the  soldier  said. 
“When  I  carry  stuff  up  to  a  bunch  under 
fire  I  give  it  away.” 

That  statement  may  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  some  Y  men  lacked  courage. 
Of  course  they  did.  They  lacked  courage 
in  precisely  the  proportion  that  men  of 
other  units  lacked  it.  The  Y  man  was 
not  supervised.  He  could  hide  if  he 


wanted  to  hide  and  run  away  if  he  f a, 
like  it.  As  a  broad  general  rule  S 
Y  secretaries  in  the  field  worked  as 
the  front  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
work  and  get  supplies.  Some  of  thm 
“hopped  over”  with  the  men  of  their  units 
Eleven  were  killed  and  127  wounded  or 
shell-shocked,  and  172  decorated  or  died 
for  bravery. 

“There  are  three  wounded  men  on  the 
field,”  a  Y  man  was  told  near  Soissons 
“We  can  hear  ’em  yelling  from  the  ad¬ 
vanced  post.  But  we  can’t  get  near 
them.  Anyhow,  they  may  be  Germans." 

The  Y  man — I  have  forgotten  his  name, 
but  he  was  decorated  for  it — jumped  into 
his  little  old  Ford  car  and  started  for  the 
wounded  men.  An  officer  told  him  to 
halt  and  he  did  not  halt.  Three  dou^- 
boys  climbed  over  the  tailgate  of  the 
car  as  it  bumped  over  the  stubble.  Thev 
brought  the  three  wounded  men  out. 
But  I  have  only  heard  that  story  once, 
and  then  from  a  man  who  had  read  the 
citations.  The  Y  man  himself  would  not 
talk  to  me  about  it. 

The  most  unfair  criticism  of  the  Y  is  in 
comparing  it  with  other  organizations. 
The  Red  Cross  is  assigned  to  the  hospitals 
and  railway  stations  and  the  Y  is  forbidden 
to  operate  there — yet  many  of  the  soldiers 
seem  not  to  know  that.  The  Knights  of 
Columbus  is  a  comparatively  small  organ¬ 
ization  which  is  operated  on  a  “nothing- 
for-sale  —  everything-given-away”  plan. 

If  the  Y  with  its  small  army  of  secretaries 
attempted  the  same  thing,  it  would  be 
bankrupted  overnight,  and  its  m>’riad 
allied  activities  would  be  ended.  The  Sal¬ 
vation  .\rmy  operates  comparatively  few 
huts  in  France,  but  each  worker  has 
been  hand-picked.  Its  work  has  been 
perfection,  but  it  is  no  more  to  be  com¬ 
pared  w’ith  the  Y  than  a  diamond  is  to  be 
likened  to  an  arc  light.  For  one  man 
who  sees  a  Salvation  Army  worker  hun¬ 
dreds  enter  the  Y’s  huts. 

No  better  proof  that  the  Y  has  made 
good  in  France  can  be  found  than  the  re¬ 
cent  action  of  the  French  Government. 
When  it  was  first  proposed  that  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  establish  a  connection  with  the 
French  army,  the  request  was  refused. 
France  is  anti-clerical  nowadays,  as  eveiy 
one  knows.  Finally  one  gener^  was  found 
who  would  venture  to  experiment  with  one 
hut.  He  wanted  more  huts.  Then  he 
wanted  his  army  equipped  with  huts. 
General  Joffre  investigated  personally,  and 
in  the  end  the  Y  was  given  permission  to 
establish  the  Foyer  du  Soldat,  which  is  to 
be  seen  everywhere  in  the  French  army. 
And  now  the  French  Government  has  vol¬ 
untarily  suggested  that  the  Y  create  a 
Foyer  du  Soldat  in  every  French  v'illage. 

But  these  things  do  not  convince  the 
dougboy  critic.  He  is  not  apt  to  luiow  of 
them.  He  forgets  the  Y’  secretaries  who 
have  worked  at  the  counter  day  and  ni^t 
and  only  remembers  the  secretary  who  re¬ 
fused  to  sell  him  cigarets  because  he  had 
won  his  money  shooting  craps.  He  thinks 
of  the  dapper  secretaries  he  has  seen  in  the 
safe  streets  of  the  big  towns  in  the  rear  and 
forgets  the  muddy  little  men  who  have 
crawled  up  to  the  front  trenches  night  after 
night  with  pails  of  hot  chocolate. 

Or  maybe  he  has  not  forgotten  them 
after  all.  Perhaps  this  fashion  of  criticism 
is  only  a  fashion  of  the  day.  Perhaps  some 
time  in  the  future  he  will  see  all  of  the  Y, 
and  not  merely  the  Y’s  imperfections. 
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mister  hune 

{Continued  from  page  42)  I 

in  the  right  way  at  the  right  time.  Every- 
bo^  took  their  troubles  to  him  and  he 
adopt^  the  troubles  and  brought  ’em  out 
the  way  they  should  go.  When  we  were 
all  on  the  fuzzy,  frazzly  edges  of  nerves  in 
the  big  rush  last  spring,  he  was  the  one  to 
patch  up  quarrels  and  make  the  air  sweet 
again.  How?  1  don’t  know.  It  was  his 
genius;  a  genius  of  the  heart.  The  Chief 
found  him  out— the  Chief  finds  everything 
out— and  made  him  a  sort  of  official  arbi¬ 
trator  and  trouble-smoother;  about  the 
nervousest  job  going.  And  he  went  limp¬ 
ing  through  it  all  with  a  face  that  always 
smilrf  at  the  world— until  you  caught  it  off 
guard,  and  then  it  was  a  face  of  torment. 
You  see,  Harvey  had  been  living  in  hell  all 
the  time  he  was  playing  the  angel.  He  was 
dying  on  his  feet  of  creeping  paralysis.  His 
doctor  told  us,  after  he’d  gone,  that  he  was 
never  free  from  agony,  that  every  step  he 
took  was  a  desperate  and  heroic  adventure, 
which  might  be  his  last.  Oh,  yes;  he’s 
gone.  He  played  out.  One  of  the  incom¬ 
petents  that  Senator  Smeed  tells  the  news¬ 
papers  about.  He’s  dying  at  home  now. 
We  shortened  his  life  a  few  months.  Now, 
in  the  Cashdown  Chain.  I  don’t  suppose 
Harvey  woukl  have  lasted  a  week.  There’s 
his  picture  on  the  wall.” 

When  Mr.  Winters  turned  away  from 
the  photograph,  the  impromptu  historian  | 
had  left  the  room.  He  followed  thought- 1 
fully,  so  thoughtfully,  that,  emerging  from  j 
the  building  into  a  drizzle  of  rain,  he  never  , 
even  noted  the  circumstance  until  he 
reached  the  .\llingham  quite  soaked.  After 
changing  and  lunching,  he  ordered  a  taxi 
to  take  him  back  to  “Food.” 

COMING  out  of  the  building  at  two  p.m.. 

Valencia  Terhune  became  aware  of  ■ 
high  debate  near  the  door  between  an  im- . 
passioned  ta.ximan,  who  prop)ounded  the ' 
affirmative  of  the  question,  and  Mr.  Brick- 
ley  Winters  who,  with  the  aid  of  a  quarter, 
supported  the  negative.  The  Seraph’s 
happy  dream  had  come  true!  Mr.  Win¬ 
ters.  at  the  imminent  risk  of  being  oblit¬ 
erated  from  the  earth — for  the  Jehu  was  a 
huge  creature — was  blandly  and,  to  do  him 
justice,  unflinchingly  upholding  the  sup¬ 
posed  “legal  rate.”  Before  Valencia  could 
inteiAcne,  another  arbitrator  appeared  in 
the  form  of  a  broad  and  square  khaki-clad 
^re  of  obvious  athleticism,  which  pro- 
jeett^  a  pugilistic  jaw  beneath  the  nose  of 
the  indignant  taximan,  and  firmly  coun¬ 
seled  “three  paces  to  the  rear,”  advice  in¬ 
stantly  taken. 

“Major,”  said  the  newcomer,  saluting 
smartly  (and  quite  inexcusablyjthe  mufti- 
clad  Mr.  Winters,  “say  the  word.  Will  I 
napoo  ’um?” 

“W  ell,  Wallis!”  One  of  the  pleasantest 
smiles  that  ever  broke  like  sunlight  over  a 
bleak  facial  landscape  illumined  the 
countenance  of  Mr.  Brickley  Winters. ; 
Glad  to  see  you,  my  boy'.”  He  gripped  . 
the  private’s  huge  hand,  then  looked  at  the 
.chauffeur.  “No;  just  shoo  him,”  he  said. 

“Shoo!”  directed  the  soldier,  and  the  un-  | 
happy  and  defrauded  jehu.  clutching  des- ' 
^rately  the  inadequate  coin,  scrambled  to 
his  perch  like  a  squirrel. 

“How’s  the  bullet,  sir?”  Valencia  heard  ; 
the  private  inquire  of  Mr.  Winters,  ami ' 
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MAZDA 


**Not  the  name  of  a  thing, 
but  the  mark  of  a  »ervice‘ 


A  MAZDA  Lamp  for  every  purpose 


i  /V  Mazda  is  the  trademark  of  a 
g  world-wide  service  to  certain 

^  lamp  manufacturers.  Its  pur¬ 

pose  is  to  collect  and  select  scientific  and 
practical  information  concerning  pro¬ 
gress  and  developments  in  the  art  of  in¬ 
candescent  lamp  manufacturing  and  to 
distribute  this  information  to  the  com¬ 
panies  entitled  to  receive  this  service. 

Mazda  Service  is  centered  in  the 
Research  Laboratories  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Schenectady,  N.Y. 
The  mark  Mazda  can  appear  only  on 
lamps  which  meet  the  standards  of 
Mazda  service.  It  is  thus  an  assurance 
of  quality.  This  trademark  is  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 
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that  gentleman  reply  in  a  voice  which  she 
could  hardly  bring  herself  to  believe  was 
his: 

“Gone.  But  I  still  creak  a  bit.  I  tell 
you,  Wallis,  I  never  hated  anything  in  my 
life  like  having  to  quit  the  boys  and  come 
home  before  the  job  was  over  .  .  .  What? 

.  .  .  Yes,  of  course.  I’ll  be  around  to  see 
them.  To-morrow.” 

Valencia  turned  blindly  to  cross  the 
street.  She  was  gropingly  preoccupied 
with  the  changeling  personality  of  Mr. 
Brickley  Winters,  statistician.  She  had 
seen  that  hard  face  touched  to  emotion  at 
the  call  of  mighty  music,  and  now  suddenly 
humanized  by  a  smile  of  the  warmest, 
simplest  friendship  for  an  underling  who 
quite  obviously  adored  him. 

“Here!”  said  Valencia  to  herself  warn- 
ingly.  “This  thing  has  got  a  soul.  I’ll 
have  to  be  careful.” 

In  which  consideration  she  forgot  a  more 
immediate  care.  The  taximan.  who,  still 
lost  in  embittered  contemplation  of  his 
wrongs,  was  equally  unconscious  of  the 
outer  world,  bore  down  on  her.  There  was 
a  shout,  the  blare  of  a  horn,  and  Valencia 
reeled  back  from  the  impact,  stumbled 
against  the  curb,  and  fell.  In  a  brief  flash 
of  light  she  saw  the  agonized  face  of  Brick- 
ley  Winters  bending  above  her,  ajid  as¬ 
sured  him  that  she  was  all  right.  Then 
came  a  hideous  stab  of  pain,  and  merciful 
blackness. 

Ill 

Add  two  years  of  overwork  and  worry 
to  a  fractured  shoulder  and  a  couple 
of  displaced  ribs  and  the  result  is  a  pro¬ 
tracted  vacation.  Recuperating  in  the 
country  house  of  friends,  after  her  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  hospital,  X'alencia  Ter- 
hune  fell  to  fretting  so  grievously  over  the 
affairs  of  “Food,”  which  had  resolutely 
withheld  all  official  information  from  her, 
that  her  disgusted  doctor  finally  sent  her 
back  on  the  theory  that  work  wouldn’t 
be  any  worse  for  her  than  worrj’.  And 
now,  behold  an  impromptu  reception  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  “Food”  staff,  half-laughing, 
half-cr>'ing  over  the  unexpectedly  re¬ 
turned  Post-Commandant,  herself  radi¬ 
antly  laughing  and  crying  by  turns.  When 
at  length  the  tumult  had  subsided  and 
news  was  the  next  order,  the  Seraph 
pointed  portentously  to  the  inner  office 
door. 

“Who  do  you  think  we’ve  got  in  there?” 
“From  the  solemnity  of  your  expression 
and  the  wreckage  of  your  grammar  I  judge 
it  must  be  some  one  very  important.  Let 
me  see — the  Kaiser?” 

“Much  bigger  game.  My  late  fare.” 
“Your  fare?” 

“A  quarter  a  ride.  The  Honorable 
Prickly  Splinters.” 

“Otheivvise  known,”  put  in  Sally  Brent, 
“as  the  Humanized  Fossil.” 

“What  on  earth  is  he  doing  there?” 
“Working.” 

The  .Acting  Chief  of  that  Division  looked 
troubled.  “Who  took  him  on?” 

“Nobody,”  returned  her  assistant.  “He 
did  it  all  by  his  little  self.  Came  rolling  up 
here  majestically  in  his  big  car,  specially 
imported  from  Philadelphia,  the  day  after 
you  were  hurt,  marched  in  and  announced 
confidently  that  he  was  the  only  living  per¬ 
son  besides  yourself  competent  to  handle 
the  Fair  Trade  mix-up,  and  he’d  like  a 
desk  and  a  typewriter  at  once,  if  you 


please.  His  car  has  been  standing  out 
there  all  day  every  day  since.  You  can 
see  it  now.” 

“And  you  let  him  get  away  with  it?”  de¬ 
manded  the  Commandant,  slangily  but 
forcefully. 

“Couldn’t  help  it.  He  just  grabbed  the 
job.  He’s  a  terror.” 

“He’s  a  sport,”  declared  the  Seraph. 
“When  he  found  out  about  my  little 
twenty-five-cent  josh,  he  blew  me  to  a 
flossy  feed  at  the  AUingham.  Said  it  was 
the  best  joke  that’d  b^n  sprung  on  him 
since  college — I’ll  bet  it  was  the  first — and 
he  liked  it.” 

“You  should  have  been  here  the  day 
Senator  Smeed  called  on  him,”  contributed 
Sally. 

“Senator  Smeed?  I  don’t  like  that,” 
frowned  \’alencia. 

“Neither  did  Prickly;  nor  the  Senator. 
Our  little  red-pep  inside  finished  up  by 
calling  the  old  boy — wait  a  minute;  I 
wrote  it  down  in  case  of  need;  here  it  is — 
‘an  encysted  mentality  committed  to  the 
practise  of  a  crass  and  decrepit  material¬ 
ism.’  Some  statistical  lenk-witch,  what!” 

“The  pwr  dear,”  said,  Sally  Brent,  “is 
working  himself  to  a  fraz.  He  looks  ten 
years  older  and  a  hundred  years  younger — 
if  you  know  what  I  mean.” 

“I  don’t,”  laughed  Valencia,  turning 
toward  the  inner  door.  “But  I’m  going 
to  find  out.” 

“Oh,  Lady  \'al,”  interposed  the  Seraph 
confusedly.  “I — I  want  awfully  to  get 
you  to  myself  for  an  hour  to-day.  Come 
on,”  he  pleaded  with  unaccustomed  shy¬ 
ness.  “It’s — it’s  really  very  important.” 

“Sally,  have  you  been  letting  our  infant 
get  into  trouble  while  I  was  away?”  de¬ 
manded  the  .Acting  Chief  suspiciously, 
adding.  “\'eiy'  well.  Seraph;  you  may  take  • 
me  to  luncheon.” 

She  opened  the  inner  door  and  walked 
into  the  den  of  Mr.  Brickley  Winters. 

“Sit  down,”  said  that  gentleman  imper¬ 
sonally,  without  turning  his  head.  “Please 
take  this  letter:  ‘The  Fair  Trade  Chain — ’  ” 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Winters.” 

He  turned,  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  let¬ 
ting  a  mass  of  papers  slip  unheeded  to  the 
floor,  and  stood  staring  at  her. 

“Miss  Terhune!”  he  said.  “.\re  you — 
er — quite  recovered?” 

“Quite,  thank  you.  -And  in  charge 
again.  Therefore  I  have  to  ask  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  what  you  are  doing  here.” 

“Closing  up  the  Fair  Trade  Chain  con¬ 
troversy.  In  fact,  I  may  state  that  it  is 
closed.  They  withdraw  the  objectionable 
schedule.” 

1EAVING  the  field  clear  for  the  Cash- 
^  down  Chain  to  operate  in.” 

“One  thing  at  a  time,”  said  he. 

“When  we  first  discussed  this  matter, 
Mr.  Winters,  you  were  insistent  on  the 
point  of  honor  for  your  competitors.  Do 
you  consider  it  honorable  to  use  this  office 
in  order  to  coerce  them  in  the  interests  of 
the  Cashdown  Chain?” 

“I  have  been  acting,”  he  returned  stiffly, 
“in  the  interests  of  the  Government  as  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Food  Administration.” 

“And  if  the  Cashdown,  which  you  repre¬ 
sent,  profits  by - ” 

“I  beg  your  pardon.  I  no  longer  repre¬ 
sent  the  Cashdown  Chain.  I  have  re¬ 
signed.” 

“Resigned!”  It  was  her  turn  now  to 
stare,  with  wide,  perplexed  eyes  into  which 


presently  crept  a  flicker  of  malice.  “What 
of  your  bounden  duty  to  your  fellow  stock¬ 
holders,  the  widows  and  orphans?” 

“Damn  the  widows  and  orphans!”  said 
the  statistician  in  precise  and  measured 
tones.  j 

“Heavens!”  cried  \’alencia.  “You’ve 
been  associating  with  the  Seraph  and  other 
corrupting  influences.” 

“They  are  all  rich  widows  and  trusteed 
orphans,”  he  explained,  somewhat  abashed. 

“I — I  beg  your  pardon  for  swearing.” 

“Don’t.  It’s  quite  refreshing— from 
you.  But  will  you  please  explain  to  me  in 
terms  suited  to  my  limited  and  confused 
comprehension  why  you  have  given  up  all 
these  w’eeks  to  a  work  with  which  you 
have  no  sympathy?” 

“■pOR  three  reasons,”  he  replied  cate- 
*  gorically.  “First,  I  am  thoroughly 
equipped  to  handle  the  Fair  Trade  matter.” 

“.\dmitted.” 

“Second,  I  desired  to  make  such  amends 
as  I  could  for  certain  errors  in  my  former 
attitude.  I — I  have  revised  some  of  my 
impressions  of — of  this  department,  after 
our  last  talk.” 

Was  it  telepathy,  or  did  Valencia’s  eyes 
follow  some  unintentional  shift  of  his? 
She  half  turned  and  saw  on  the  wall  facing 
his  desk  her  photo  of  Harv'ey  Lusk. 

“Who  put  that  there?” 

“For  what  purpose?” 

“.^s  a  reminder.” 

“I’ve  got  your  second  reason.”  she  said 
in  an  odd  voice.  “What  is  your  third?” 

“You,”  stated  Mr.  Brickley  Winters, 
formally. 

“Aff?” 

“You.” 

“If  this  w'ere  a  personal  matter,”  began 
the  Post-Commandant,  “instead  of  offi¬ 
cial - ” 

“It  is  both.” 

“ — you  might  at  least  have  called  at  the 
hospital  to  ask  whether  I  was  alive  or 
dead.” 

“I  did.  Every  day.  My  time  for  call¬ 
ing  was  eight  a.m.  on  my  way  to  this  office 
and  nine  p.m.  on  my  way  back;  hardly 
suitable  hours  to  disturb  a  patient  with 
personal  inquiries.  Furthermore,  it  had 
not  occurred  to  me  that  a  visit  to  you  in — 
er — your  room  would — er — be  permitt^.” 

“My  dear  man!  A  hospital  isn’t  a  jail. 
One  sees  one’s  friends.” 

“Friends!”  As  he  repieated  the  word, 
there  came  into  his  tired  and  lined  face  a 
light  which  went  far  to  explain  to  \’alencia 
Sally  Brent’s  paradox  about  his  age.  “Do 
you  really  think — er — consider - ” 

“I  should  be  very  ungrateful  and  unap¬ 
preciative  if  I  didn’t,”  she  put  in,  with  a 
little  gesture  indicating  the  w'ork  before 
him.  W’ith  a  reversion  to  a  more  official 
tone,  she  added,  “Mr.  Winters,  you  are 
here  as  part  of  this  division,  are  you  not? 

“Unofficially,  and  on  suffrance.” 

“Suppose  you  meet  me  here  after  lunch¬ 
eon,  and  we  will  go  over  the  Fair  Trade 
matter  in  detail.” 

Acquiescing,  he  took  his  hat  and  stick 
and  followed  her  into  the  outer  office, 
where  she  was  immediately  pounced  upon 
by  the  waiting  Seraph. 

“Didn’t  fire  him,  did  you.  Lady  Val? 
inquired  that  sprightly  youth  in  a  whisper 
as  the  statistician  made  his  exit;  then,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  her  answer,  went  on 
eagerly;  “Take  a  run  out  into  the  country 
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,iUi  me.  will  you?  1  ’ve  got  something  I  aw¬ 
fully  want  to  tell  you.  My  car—”  He 
.miied  at  the  front  doorway  and  stared 
„  “Where  in  blazes  is 


about  in  dismay, 
my  car!  I’ll  bet  that  infernal  gas  lieu¬ 
tenant  has  pinched  it  to  take  the  ‘Food’ 
vamp  to  lunch  in!”  Which  was  exactly 
what  had  happened.  The  Seraph’s  friends 
had  a  happy,  casual,  but  sometimes  discon¬ 
certing.  habit  of  borrowing  any  of  his  pos- 
iessions  which  they  at  the  moment  thought 
they  needed  more  than  he  did. 

Ranging,  wide  and  eager,  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  figure  of  Mr.  Brickley  Winters, 
huddled  in  a  brown  study  over  the  wheel 
of  his  own  specially  imported  car.  “Come 


THK  car  sped  away.  Once  the  austere 
driver,  looking  around  for  directions, 
perceived  that  his  passengers  were  sitting 
quite  unnecessarily  close  together,  that  the 
Seraph  was  talking  with  extreme  earnest¬ 
ness.  and  that  there  was  a  joyous  excite¬ 
ment  in  his  companion’s  face — and  he  felt 
suddenly  very  old  and  tired  and  listless. 
At  their  destination  the  Seraph,  jumj>ing 
out,  paused  to  hand  the  man  at  the  wheel 
one  silver  quarter  of  a  dollar. 

‘‘Driver,”  siiid  he,  “what  was  the  first 
thing  you  ever  said  to  me?” 

Mr.  Brickley  Winters  searched  an  aching 
memory.  “1  think  it  was,  ‘Are  you  en¬ 
gaged?’  ” 

"Right!  Well,  1  am,”  crowed  the  Ser¬ 
aph  exultantly,  and  sped  after  \  alencia. 

She  turned  to  call  back  to  the  car,  “Wait, 
please,”  as  she  vanished  into  the  house. 

For  a  long  and  wretched  half-hour  Mr. 
Brickley  Winters  waited.  When  \  alencia 
reappeared,  she  was  alone.  .After  a  swift 
glance  at  her  Jehu’s  face,  she  took  the  seat 
beside  him.  'I'he  car  weaved  and  wabbled 
out  and  along  the  broad  highway. 

“\ou  are  driving  very  badly,”  obser\'ed 
lalencia,  “considering  the  high  rate  at 
which  you  are  paid.” 

His  response  to  this  might  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  commentary';  it  certainly  was 
not  an  answer:  “May  one  offer  con¬ 
gratulations?” 

“One  has  already  done  so,”  she  returned 
demurely.  “It  was  for  that  purpose  that 
one  went  into  the  house.” 

‘‘The  Seraph  has  just  told  me,”  he  pur¬ 
sued  lifelessly.  “I  trust  that  you  will  l)e 
very  happy.” 

,  Itust  I  shall.”  she  agreed  calmly. 
What  is  more  to  the  purpose.  I  trust  the 
lieraph  will.  And  1  think  he  will.  She’s  a 
dear.” 

*^'bo’s  a  dear?”  queried  the  liewildered 
Air.  Winters. 

‘His  fiancee.  He  brought  me  out  here 
to  ^  and  approve  her.  I  do,"  heartily.” 
^T^ben — then  it  wasn’t  you.  at  all!” 

Me.-*  The  Seraph?  Why,  he’s  only  a 


me  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom.  boys*  wJ 

le  stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guar- 
tee  that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  ^  ^^«3*3.50»4 
id  for  them.  The  retail  prices  are  the  same  everywhere, 
ley  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of  shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only  one  example  of  the  constant  en¬ 
deavor  of  W.L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  customers.  The  quality  of  W.  L. 
Douglas  product  is  guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years  experience  in 
making  Hne  shoes.  The  smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centers  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well -equipped  factory  at 
Brockton,  Mass.,  by  the  highest  paid,  skUled  shoemakers  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  aU  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

CAUTION — Before  you  buy  be  sure  W.L.Dougl«» 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom 
and  the  inside  top  facing.  If  the  stamped  price 
has  been  mutiUted.  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 

Pmident  W.I..IK>l'GLA8 
.  .SHOE  COMP.^NY. 
r  148  SPARK  STREET. 
BROCKTON  -  •  MASS. 


For  sale  by  106  W.L.Douslas  stores  aad  over  9000 
W.  I..  Douelas  dealers,  or  can  be  ordered  direct  from 
factory  by  mail.  Parcel  Post  ebarees  prepaid.  Write 
for  lUustrated  Catalog  sbowine  how  to  order  by  mail. 


If  You  Are  Looking 

for  a  way  to 

IncreaseYour  Income— 


ir  '''  A'®'*  figure  close — keep  track  of  carfares — 

V  **go  slow”  on  lunches;  if  you  have  to  do  without 

pleasures,  the  many  things  that  make  life  worth  while, 
we  can  help  you. 

We  have  solved  the  extra-money  problem  for  hundreds 
jHf  of  men  and  women.  In  their  spare  time  they  earn 
J2S.00  to  f250.00  a  month.  You  can  do  the  same. 

^  Sell  Us  Your  Spare  Time 

I  Hundreds  of  orders  for  Everybody's  Magazine.  The  Delin¬ 

eator  .nnd  .Adventure  are  beinu  placed  every  day.  These  mas 
azines  are  in  great  d<‘mand— they  are  helpinK  people  to  economize  and  to  understand  better  the 
pres*-nt  day  conditions,  and  they  furnish  entertainment  and  anuisemi  nt. 

There  is  a  place  for  Butterick  publications  in  every  home  this  year,  next  year,  every  year.  You 
can  easily  increase  your  income  by  fnrwardint:  the  orders  from  your  vicinity.  The  door  to  a 
permanent  business  is  oin-n  to  you.  Let  us  solve  the  c-xtra  money  problem  for  you.  For  free 
advice,  clip  thia  ad  and  mail  it  now. 

EVERYBOD'Y’S  MAGAZINE.  33S  Butterick  Building.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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“You  aren’t  much  more,  youreelft” 

She  stole  a  look  at' his  dolorous  face  and 
pity— perhaps  not  wholly  undiluted ’S 
other  emotions — inspired  her  to  a  Ik  nf 
quite  sacrificial  proportions.  “I’m  thirt^' 
she  stated,  recklessly  casting  four  pteckL  - 
years  into  the  discard.  Please  keep  the 
car  in  the  road,  Mr.  Winters.’’ 

“Thirty!”  he  breathed,  saving  the  life  of 
a  lamp-post  by  a  scant  inch.  “You?  fj 
isn’t  possible.” 

“Well,  practically.  If  you  insist  on 

being  stat — absolutely  exact - ” 

“\alencia!” 

“I’m  not  N’alencia,”  she  asserted  pet- 
versely.  “I’m  Miss  Terhune,  the  .\cfin» 
Chief  of  your  Division,  to  be  treated  with 
due  official  respect;  and  business  is  busi¬ 
ness,  and  sentiment  has  no  place  in  it,  and 
what’s  the  Constitution  between  friends— 

I  mean,  woman’s  place  is  in  the  home 
and - ” 

“I’ve  got  a  home,”  stated  Mr.  Brickie)’ 
Winters,  brashly  and  with  conviction. 

“ — and  figures  can  not  lie,”  pursued  hb 
companion  a  little  breathlessly,  “to  one 
who  is  their  conscientious  adherent,  and- 
Oh,  please  don’t  look  so  hopelessly,  help- 
I  lessly  lost.  Can’t  you  understand  any. 

I  thing  but  st-t-t - ” 

!  “I’m  going  to  try  mighty  hard  to, 
i  \'alen — Aliss  Terhune,  I  mean.” 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  like  that  much, 
j  now  that  I’ve  got  it,”  she  remarked 
'  dreamily.  “Well?” 

“Don’t  you  think  that  in  time  you  could 
come  to  regard  me  as  just  a  human  being 

I  and  not  as  a — a - ” 

i  She  honestly  strove  to  come  to  his  aid  as 
he  broke  and  stumbled  in  his  unaccus¬ 
tomed  emotion;  “.As  a  stastis — a  statit— ” 
“A  statistician,”  he  supplied.  “Could 
you?” 

Suddenly  she  slipped  a  hand  under  hb 
which  gripped  the  wheel.  “I’ll  have  to,” 
she  whispered  sweetly  and  shyly.  “I— I 
can’t  even  pronounce  the  other.” 


Economy  Insures  Progress 


The  Bell  System  has  accumu¬ 
lated  a  reserve  of  $340,000,000 
to  provide  the  necessary  safe¬ 
guard  to  the  business  and  to 
meet  those  emergencies  caused 
by  storm,  fire  and  kindred  un¬ 
controllable  disasters. 

This  reserve  has  been  invested 
in  the  construction  of  telephone 
property  for  the  benefit  of  tele¬ 
phone  users.  Neither  interest 
nor  dividends  are  paid  on  this 
money.  This  fund  works  in 
extending  and  improving  tele¬ 
phone  service  without  cost  to 
the  public. 

Like  a  landlord  whose  care¬ 
ful  management  has  given  added 


comforts  and  conveniences  to  | 
tenants  without  raising  the  rent, 
the  great  efficiency  savings  of  j 
the  Bell  System  have  been  used 
to  build  a  better  and  broader 
service.  Rate  increases  are,  of 
course,  necessary,  but  because  of 
this  economy  the  Bell  System  is 
not  compelled  to  make  such  rate 
increases  as  have  been  made  by 
other  utilities  and  in  other  lines 
of  business. 

Linking  the  crude  telephone 
of  forty  years  ago  to  the  Bell 
System  of  today  is  a  series  of 
great  accomplishments,  both  in 
the  art  and  economy  of  telephone 
operation. 


And  one  sees  spars  and  sails  and  ships, 
•And  wild  sea  horses  flecked  with  foam; 
The  moon  rides  high,  a  white  gull  dips; 
Against  the  wind  a  sloop  beats  home. 

One  sees  the  distant  plains,  and  one 
Y'oung  larches,  flowers,  garden  walk, 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System 


Univeraal  Service 


The  Southern  Cross,  the  Polar  Star; 
The  open  road  another  calls. 

One  sees  the  lights  of  London-Town, 
One  sees  the  ancient  hills  of  Rome, 
The  streets  of  Cairo — old  Madrid — 
And  one  the  ordered  ways  of  home. 

Old  age  looks  back  into  the  past, 

While  youth  sees  only  what’s  before, 
The  lover  sees  his  sweetheart’s  smile. 
His  young  wife  waiting  at  the  door. 

The  roofs  and  pavements  fade  away. 
The  factor)'  smoke,  the  furnace  fire, 

1  Outside  the  window  each  one  se<^ 
i  Only  the  Land  of  Heart’s  Desire. 


YOU.TOO.CAN  HAVE 

(BEAUTIFUL 

EYEBROWS 
Land  LASHES 

I  They  add  wonderfully  to  one’i 
I  beauty,  charm  and  attractive. 
■  ueaa.  A  little 

I 

1  applied  nightly,  will  nouriah, 
f  atimulate  and  promote  growth 
of  eyebrow!  and  laahea,  making 
them  long,  thick  and  lustrous. 
Guaranteed  absolutely  harmless. 


Makes  the  Complexion  Beautiful 

COFT  AND  VELVETY.  Money 
back  if  no/  entirely  pleased, 

Nadine  is  pure  and  harmleu.  Adheres  urdil  washed 
aff,  Preoents  sur^urn  and  return  of  discoloroHorts, 
A  milHon  delighted  users  prove  its  value.  Popular 
tints:  Flesh,  Pird^s  Brursette,  IVhite.  50c.  by  toilet 
counters  or  rrrail.  *Dept.  E.  M. 

Natioaal  ToUct  Coapany,  PariteTem.,  U.S.A. 
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POETRY  of 

To  an  Indifferent  Desdemona 

By  Franklin  P.  Adams 

Lady,  beautiful  and  black-eyed, 

Frequent  were  my  dreams  in  France— 

Dreams  of  how,  if  I  came  back,  I’d 
Be  your  Soldier  of  Romance; 

Your  adoring  eyes  would  glisten 
At  my  modest  tale  and  rough, 

And  you’d  tremble  as  you’d  listen 
To  my  stuff. 

When  the  German  shells  were  shrieking — 

Which  is  what  they  used  to  do — 

All  that  kept  my  knees  from  creaking 
Was  my  visioning  of  you. 

You  would  marvel  at  my  courage; 

“Hero!”  you  would  breathe  in  thrall 
As  I’d  say,  in  mild  demurrage, 

“Not  at  all.” 

“O  my  brave  and  modest  hero!”- 
A’ou  would  sigh.  “Intrepid  youth!”  .  .  . 

As  Infinity  to  Zero 
Is  the  vision  to  the  truth. 

O  my  beautiful,  my  sloe-eyed. 

Ended  is  my  Perfect  Day — 

You  who  didn’t  even  know  I’d 
Been  away! 


The  Ruined  Cities 

By  Grace  Hazard  Conkling 

They  are  not  gone,  those  fair  French  towns. 
They  shall  evade  oblivion’s  spell. 

Put  on  their  towers  again  like  crowns 
.\nd  stand  triumphant  where  they  fell. 

Though  now  no  streets,  not  one,  remain — 
Where  once  a  hundred  streets  were  wide. 

The  feet  of  men  shall  find  again 
Those  broken  ways  of  love  and  pride. 

The  hands  of  men  like  a  caress 
Shall  touch  them,  stone  on  tragic  stone, 
Remembering  their  ancientness. 

Eager  to  give  them  back  their  own. 

They  are  not  dead,  they  only  sleep, 

E.xiled  to  dreams  without  a  bell 
To  call  them  home;  but  men  will  keep 
Their  silvery  shapes  in  mind  and  tell 
The  builders  how  to  fashion  them 
In  gray  of  pearl  or  gray  dove’s  wing, 

.\nd  where  they  curv'ed  to  their  bright  hem 
Of  fields  or  river.  Everything 
They  were — their  slender  uprightness. 

Their  candid  strength  and  pure  design — 
Survives!  They  shall  not  do  with  less 
Than  their  full  dower  of  lovely  line, 

Naked  the  stone  or  wrought  like  lace; 

.\nd  even  now  some  artist  knows 
By  heart  the  lost  cathedral’s  grace. 

Restores  in  thought  its  ruined  Rose 
.^nd  lifts  his  dream  above  the  plain! 

They  shall  return,  forget  their  trance 
Of  death-like  slumber,  live  again. 

Cities  of  a  victorious  France, 


the  WAR 


From  Toul  to  Metz 

(On  ^ovtmhfr  19,  1918,  tk*  French  entered  ydetx  in  triumph 

after  an  akeence  of  ahnoot  forty  years) 

By  Allen  Grafton 

The  great  dream  road  to  Metz  is  opened  wide! 

North  from  the  brown 
And  ancient  gateway,  hazardless  I  ride. 

The  sun  throws  down 
A  vaporous  light  upon  the  countryside 
Beyond  the  town. 

.At  first  I  count  the  crouching  kilo-posts 
That  seem  to  guard 
At  even  intervals,  like  stunted  ghosts. 

The  traffic-scarred. 

Gray  highway  of  a  thousand  hopeful  boasts 
To'  Dieulouard. 

In  Dieulouard  the  soldiers  form  a  mass 
Tumultuous; 

The  army  trucks  (save  ambulances)  pass 
Through  veils  of  dust ; 

The  guns,  left  idle  on  the  beaten  grass. 

Begin  to  rust. 

I  hasten  on.  Now  Pont-a-Mousson  lies 
-A  haggard  heap 

Of  stone-roofed  caves  about  me;  past  my  eyes 
Maimed  shadows  leap; 

The  shattered  church  is  helpless  to  arise 
For  wounds  too  deep. 

I  leave  the  wreck.  A  patriarchal  hill 
Serenely  sits 

Enthroned  in  color  by  the  blue  Moselle. 

Its  parapets 

Screen  well  the  long  gray  guns  that  sleep,  but  still 
Point  out  to  Metz. 

The  frontier  mark  is  passed.  From  lethargy 
Of  numbing  pain 
.A  peasant  populace  exultingly 
Clasps  life  again. 

Release  is  radiant  in  the  Calvary 
Of  quaint  Lorraine. 

Release  is  radiant  in  the  new-lit  eyes, 

.And  in  the  glance 

Of  mingled  fear  and  hope,  in  long-lost  cries 
.And  children’s  dance. 

For  there  above  a  German  sign-post  flies 
.A  flag  of  France! 


Hic  Jacet 

By  Alice  L.  Banner 

Rickard  Mansfield 
Richard  Mansfield  2d 

NO  SORROW  here,  only  the  last  great  peace, 
.And  weary  souls  might  envy  the  surcease 
From  all  life’s  woes;  but  for  that  widowed  heart, 
Who  from  a  bankrupt  past  kept  back  no  part 
But  gave  mankind  the  son,  who  was  her  all. 

For  her  your  prayers,  for  her  your  tears  must  fall. 
Her  lonely  life,  the  doubt  that  must  arise 
If  any  good  be  worth  such  sacrifice; 

Yet  so  might  Mary  as  she  faced  the  Cross 
Mourn  for  a  sjicrifice  that  seemed  all  loss. 
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AFTER  PEACE-? 


The  best  brains  and  brawn  in  American 
life  have  thrown  themselves  into  the 
melting-pot  of  war,  and  have  not  come 
out  as  they  went  in. 

Is  the  Baruch,  the  Hurley,  the  Hoover,  or 
the  Schwab  of  to-day  the  same  man  that 
we  knew  before  August  1,  1914?  Has 
Gompers  or  Walsh  the  same  outlook?  Is 
there  no  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  or  the  employee?  We  all  have  been 
going  to  the  finishing-school  presided  over 
by  Miss  Necessity.  The  curriculum  has 
been  thoroughly  catholic,  and  our  self¬ 
examinations  have  been  both  rigid  and 
extensive. 

For  example,  we  face  a  shipping  prob¬ 
lem.  A  few  years  ago  what  farmer  would 
-  have  given  a  moment’s  consideration  to  the 
advantages  of  a  subsidy  system?  Now  he 
is  considering  that  question,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  shipping-man  himself  is 
wondering  whether  or  not  a  subsidy  really 
is  the  proper  way  to  keep  our  flag  on  the 
ocean. 

A  few  years  ago  the  shipping  world 
was  united  against  the  Seaman’s  Act. 
Now  it  is  not  one  bit  sure  that  it  is  against 
it  all.  Your  ship-operator  Is  studying' 
the  question,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
labor  leader  is  wondering  if  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  make  a  few  changes  in  the  act 
which,  without  taking  away  any  of  its  ben¬ 
efits,  would  relieve  the  ship-owner  of  un- 
necessar>'  restriction.  few  years  ago  a 
Government-controlled  marine  was  the 
dream  of  the  few  and  the  nightmare  of  the 
many — now  both  sides  are  sharjiening  their 
pencils  and  trying  to  figure  out  the  problem. 

WE  HAVE  the  labor  problem.  Oneday 
last  winter  an  officer  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Public  Information  objected  em¬ 
phatically  to  the  making  puiilic  of  a  certain 
official  statement  of  fact  issued  by  the  Shipv 
ping  Board  and  dealingwith  the  principles 
underlying  the  shipyard  strikes.  He  was 
called  before  Har\’ey  O’Higgins,  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  associate  chairman.  “Possibly,” 
said  O’Higgins,  “you  are  the  greatest 
newspaper  man  in  Washington,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  you  should  have  the  power  to  censor 
all  labor  news,  but  in  my  opinion  this  ques- 


{Continued  from  page  6g)  — — 

tion  of  labor  should  be  given  public  con¬ 
sideration.  for  it  is  bigger  than  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  bigger  than  the  man  in  the  White 
House,  and  bigger  than  the  war  itself,  for 
in  the  end  it  is  one  of  the  governing  factors 
in  all  wars.”  The  statement  was  printed, 
and  within  a  little  while,  through  action  by 
the  President,  by  Hurley,  and  by  Samuel 
Gompers,  backed  by  united  opinion,  the 
shipyards’  strikes  were  once  and  for  all  put 
aside  “for  the  duration.” 

The  same  public  opinion  backed  the 
draft,  backed  the  creation  of  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  backed  the  eighteen-to-forty- 
five  registration,  backed  the  Liberty  Loans, 
the  Red  Cross  drives,  and  the  decisions  of 
the  War  Labor  and  the  War  Industries 
Boards.  It  is  now’  backing  to  the  very 
limit  the  problems  of  readjustment  and  the 
reemployment  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 

WE  ARE  a  free  people,  thinking  as 
we  please,  doing  as  we  please,  li\'ing 
as  we  please  under  our  own  laws.  So  long 
as  our  own  opinions  coincide  with  our  laws 
those  laws  are  enforced,  but  when  we 
change  our  own  view-point  it  is  not  long 
before  our  laws  reflect  that  change.  Pro¬ 
hibition,  suffrage,  conciliation — who  now- 
can  stop  them?  Child  labor,  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  women  in  industry-,  illiteracy- — how- 
long  will  they  now  be  tolerated? 

We  have  other  problems  of  readjust¬ 
ments,  but  the  Hurleys,  the  Davisons, 
the  Gomperses,  the  Vanderlips,  the  labor 
leaders,  the  manufacturers,  the  lawy-ers  and 
the  lawmakers  have  all  been  rubbing 
shoulders  in  Washington  and  learning  the 
national  problems  first-hand.  In  the  states 
the  same  thing  has  taken  place.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Moore  sits  on  the  State  Council  of 
Defense  with  McCarthy,  and  throughout 
the  country-  leaders  in  all  w-alks  of  life  have 
laid  aside  their  differences  and  learned  to 
respect  and  even  to  defer  to  opponents  of 
other  days.  This  is  also  true  in  the  coun¬ 
ties,  in  the  cities  and  on  down  to  the  small¬ 
est  community-. 

'I'he  plans  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  for  a  permanent  sy-stem  of  decen¬ 
tralization  of  community-  organizations  to 
take  over  for  local  benefit,  at  the  proper 


time,  the  field  machinery-  of  the  Council 
have  been  very  fully  outlined  by  FrajJflin 
K.  Lane,  Secretary-  of  the  Interior  and 
Chairinan  of  the  Field  Division  of  the 
Council,  in  a  memorandum  to  the  state 
county-  and  community-  organizations  in 
which  he  said:  ’ 

In  reorganizing  the  community  coundk  of 
defense  on  a  peace  basis  it  should  be  plainly 
pointed  out  to  the  various  local  units  tliatthe>- 
will  become  the  final  residuum  of  the  great  de¬ 
fense  system  built  up  during  the  war,  and  will 
o|)erate  largely  on  the  basis  of  the  old  New  En¬ 
gland  town  meeting,  and  that  in  just  as  far  as 
they  carry  on  their  work  on  a  nonpartisan,  non¬ 
sectarian  and  wholly  American  basis  will  their 
efforts  be  successful,  but  that  if  any  form  of 
partisanship  is  allowed  to  creep  into  their  or¬ 
ganizations.  they-  can  only  be  weakened 
thereby  and  the  success  of  their  efforts  endan¬ 
gered. 

The  first  and  greatest  task  of  an  organized 
community  is  to  study  its  community  prob¬ 
lems  as  a  whole  and  then  to  see  that  each  prob¬ 
lem  is  adequately-  taken  care  of  by  some  par¬ 
ticular  agency-,  or  by  the  creation  of  a  new 
agency,  or  through  direct  action  by-  the  com¬ 
munity. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  Washington  to 
instruct  councils  as  to  their  duties;  but  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  suggestion  bear  in  mind  always  the  cen¬ 
tral  fact,  that  the  permanent,  nonpartisan 
community  council  is  the  best  means  at  hand 
for  presetA-ing  in  the  national  interest  the  superb 
cooperation  and  unity-  which  has  been  one  of 
the  great  assets  of  the  war  to  .\meiica. 

The  Council’s  program  for  caring  for  re¬ 
turning  soldiers  and  for  all  similar  work  is 
based  entirely  upon  developing  a  mutual 
understanding,  a  mutual  effort,  and  a  mu¬ 
tual  aid  to  the  solution  of  all  of  those  vexing 
problems  with  which  we  arc  faced  in  our 
readjustment  period.  But  where  day  after 
day  representatives  of  capital,  of  labor,  and 
the  neutral  mass  of  our  people  sit  upon  local 
community  boards,  on  which,  in  the  past, 
they  have  acted  as  conciliators,  as  arbitra¬ 
tors,  as  investigators  and  judges,  where 
each,  through  patriotism,  has  learned  to 
look  upon  the  other  side  of  the  shield,  and 
when  looking  he  has  learned — there  is  a 
beginning,  but  not  the  end  of  the  “shap'ing 
and  the  training  of  this  nation.” 


Pay  Y  our  Xeackers 


ByP\  il under  P.  CJaxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 


EDUC.\TI0N  of  the  right  kind  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance  for  the  indiA-idual.  for  society, 
and  for  the  State,  and  in  recent  decades  the 
more  progressive  countries  have  pro\-ided 
the  means  for  some  degree  of  education  for 
all  or  most  of  their  children,  but  nowhere 
has  public  education  been  supported  in 
more  than  a  half-hearted  way.  In  the 
United  States  we  have  boasted  much  of 
our  schools  and  colleges,  but  we  have  paid 
teachers  in  elementary  schools  more  poorly 
than  any  other  class  of  public  serv’ants, 
more  poorly  than  skilled,  and  even  more 
poorly  than  unskilled,  laborers,  and  high- 
school  and  college  teachers  more  poorly- 
than  men  and  w-omen  of  the  other  profes¬ 
sions  requiring  any-  high  degree  of  prepa¬ 
ration.  The  average  annual  salary-  of 


teachers  in  the  United  States  in  1910  was 
five  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars. 
Many  thousands  received  less  than  two 
hundred  dollars  for  the  school  y-ear  and 
many  less  than  is  paid  the  sheriff  or  jailer 
in  rural  communities  for  feeding  prisoners 
two  meals  a  day-  in  the  county  jail,  and 
the  jailers  have  the  further  advantage  of 
not  having  to  pay  for  house  rent,  fuel, 
light,  attendance  of  physicians,  etc.,  and 
they  are  seldom  asked  for  contributions  to 
the  missionary-  fund. 

Not  only-  have  w-e  paid  shamefully-  low- 
salaries.  just  as  low  as  would  hire  any  kind 
of  teacher,  but  we  have  been  content  in  too 
many-  cases  w’ith  the  kind  of  teachers  these 
low-  salaries  would  buy- — content,  even  if  w-e 
have  gtumbled.  Half  the  teachers  in  the 
United  States  have  had  little  or  no  profes¬ 


sional  instruction  and  training,  and  too 
many  of  them  less  general  education  than 
is  necessary-  as  a  foundation  for  profes¬ 
sional  preparation.  .\s  a  result  of  the  lack 
of  professional  education  and  professional 
preparation,  scores  of  thousands  leave  the 
schools  for  occupations  in  which  they  can 
make  more  money.  As  a  result  more  than 
half  the  teachers  do  not  remain  in  school 
long  enough  to  acquire  the  skill  that  comes 
from  experience. 

In  the  world  to  come  after  the  war,  edu¬ 
cation  will  count  as  never  before.  --VU  the 
w’orld  will  be  close  together,  and  competi¬ 
tion,  even  if  it  should  be  chiefly  the  com¬ 
petition  of  cooperation,  will  be  fiercer  than 
we  have  ever  known.  There  will  ^  liffl® 
place  for  uneducated  peoples  or  individ¬ 
uals.  It  is  easy  to  see,  even  now,  how  the 


sundards  of  the  past  will  no  longer  suffice. 
Ourindefinite  courses  of  study  and  slipshod 
methods  will  be  wholly  inadequate.  They 
can  be  made  better  only  by  teachers  edu- 
ated  and  trained  for  their  work  and  de- 
\-oted  to  it  as  a  profession  for  life,  but  we 
mav  not  expect  such  teachers  for  all  the 
schiwls  at  the  prices  now  paid.  Though 
the  average  of  salaries  has  increased  some¬ 
what  since  1916,  this  increase  has  been  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  and  in  wages  pmid  for  other  forms 
of  service.  Compared  with  these  the  pay 
of  teachers  is  much  less  now  than  it  was  in 
1916.  Tens  of  thousands  of  them,  among 
these  many  of  the  best,  are  leaving  the 
schoolrooms  for  clerical  positions  or  for 
work  in  industrial  plants,  and  their  places 
are  being  filled  by  those  of  less  prepara¬ 
tion  and  less  experience. 

There  is  only  one  remedy — Better  Pay. 
In  this  country  we  measure  values  by 
money.  Right  or  wrong,  this  is  true.  We 
have  formed  the  habit  of  paying  for  things 
as  we  value  them,  and  of  selling  even  our 
labor  and  time  in  the  dearest  market. 

If  we  would  meet  the  demands  of  educa- 


IF  WE  are  to  believe  Mr.  Stephen  C. 

Mason,  President  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Manufacturers,  then  President 
Wilson  was  mistaken  when  he  predicted 
that  the  men  in  the  trenches  will  not  return 
to  the  economic  serfdom  that  prevailed 
before  the  war.  Mr.  Mason  predicts  that 
the  return  of  the  fighting  men  will  make 
the  supply  of  labor  exceed  demand  and 
“once  more  wages  will  drop  to  a  normal  and 
reasonable  level.” 

There  is  no  disputing  that  there  is  grave 
danger  that  Mr.  Mason  is  right,  although 
one  must  have  queer  ideas  of  reason  and 
justice  who  would  speak  of  a  rate  of  wages 
as  "reasonable”  that  left  to  the  great  body 
of  those  who  received  them  but  a  bare 
living.  Unless  something  is  done  to  open 
more  jobs  to  the  returning  soldiers,  there 
will  once  more  be  an  army  of  unemployed, 
and  the  struggle  for  permission  to  earn 
one’s  living  must  depress  wages  to  the 
former 'level.  But  why  should  not  some¬ 
thing  be  done  to  increase  jobs?  There  was 
in  fact  no  excuse  for  the  old  economic  serf¬ 
dom.  Its  existence  consituted  an  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  statesmanship  that  prevailed. 
Its  reestablishment  will  be  criminal.  In  a 
country  with  natural  resources  so  exten¬ 
sive  that  the  present  population  could  not 
make  use  of  all  if  it  would,  why  should  the 
creators  of  wealth  be  condemned  to  pov¬ 
erty?  “When  there  are  in  any  country',” 
said  Thomas  Jefferson,  “uncultivated 
lands  and  unemployed  poor,  it  is  clear  that 
the  laws  of  property  have  been  so  far  ex¬ 
tended  as,  to  violate  natural  right.  The 
earth  was  given  to  man  to  labor  and  live 
upon.”  Jefferson  was  an  authority  on 
democracy.  He  would  not  consider  a  war 
won  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy 
which  ended  without  making  impossible 
a  situation  where  there  are  “uncultivated 
lands  and  unemployed  poor.” 

It  must  be  said  that  some  of  our  states¬ 
men  recognize  this  situation.  We  have 
still  some  Jeffersonians  left.  Secretary’  of 
the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane  would  make 
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tion  in  the  world  to  come  after  the  war,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  pay  our  teachers  on  an 
average  of  at  least  twice  as  much  as  we  pay 
them  now.  This  means  that  levies  and 
appropriations  for  schools  must  be  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent,  more  than  they  are 
now.  It  would  be  better  still  if  we  made 
them  a  full  hundred  per  cent,  larger  than  at 
present.  Within  reasonable  limits  the  larger 
the  investment  in  education  the  larger 
will  be  not  only  the  total  return  but  also 
the  percentage  of  profit  on  the  investment. 

President  Eliot  once  said  that  the  cost  of 
education  of  a  boy  or  girl  from  birth  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age  should  be  not  less 
than  the  cost  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 
Measured  by  this  standard  our  expenditures 
for  education  are  almost  inconsiderable. 

The  teacher  makes  the  school,  and.  like 
any  other  creator,  makes  it  in  his  own  image 
and  likeness.  In  a  very  real  sense  the 
teacher  is  the  school,  and  the  school  will 
never  do  better  and  seldom  worse  than  the 
teacher.  A  poor  teacher  is  dear  at  any 
price.  A  good  deacher  is  cheap  a£  any 
price.  Let  us  demand  as  teachers  in  our 
schools  men  and  women  of  good  native 

Land  and  Liberty 

By  Samuel  ^anziger 

farmers  of  the  returning  soldiers,  putting 
them  upon  the  desert  and  swamp  lands  that 
still  remain  in  possession  of  the  Federal 
government.  He  would  first  irrigate  or 
drain  these  lands  and  then  sell  them  to  the 
soldiers  on  the  instalment  plan.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  William  B.  Wilson  recom¬ 
mends  a  much  better  plan.  He  would  not 
sell  the  lands!  He  would  have  title  re¬ 
main  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  and 
thus  prevent  the  extension  of  property  into 
violation  of  natural  rights.  He  sees  what 
his  colleague.  Secretary  Lane,  seems  to  hav’e 
overlook^:  that  the  states  settled  unde- 
the  Homestead  Act  have  become  hot¬ 
beds  of  landlordism.  Less  than  thirty 
years  ago  Oklahoma  was  almost  an  unset¬ 
tled  wilderness.  It  became  overnight  a 
commonwealth  of  independent  small  pro- 
piietors.  Five  years  elapsed  before  these 
owners  could  legally  part  with  their  titles. 
What  has  happened  since  then?  Okla¬ 
homa  shares  taiay  with  Texas  the  doubt¬ 
ful  distinction  of  hav’ing  the  greatest  per¬ 
centage  of  tenant  farmers  in  the  United 
States.  In  its  investigation  of  conditions 
the  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations 
found  there  examples  of  rack-renting  that 
could  never  have  been  excelled  in  Ireland. 
Secretary’  Wilson  would  avoid  a  repetition 
of  such  a  disaster.  He  would  lease  the 
lands  to  the  settlers,  shutting  out  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  speculation  through  provisions 
for  periodical  revaluations  that  would  take 
for  public  use  the  entire  rental  value  of  the 
bare  land,  but  leave  the  settler  in  absolute 
ownership  of  all  improvements.  He  would 
have  these  improvements  exempt  from  tax¬ 
ation  by  either  state  or  Federal  govern¬ 
ments.  Thus  the  settlers  would  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  the  most  complete  use 
possible  of  their  holdings.  They  would  have 
no  opportunity  to  appropriate  wealth  pro¬ 
duced  by  others  w’ithout  adequate  return. 
But  they  would  be  assured  the  entire  prod¬ 
uct  of  their  own  labor. 

While  the  United  States  has  delayed 
adoption  of  Secretary  Wilson’s  suggestion, 
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ability’,  well  educated  and  well  trained. 
Then  let  us  pay  them  enough  to  keep  them 
until  they  have  gained  the  pow’er  and  skill 
that  can  come  only  from  long  and  success¬ 
ful  experience. 

The  burdens  of  the  war  are  large  and  we 
shall  be  taxed  to  meet  the  continued  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  w’ar  far  beyond  our  dreams  of 
taxation,  but  this  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  an  excuse  for  not  increasing  the 
pay’  of  teachers  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  and  levying  the  taxes  necessary  for 
this.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  be  seen  as 
one  of  the  reasons  for  doing  whatever  may 
be  necessary  to  make  our  schools  fully  effi¬ 
cient  in  every  way.  Boys  and  girls  edu¬ 
cated  in  them  must,  by  their  knowledge  and 
skill,  make  the  money  necessary  to  pay  the 
interest  and  the  principal  of  our  war  debts. 

In  every  state  and  city  of  the  United 
States  the  people  shoxild  see  to  it  that  their 
representatives  in  state  legislatures  and 
city  councils  make  full  and  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  for  their  schools,  and  levy  taxes 
sufficient  to  pay  the  teachers  a-  living 
wage — enough  to  insure  that  the  best  will 
be  kept  in  the  schools. 


the  Australian  state  of  Queensland  has  en¬ 
acted  legislation  along  that  line. 

Even  Secretary  Wilson’s  suggestion  is 
far  from  complete  or  ideal.  It  would  not 
open  up  the  best  unused  land,  but  only 
what  still  remains  of  the  public  domain. 
It  would  open  opportunities  for  farmers 
only,  or  for  those  who  wish  to  become  such. 
That  would,  to  be  sure,  relieve  the  pressure 
in  the  cities  by  encouraging  an  exodus  into 
the  country.  But  it  would  still  leave  in 
the  hands  of  private  monopolists  the  valu¬ 
able  unused  or  inadequately  used  city  lots, 
mining  lands,  rights  of  way,  sites  of  docks 
and  wharves  and  other  natural  resources. 
Complete  and  ideal  reform  w’ould  force  the 
holders  of  these  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  them  or  let  others  who  may  desire  do 
so.  That  is  the  way  to  make  return  to  eco¬ 
nomic  serfdom  forever  impossible.  Upon 
its  adoption  or  rejection  depends  the  failure 
or  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Mason’s  prophecy. 

.\nd  let  it  be  said  that  disaster  can  not  be 
averted,  as  Mr.  Mason  suggests,  through 
personal  economy  and  thrift.  As  long  as 
but  comparatively  few  indmduals  practise 
these  virtues,  it  is  possible  for  these  excep¬ 
tional  ones  to  save  themselves.  But  let 
the  practise  become  general  and  then  it 
will  make  possible  working  for  lower  wages, 
and  with  more  men  than  jobs,  wages  must 
fall  to  a  lower  level  than  would  be  the 
case  if  most  men  insisted  on  living 
extravagantly. 

Mr.  Mason  presents  as  another  reason 
for  reduction  of  wages  competition  for 
foreign  markets.  If  one  did  necessitate 
the  other,  it  would  be  far  better  to  let  the 
foreign  markets  go.  But  where  has  Mr. 
Mason  been  all  these  years  that  he  does 
not  know  that  .American  goods  have  been 
sold  in  neutral  markets  in  successful  com¬ 
petition  with  the  products  of  lower-wage 
countries? 

The  w’aming  that  Mr.  Mason  sounds 
should  not  go  unheeded.  He  has  shown 
how,  in  one  important  respect,  we  may  fail 
to  make  the  world  a  decent  place  to  live  in. 
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For  White 
Canvas  Shoes 


Other  cake  and  liquid  shoe  cleaners  are  gray  when  first  applied, 
so  that  you  cannot  tell  whether  your  shoes  are  completely  covered 
until  after  you  have  allowed  them  to  dry.  Then  very  often  you 
must  go  over  them  again  in  order  to  dress  the  places  not  properly 
covered  on  the  first  application.  But  Kelly’s  cake  cleaner  is 
White  Right  Off,  so  that  you  can  know  at  once  just  how  much  of 
the  shoes  you  have  dressed. 

You  can  afford  to  pay  thirty-five  cents  for  it.  It  will  last  enough 
longer  than  cheaper  articles,  be  so  much  more  convenient  and  give 
so  much  greater  satisfaction  that  you  will  never  use  any  other 
white  canvas  cleaner  once  you  have  bought  a  package  of  WHITE- 
RIGHTOFF. 

Sold  at  the  best  shoe  dealers  and  shoe-shine  parlors. 


GEO.  J.  KELLY  CO. 


510  Washington  Street 


Lynn,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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‘Ike  CRUSADE 


liquor.  He  dared  not  refuse  openly,  but 
^bbied.  He  offered  to  sign  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  make  only  “legal  sales,”  reserving 
the  right  to  decide  for  himself  what  con¬ 
stituted  “legal  sales.”  All  the  evidence  is 
that  Dunn  was  advised  as  to  what  course 
to  pursue  by  his  favorite  prescription- 
counter  drinkers. 

Dunn  was  not  a  particularly  bad  man, 
but  he  became  stubborn  and  he  was 
backed  by  the  men  who  believed  that 
“woman’s  place  is  the  home.”  The  saloon 
men.  who  were  at  the  point  of  yielding  to 
the  moral  pressure,  stiffened  their  defense 
when  Dunn  refused  to  sign  the  agreement, 
and  took  the  stand  that  they  would  go 
out  of  business  when  Dunn  agreed  to 
quit  selling  liquor.  Their  stand,  of  course, 
was  a  mere  quibble,  but  it  served  to 
unite  the  saloon  forces  and  their  sympa¬ 
thizers.  The  fight  centered  upon  Dunn’s 
drug-store. 

Our  modern  suffragettes  perhaps  im¬ 
agine  that  they  are  doing  some  new  things, 
but  there  is  nothing,  from  picketing  to 
peaceable  boycotting,  that  these  Hillsboro 
women  did  not  invent  and  try  out.  Dunn’s 
place  was  one  of  the  favorite  drinking- 
places  of  the  “aristocrats”  who  consider^ 
themselves  too  good  to  patronize  the  com¬ 
mon  saloons.  These  men  did  not  dare  op¬ 
pose  the  movement  openly,  especially  as 
many  of  them  had  wives  and  daughters  in 


{Conlinued  from  page  6j) 

the  crusade,  but  they  gave  Dunn  their 
moral  support  and  promised  him  their 
financial  support,  most  of  them  failing  to 
make  good  finally.  The  best  legal  talent 
in  the  village  and  state  was  summoned  to 
aid  Duim. 

After  the  fight  centered  upon  Duim’s 
store,  the  women  marched  daily  to  that 
place  and  held  prayer-meetings  on  the  side¬ 
walk  and  sang  about  persons  whose  sins 
were  scarlet,  but  who  might  yet  be  saved, 
and  about  sinners  losing  all  their  guilty 
stains. 

Dunn  obtained  a  temporary  injunction 
restraining  the  women  from  singing  and 
praying  or  exhorting  on  the  sidewalk. 
Being  law-abiding  women  they  obeyed  the 
injunction,  but  during  the  night  they  and 
the  men  who  were  backing  them  in  the 
crusade,  erected  a  tabernacle  of  planks  and 
canvas  in  the  street  at  the  edge  of  the  side¬ 
walk  directly  in  front  of  the  drug-store 
door  and  in  the  morning  they  marched  up 
the  street,  entered  the  tabernacle  and  gave 
Mr.  Dunn  an  enjoyable  morning.  Dunn 
at  once  applied  to  the  courts  and  secured  a 
temporary  injimction  festraining  the  wo¬ 
men  from  “using  for  praying,  singing,  ex¬ 
horting  or  for  any  other  purpose  a  certain 
plank -and -canvas  structure  erected  on 
High  Street  in  front  of  the  drug-store  of 
W.  H.  H.  Dunn.” 

That  night  the  structure  was  tom  down 


and  removed,  and  the  women  peaceably 
picketed  both  front  and  back  doors.  Duim 
brought  suit  for  damages  and  the  case 
proved  to  be  the  one  on  which  the  entire 
crusade  hinged.  Duim  had  pledged  him¬ 
self  to  make  only  “legal  sales,”  and  while 
waiting  for  the  case  to  be  heard  the  women 
gathered  evidence  and  indicted  him  in 
eight  cases  of  illegal  sales. 

The  first  saloon  to  surrender  was  the  bar 
in  the  Ellicott  House,  the  hotel  owner  sym¬ 
pathizing  with  the  movement,  but  com¬ 
plaining  bitterly  that  his  trade  suffered. 
The  second  surrender  was  more  striking. 
There  was  a  man  named  Joe  Lance,  who 
kept  one  of  the  worst  places  then  in  the 
village,  a  basement  saloon  called  “The 
Lava  Bed.”  It  had  been  overlooked  in 
the  first  two  days  of  the  crusade,  then  one 
of  the  women  discovered  it  and  the  band 
descended  into  it,  knelt  in  the  sawdust  on 
the  floor  and  prayed.  Lance  gave  his 
promise  to  them  to  close  the  place  and 
asked  what  he  should  do  to  earn  a  living 
for  his  family.  The  women  agreed  to  fi¬ 
nance  him  in  a  new  business,  established 
him  in  the  fish  business  and  the  entire 
patronage  of  the  workers  was  turned  to 
him. 

With  these  two  defections  the  saloon 
men  began  to  weaken.  On  December 
twenty-seventh,  three  drug-stores,  two 
hotels  and  one  saloon  had  capitulated  and 


TH2  STATS  OP  OHIO,  HIGHLAMD  COUNTY,  3S. 


To  William  ScoU,  Mrs.  William  Scott,  John  A.  Smith,  Jaae  Smith.  Mrs.  P.  Anna  Evans,  Caroline  Miller,  William  Trimble,  Martha 
Trimble,  Charlotte  D  Sams,  W,  0.  Collins;  Catharlna  Collius,  John  M.  Boyd,  Mrs.  John  M.  Buy.l.  Reese  GriSltli,  Mrs.  Reece  Griffith, 
Jonah  langicy,  Mt<.  Jonah  Langley,  William  Hoyt,  Mrs.  William  Hoyt,  Wash.  Doggett,  Mrs.  Wash.  Doiraatt,  W.  P.  Bernard,  Mary 
Bernard,  James  H.  Thompson,  Elisa  J.  Thompson,  Stacey  Foraker,  Mrs.  Stacey  Foraker,  Mrs.  Nancy  Van  Pelt,  William  Barry,  Sarah 
Barry,  Emily  Dill,  J.  J.  Brown,  Ella  Brown,  James  Brown,  Mrs.  James  Brown,  Richard  Evans,  Elizabeth  Evans,  T.  8.  Cowden,  Mrs. 
T.  8.  Cowden,  W.  J.  MeSurely,  Mrs.  W.  J.  MoSurely,  J.  J.  McDowell,  Sarah  McDowell,  Philip  Jeans,  Sarah  Jeans,  James  Patterson, 
Ellen  Patterson,  Samuel  Clayton.  Aaa  Haynes.  Mrs.  Asa  Haynes,  Jonathan  Van  Pelt,  J.  '>.  Heistand,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Heistand,  Mrs.  Van 
Dokkum,  John  H.  Jolly,  Anna  Jolly,  Marshall  Nelson,  Samoel  Amen,  Mrs.  Samuel  Amen,  E.  Carson,  Mrs.  E.  Carson,  J.  L.  Boardmsu, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Boardmaii,  George  Glascoe^  Mrs.  George  Glascock,  Lewia  Ambrose,  Mrs.  Lewis  Ambrose.  Danl.  Murphy.  Mrs.  Daniel  Mur. 

Sly,  Thomas  Miller,  Mrs.  £.  Miller,  Hi»h  Swearingen,  Mrs.  Hugh  Swearingen,  £.  Grand-Girard.  Mrs.  E;  Grand-Girard;  H.  Foraker, 
rs.  H.  Foraker,  George  Stevens,  Mrs.  Gwrge  Stevens,  Jacob  Sayler,  Mrs.  Jacob'  Sayler,  J.  S.  Ervin,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Ervin,  W.  H.  Glenn, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Glenn,  J.  P.  Nelson,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Nelson,  Beni.  Conard,  Mrs.  Benj.  Couard,  A.  O.  Matthews,  Mrs.  Margarett  Matthews,  J.  K. 
Pickering,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Pickering,  Hardin  ^odea,  Mrs.  Hardin  Rhodes.  Burch  Foraker,  Mrs.  Burch  Fura<er,  Lewis  McKibben,.  Mrs. 
Uwis  McKibben,  Josiah  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Josisb  Stevenson,  8.  W.  Creed.  -Mrs.  Mary  Creed,  Ri  L.  Seibert,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Seibert.  Joseph 
Glascock.  Mrs.  Joseph  Glascock, ,J.  S.  Black,  Sarah  Black,  Thomas  Barry,  Mrs.  L.  Barry,  Samuel  Hibben,  Margaret  Hibben,  H.  8.  Ful¬ 
lerton,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Fullerton,  Thomas  Rogers,  Mrs.  Thomas  Rogeis,  Margaret  Van  Winkle,  John  West,  -Mrs.  John  West.  Mary  Fenner, 
HL  S.  Scarborough,  Emma  S^rborongh,  T.  Q.  Hbggard,  Mrs.  T.  O.  Hoggard,  W,  G.  Richards;  J,  C.  Norton,  Mrs  J.  C.  Norton,  J.  Mer. 
klf,  C.  B.  Miller,  O.  J.  Eckley,  E.  L.  Perris,  Lalla  Ferris,  N.  B.  Oirduer.  John  Matthews,  J.  M.  Barrere,  T  9.  Patton,  B.  J.  Harris,  J. 
C.  Grew,  Dr.  Spees,  Warren  Johnson,  Isaac  Bennett,  Samuel  Wilson,  N.  T.  Ayrea,  P  Harsha,  F.  F.  Kibler,  Maria  Stuart,  Rachel  Con¬ 
erd,  SalTle  Stevenson,  Maggie  Bowles.  Clara  Rhoades,  Anna  C.  Wilson,  Jeunie  Harris,  Emma  Grand-Girard,  Libbie  Kirby.  Mollie  Van 
Emily  Grand-Girard  Ella  Dill.  Laura  Rockhold,  Alice  Spcece.  Kate  Trimble.  Alia;  Boardman,  Fielding  Shepherd,  R.  R.  Allen, 
Flora  Ellifrit*,  Rev  .1.  H.  Ely,  Jennie  Stockton.  Patrick  Weaver,  L.  Detwiler.  Amna  Evans 


^0  the  ^heri/f'  of  ^ifihtand  ^ountn,  0hio.  (ftreetiiif^  ; 


You  are  hereby  notified  and  warned  that  David  Johnson  and  W.  H.  H.  Dunn,  plaintiffs,  have  this  day  obtained  an  order  of  tempor. 
ary  injunction  and  a  restraining  order  in  an  action  pending  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  the  sai  I  County  of  Higiiland.  wherein  they 
are  plaiutiffs,  and  you,  the  above  named  persons,  are  defendants,  and  have  given  an  undertaking  according  to  law.  This  is  tliercfore  to 
command  you,  the  said  above  named  defendants,  each  and  all  of  you,  from  using  for  praying,  singing,  exhorting,  or  any  other  purpose, 
•  *^“0  plank  and  Canvas  structure  or  shanty,  erected  on  High  street,  in  Hillsborough,  Ohio,  in  front  of  the  drug  store  of  said  W.  H. 
"•  Dunn;  and  it  is  further  ordered  that  you.  said  defendants,  are  ordered  to  remove  the  said  structure  or  shanty  forthwith,  and  each 
and  everv  part  of  the  same,  whether  plank  or  canvas,  and  you  are  each  and  all  hereby  restraiiiel  and  enjoined  from  re-erecting  or  re- 
the  said  structure,  or  any  similar  structure,  in  said  locality  or  upon  said  street,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  said  W.  H.  H.  Dunn  ; 
and  it  is  further  ordered  that  you,  thA.8aid  defendants,  each  and  all  of  you,  are  hereby  enjoined  and  restrained  from  singing,  praying, 
®Mtlng  a  noise  and  disturbance  in  front  of  sail  drug  store  of  sii  1  W  H.  H,  0  j:in,  or  on  the  si  le  walk,  or  on  the  steps 
in  the  vicinity  thereof,  to  bis  annoyance,  or  from  trespassing  in  or  upon  his  said  premises,  or  in  any  manner  interrupting  hLs 
and  this  you  will  in  no  wise  omit  under  the  penalty  of  tlie  law. 

Witness  my  band  and  the  seal  of  said  Court  at  Hillsborough,  thi.«  Jlst  da.v  of  January.  1874 


•i  true  copif. 


i  K.  PICKERING.  Clerit 


Sheriff’ 


Facsimile  of  tlie  original  injunction  brought  hy  Dunn  against  the  crusaders. 


pHl'W  I 

nobody 

;|ii|pp  ever"^ 

Qianaes 

®  c^y 

'  RAMESES 

■  CIGARETTES 

Don  't  ask 
wAy  -  try 


Story-Writers  Wanted 

TS’OTHI>G  PAYS  lAKE  SVC- 
CKSS  IN  WHITING  FUnTON-tJ 
A  W<Hin.  WescU 
stories,  scenar.os.  and  book  IMSS.  on  com¬ 
mission  ;  we  revise  them  and  tell  vou  where 
to  Mil  thrm  SI  ORY-WKlTINCS 
taught  bv  niail.  Send  lor  our  free  booklet, 
••WHITIN<;  FOH  I’HOFIT/*  tells 

PriMtod  awd  PvMtehod 

THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

Do^t.  ftT,  litdiMapolls.  Ind. 


Housework 

lameness 


You  know  how  you  often  feel  at  the 
end  of  a  hard  day  of  household  duties 
• — tired  back  muscles,  and  perhaps  a 
wrench  from  heavy  lifting,  a  cut  from 
a  butcher-knife,  or  a  severe  bruise. 


Absorb  ineJ 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


will  give  immediate  relief.  It  is  an 
efficient  antiseptic  liniment  which 
penetrates  quickly  and  is  healing, 
cooling  and  soothing. 
Used  on  cuts  it  prevents 
infection  as  well  as  heals. 

II  Invaluable  for  sprains,  swell- 

cuts,  pains  and  wounds. 

Absorbine,  Jr.  is  a  clean, 
1-^****^^  pleasant  liniment,  and  is  safe 
to  use  under  any  circumstances. 
It  is  made  of  herbs  and  is  not 
Sy poisonous. 

$1.25  a  bottle,  at  druggists 
or  postpaid. 

A  liberal  trial  bottle  will  be  sent 
upon  receipt  of  U)  cents  in  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc., 

12  ITemple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


three  other  saloons  had  made  overtures, 
seeking  to  sell  out. 

On  that  day  the  word  came  to  Hillslx)ro 
that  the  women  of  New  Vienna,  Green¬ 
field,  \\’ilmington  and  a  dozen  other  towns 
and  villages  in  four  counties  had  risen  and 
joined  the  movement  and  that  a  saloon 
man  at  New  Vienna  had  attacked  the 
women  workers  and  had  been  manhandled  ! 
by  a  crowd.  ! 

Within  a  week  the  mov'ement  had 
spread,  gained  great  headway  in  Spring- 
field,  Dayton,  and  other  larger  towns,  and 
had  reached  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg. 
In  one  day  there  was  a  call  from  eleven 
different  cities  for  the  women  of  Hillsboro 
to  come  to  them  and  help. 

By  that  time  it  had  begun  to  dawn  upon 
the  minds  of  the  crusaders  that  the  cru-  i 
sade  was  a  thing  larger  than  they  had  im¬ 
agined.  It  swept  away  thousands  of  sa¬ 
loons  and  gained  almost  eveiyTvhere,  but  its 
success  in  Hillsboro  was  delayed  by  the 
suit  brought  by  Dunn,  who  was  secretly 
backed  by  some  of  the  politicians  and  by  a 
number  of  the  influential  men  of  the  town.  1 
Until  that  suit  was  heard  there  was  noth-  i 
ing  but  moral  pressure  to  depend  upon;  no 
law  by  which  closing  could  be  forced  and  the 
officers  both  of  the  city  and  county,  if  not 
openly  hostile,  refused  aid  to  the  women.  , 
In  spite  of  that,  the  saloons  were  closing, 
the  owners  being  unable  to  face  the  aroused 
public  opinion.  i 

.\fter  almost  three  weeks  of  daily  march¬ 
ing  and  praying,  only  Dunn  of  the  drug¬ 
store  and  three  saloons,  those  of  Ward, 
Bales  and  Uhrig,  held  out. 

•Among  the  leaders  developed  during  the 
early  days  of  the  crusade  was  Mrs.  Henry 
Foraker,  one  of  whose  sons,  Joseph  B,  For- 
aker,  afterward  was  governor  of  and  sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio.  Mrs.  Foraker  was  a  seri¬ 
ous,  almost  solemn-looking,  woman  and  as 
quiet  and  home-loving  a  woman  as  ever 
knitted  away  a  long  winter  evening  by  the  i 
fireside.  Prior  to  the  crusade  she  had  | 
been  a  church  member,  but  not  a  verj’  active  i 
worker.  ! 

One  snowy  morning  the  women  marched 
up  the  street  and  started  for  Jake  Uhrig’s 
place.  Jake  saw  them  coming,  locked  the 
doors  and  pulled  down  the  blinds. 

The  women  halted  in  front  of  the  place 
and  hesitated.  It  seemed  useless  to  pray 
before  a  closed  saloon,  but  Mrs.  Foraker, 
carrying  a  rug.  marched  up  the  steps, 
placed  the  rug  on  the  top  step  and,  kneeling 
upon  it,  placed  her  lips  close  to  the  door  ' 
and  prayed  through  the  keyhole.  ' 

The  spectacle  was  so  ludicrous  that,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  some  of  the  crusaders 
laughed,  and  as  they  marched  away,  one 
asked:  “Why  did  you  do  it?  It  looked  so 
queer.” 

:  “Well,”  said  Mrs.  Foraker  calmly, 

,  “when  a  man  locks  his  door  on  a  woman’s 
prayers,  he  is  apt  to  have  his  ear  at  the  key¬ 
hole  to  hear  what  she  has  to  say  about  it.” 

Evidently  Jake  had  his  ear  at  the  key¬ 
hole  because  before  night  he  offered  to  go 
out  of  business  if  he  would  be  insured 
against  loss. 

The  women  agreed  to  buy  his  stock  and 
fixtures.  The  next  night  the  whisky,  gin 
and  wines  were  piled  in  the  wide  public 
square  and  burned,  while  the  crusaders 
ranged  around  the  fire  and  sang.  The 
glassware  and  movable  stuff  was  pur¬ 
chased,  decorated  and  sent  all  over  the 
world  as  souvenirs  of  the  crusade.  Jake’s 
silver-mounted  cognac  bottles  are  in  Lady 


Mar>-  Heaton  Vorse  gives  you 
a  generous  share  of  it  in  her  new 
novel,  “I’ve  Come  to  Stay.”  it 
is  a  story  of  Greenwich  Village 
artist  life,  and  as  breezy  and  gay 
and  charming  as  the  perfectly 
incorrigible  and  perfectly  fas¬ 
cinating  little  girl  who  helps 
along  the  love-stoiy-  of  the  artist 
and  the  girl  from  up-town. 

PN-erj’body  delights  to  listen 
to  a  bom  stor>’-teller.  Listening 
to  stories  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  dearest  entertainments  of 
mankind.  Mrs.  Vorse  is  one  of 
those  born  story-tellers  who  can 
tell  you  about  little  Alice  Wil¬ 
loughby  going  around  the  comer 
to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  at  the 
delicatessen  shop  and  make  it 
all  dramatic  and  significant,  hu¬ 
morous  and  brilliant.  Without 
his  su.specting  it,  she  touches 
tlie  sympathy  of  the  reader  and 
makes  him  an  active  and  joyful 
partner  in  the  imaginative  un¬ 
folding  of  the  narrative. 

In  this  latest  and  gayest  story 
of  hers,  Mrs.  Vorse  displays  her 
story-telling  powers  in  their 
fullest  measure. 

“  I’ve  Come  to  Stay  ”  has  just 
been  published  by  The  Century 
Co.,  New  York  Citv,  and  is  sold  by 
all  bookstores  for  |l.25. 


45  MINUTES  FROM  BROADWi 


1*5  MOUNTAW  Pj 


Enjoy  outd<K>r  sports,  camping,  mountain] 


climbing,  motoring,  fishing,  and  bathing  in 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK  (Esta), 
MESA  VERDE  and  DENVER’S  MOUNTAIN  PARKS 

ndijthttul  ciimste,  j^cturesituc  scenery  mnJ  uniqtiC 
motor  trips  make  Color^t  a  p^ect  vacatkinlaM 


Low  .railroad  rates  In  Denver,  the  Gateway  to  13 
Naiiooal  Parks  and  32  Naucjnal  Mooumenta 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 

that  tdl  where  to  40,  what  to  and  what  it  ooMa  to 


/acation  in  the  Qdorado  Rta^ica.  Write  today. 

THE  DENVER  TOURIST  BUREAU 

$04 17lli  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 


■  A  m  AMSTUDY  at  home 

Becoino  a  lawyer.  LenBy 

trained  men  win  bichpoaitk>aa 

bif  Eucceae  in  bu8in«M  EBa 
public  life.  Greater  oppor^ 
nftiea  now  than  ever  before.  Ba 
independeot— baa  leader.  Law* 

^M  *  Sa.iSK'Io' SIO.OOO  AaaiMlI, 

Wc  yea  atep  by  step.  Yoa  caa  train  at  boA# 
dnri  spare  tfane.  We  prepare  yoo  fer  bar  exataiaa- 
tioQ  in  any  atate.  Iloiiey  refimoed  aeeordiitf  to  cm 
Bond  if  diMatiafiod.  Deerea^LL.  B. 

Thooaaada  of  eaccaaefol  :etndenu  ^ 
rwlled.  U.w  coat,  easy  terma.  Foortoen 
law  Library  if  y"U  enroll  oow.  Get  oar  vnlunble  1X0  pf 
’’law  Guide’*  V^r.ee’*  bookn  free.  Send  for  them -now. 

LaSalln  CxtnnnloN  UnKamlty,  Dnpt.  643-L  Chicag* 


XUM 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


III 


are  all  you  need  to  make  your  own 
Dustless  Dust -Cloth.  Let  the  oil 
permeate  the  cloth  thoroughly.  Re¬ 
sult,  most  efficient,  long-wearing 
Dustless  Dust-Cloth  that  picks  up 
and  holds  every  atom  of  dust. 
Banishes  the  soil  and  fingermarks  of 
eveiyday  use.  T ry  it  on  your  fine 
furniture  and  woodwork.  Makes 
the  daily  dusting  quick,  sanitary. 

3-in-One 

The  High  Quality  Household  Oil 
has  30  other  uses  in  the  home.  Read 
the  Dictionary  of  Uses  wrapped 
around  each  bottle. 

)-tB-Onc  U  told  at  til  Kood  store<i.  East  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States.  1  Sc.  2Sc  and  SOc  in  bottles : 
also  in  2Sc  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

PRFP  Liberal  sample  of  )-in-One  Oil  abd 
ri\C«Ci  Dictionary  of  Uses  free.  WRITE. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

165  CYW.  Broadway  New  York 


The  big  cheese 

consumption  of  Delineator 
families — 20  tons  daily — is 
typical  of  the  huge  amount 
of  articles  bought  by  these 
million  prosperous  house¬ 
holds.  Are*  you  telling 
the  women  “  Purchasing 
Agents”  of  these  homes 
about  your  product? 


Delineator 


Cutlciira 
For  Baby’s 
Itchy  S^n 

All  ilruggists;  Soap  25.  Oint¬ 
ment  25  and  50,  Tilcum  2S. 
5Mtnplr  each  free  ^'Oaiicva, 
Papt.  B.  Boston. 


'  Henry  Somerset’s  home  in  England  and 
Frances  Willard  used  Jake’s  bung-starter 
as  a  gavel  at  meetings  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  i 

The  surrender  of  L’hrig  broke  the  resis- ! 
tance  of  the  saloon  men.  The  crusaders.  • 
suspecting  all  was  not  well,  hatl  picketecl 
the  back  doors  of  the  Ward-Bales  places, 
and  the  men  gave  up. 

'  Finally,  after  long  delay,  Dunn’s  suit  was 
heard,  May  17,  187.).  The  crusaders  met 
at  the  church  and  marchcHl,  two  by  two, 
i  singing,  into  the  court-house.  In  the 
prayer-meeting.  Mrs.  Foraker  had  prayed 
that  the  “tongues  of  the  ungodly  shoulcl  l)e 
confused.’’  A  great  array  of  legal  talent 
had  been  sent  to  aid  Dunn,  and  the  senior 
bwyer  was  near-sighted.  During  his  ar- 
!  gument  he  was  forced  several  times  to  find 
!  his  glasses  and  he  had  placed  them  in 
!  their  case  upon  the  table,  when  Mrs. 

'  Thompson’s  little  dog.  Busy  Bee.  spied 
them,  crept  forward,  seized  the  case  in  his 
mouth  and  bore  it  away.  | 

The  lawyer  reached  for  his  glasses^  to 
read  some  authority,  grew  confused,  stam¬ 
mered  and  finished  weakly,  whereupon 
;  Mrs.  Foraker  leaned  over  and  said  to  Mrs. 

'  Thompson:  “Eliza,  I’m  afraid  I  prayed  a 
little  mite  too  hard.’’ 

\  Dunn  proved  that,  because  of  the  cru¬ 
sade,  he  had  lost  the  sale  of  a  gallon  of  coal- 
oil  and  a  box  of  pills,  and  the  women  were 
i  found  guilty  of  technical  trespass.  The  de¬ 
cision  failed  to  satisfy  either  side  and  the 
case  was  carried  to  a  higher  court,  but  Ix*- 
;  fore  it  could  be  heard,  Dunn  was  bankrupt 
j  and  the  case  never  was  decided.  In  fact, 

;  during  the  entire  crusade  in  hundreds  of 
'  towns  and  villages  only  one  decision  on 
the  straight  question  of  the  right  of  the , 
women  to  pray  and  sing  ever  was  given  and 
that  was  in  their  favor. 

With  the  saloons  driven  out.  the  Hills¬ 
boro  crusade,  as  such,  ended.  The  women 
formed  a  permanent  organization,  cstah- 1 
lished  headquarters  and  prepared  to  defend 
the  ground  they  had  won.  Their  move¬ 
ment  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  at  a 
convention  held  in  Cleveland  in  1874,  to 
which  the  leaders  of  the  crusade  in- every 
town  were  summoned. 

Moral  force  had  closed  the  Hillslroro 
saloons,  but  within  a  short  time  politics 
I  entered  into  the  situation.  The  Dow  law, 

I  which  was  hailerl  as  a  great  temfK-rance 
I  victory,  established  local  option  and  the 
'  Wets  saw  their  chance.  They  were  beaten 
'  in  their  first  test,  hut  with  the  political 
j  machinery  in  action  they  votetl  the  saloons 
1  back  upon  the  village, 
i  In  my  boyhood,  Hillsl)oro  was  the  hard- 
j  est  drinking  town  I  ever  have  seen,  and 
I  Saturday  nights  and  Stock  Sale  days 
I  brought  scenes  worse  than  Cripple  Creek 
!  in  the  first  gold  rush.  The  town  was 
;  thronged  with  drunken  men. 
j  The  experience  taught  the  people  a  new 
!  lesson.  The  temperance  workers  in  Hills¬ 
boro,  as  in  the  whole  country,  discovered 
i  finally  that  they  could  not  make  the  C nited 
I  States  dr>'  by  prayer  and  persuasion,  and  in 
I  1892,  they  went  into  politics,  united  Ixhind 
,  the  .^nti-Saloon  League,  and  won.  On  the 
day  the  United  States  banishes  booze  for¬ 
ever  they  are  planning  a  celebration  in  the 
quaint,  peaceful  town  down  among  the 
,  Ohio  River  hills,  k  score  of  the  surviving 
crusaders  will  march  and  sing  “Give  to  the 
Winds  Thy  Fears.”  But  there  will  not  be 
one  of  the  liquor- sellers  among  those  pres¬ 
ent.  They  are  all  dead. 


“Here’s  Where  We 
Got  Our  Start” 


“Look,  Nell— this  coupon  f  Remember 
the  night  you  urged  me  to  send  it  in  to 
Scranton?  Then  how  happy  we  were 
when  I  came  home  with  the  news  of  my 
first  promotion  ?  We  owe  it  all,  Nell,  my 
place  as  Manager,  our  home,  our  com- 
lorts— to  this  coupon.” 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  now 
know  the  ioy  of  happy,  prosperous  homes 
because  tn^  let  the  International  Corre¬ 
spondence  Schools  prepare  them  in  their 
spare  time  for  bigger  work.  You  will  find 
them  in  dty,  town  and  country— in  office, 
factory,  shop,  store,  mine  and  mUl,  on 
farms  and  on  railroads. 


There  are  clerks  who  became  Advertising  Man- 
airers.  Salesmen  and  Executives ;  carpenters  who 
became  Architects  and  Contractors:  mechanics 
who  became  Enarineers  and  Electrical  Experts : 
men  and  boys  who  rose  from  nothing  at  all  to 
splendid  responsible  positions. 

More  than  a  million  men  and  women  in  the  last  28 
years  have  advanced  themselves  in  position  and 
salary  throuab  I.  C.  S.  help.  Over  100,000  are  study¬ 
ing  riffht  now.  You  can  join  them  and  set  in  line 
for  promotion. 

The  first  step  to  success  in  the  I.  C.  S.  way  is  to 
choose  your  career  from  this  list  and  mark  and 
mail  this  coupon  here  and  now. 
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iNTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  2643,  SCRANTON,  PA. 
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Copy  this  Sketch 

and  li-t  me  st-e  w  hat  you  can 
do  will)  it.  Many  of  the  suc- 
ri-SHful  newspapiT  artists  of 
today  eamini;  from  $30.(X)  to 
or  more  per  week  were 
trained  by  my  course  of  p«T- 
sonal  individual  lessons  by 
mail.  PICTURE  CHARTS 
make  oriKinal  drawing  easy 
to  learn.  Send  sketch  of 
Uncle  Sam  with  ftc  in  stamps 
(nr  sample  Picture  Chart,  list  of 
successful  students,  examples  of  their  work  and  evidence 
of  what  you  too  can  accomplish.  PUase  state  your  age. 

^Re  Landon  School 

of  CARTOONING  and  ILLUSTRATING 

1230  Schofiald  Bldf.  Clavaland,  Ohio 
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A  TRAILING  DESTROYER 

-  {Continued  from  page  jo)  - 


AS  you  drink  in  the  exquis- 
^  ite  melody  of  "IV/ten  You  ^ 
r  Look  in  the  Heart  of  a  Rose" — as  1 
the  charming  words  etch  them¬ 
selves  deep  in  your  heart — you  “feel 
Rood  all  over”  with  a  happy  spirit  that  inev¬ 
itably  brinRS  a  smile,  a  warm  heart  and  a 
Rood  nature.  "  When  You  Look 
i  in  the  Heart  of  a  Rose”  is  an  in- 
L  imitable  blend  of  wonderful 
\  melody  and  beautiful  words. 

\  It  is  the  sonR  __hit  of  that 
, bifi  show  hit,  "The  Better  ^ 

’■  'Ole”  famous  all  over 
.America. 

Q«t  It  from  your  dMl*r 
for  your  homo  piano, 
talking  machino 
or  playor 

(  WHEN  YOU  LOOK  IN  THE  HEART  OF  A  ROSE 


Dear*  lit- Ue  rose,  with  jour  heart  oC  gol<lt  >  j 
Dear  bt-tle  rose,  nuj  jour  pe  -  tala  fold,  ^  | 

My  ae-cret  svcH  I  will  trust  you  to  keep,  ^  1 


Deep  in  your  heart  *twill  re  •  pose _  ^ 

CayrrlflilMCllXIXbTLM.I^ut.lAe.  •  , 


Your  Investment 
Opportunities 

under  the 

Reconstruction  Period 

The  foundations  of  many  future  fortunes 
are  beinR  laid  throuRh  the  judicious  pur¬ 
chase  of  dependable  securities  at  prevailinR 
low  prices.  Every  indication  points  to 
hiRher  levels  fur  meritorious  stocks  and 
bonds. 

A  twenty  paRe  publication  issued  fort- 
niRhtly  citinR  unusual  opportunities  in  the 
stock  market,  free  upon  request.  Write  for 
4  EM.  includinR  our  copyriRhted  booklet 
describinR  "The  Twenty  Payment  Plan,” 
the  oriRinal  easy-payment  method  of  ac- 
quirinR  Rood  values. 

^  Investment  Securities  ^ 

t40  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Elective  Accoan^ts  command  bif  utarieo.  Thousanda  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2, 5110  Certifi^  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earnuiB  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
aparc  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi¬ 
tions.  Knowledge  of  bookkee^nc  unnecessary  to  becin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ur^itund  u^  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
supervision  of  WilliarnTB.  Castenholt.  A.  M.,  O.  P.  A..  Former 
I  omp^dler  and  Ins^ctor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  s 
statr  of  P.  A  s,  mcludmE  members  of  the  American  Institute  or 
Ac^ntanta.  Ixm  tuiUon  fee-easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor-' 
mation  and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 


Ac^ntanta.  Ixm  tuition  fee-easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor-* 
mation  and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Sail*  Cxtansion  Univaralty,  Dapt.  e43-HA,  Chicago 

**The  Worid's  Greatest  Extension  University” 

AGENTS  MAKE  $50  WEEKlV 

selling  Accident  and  Sickness  Policies  for  $10  yearly.  Pays 
fS.OjUdeath,  increasing  to  also  $25  weekly  l^nefit  for 
accident  or  sickness.  Quick  claim  settlements.  Permanent 
income  from  renewals.  #l(KM>0iiaeposited  with  State.  Address 

Insuremce  Co..  Dept.  R,  Newark,  N.  J. 


dismayed  him.  He  tried  to  summon  it  to 
him;  but  instead  of  feeling  it  come,  he 
was  rehearsing  to  himself  the  excuse  he 
would  make  to  his  superiors  in  his  report — 
Surely  they  would  not  blame  him  under 
these  conditions.  He  imagined  relating 
it  all  to  Genevra.  She  would  not  blame 
him;  he  could  see  her,  as  she  listened, 
shuddering  only  for  him.  Her  fingers— 
he  could  feel  them  suddenly  touching 
his  face  as  they  had  the  other  night. 
Xo;  she  would  not  ask  more. 

Then  who  would? 

A  blunt,  bluff  bow  was  pushing  through 
the  sea  from  the  southwest — a  steamer 
high  forward,  low  in  the  middle,  with 
funnel  and  deck-house  high  at  the  stem. 

A  lake  boat!  The  Cummings!  Wild, 
gaudy  whorls  of  camouflage  bedaubed 
her;  but  Nathan  knew  her — knew  the 
sturdy,  stubborn  set  of  her  blunt  cut¬ 
water  running  into  the  waves,  knew  the 
jerky  lift  of  her  laden  hull  and  the  slow 
descent  again,  knew  the  pattern  of  the 
streams  of  spray  dashing  over  her  as  she 
met  the  seas.  The  Glamorgan  might  be 
her  sea  name  with  registry  at  New  York; 
but  her  soul  was  the  Cummings  of  Manb- 
tee!  And  the  thing  which  was  gone  in 
Nathan— the  thing  which,  the  moment 
before,  he  had  tried  to  summon  back  and 
could  not  feel — returned  to  him;  and  he 
knew,  if  he  did  not  take  those  men  from 
the  Fosdick,  there  were  two  people  to 
whom  he  could  never  explain. 

But  the  Cummings  was  not  there  merely 
to  ask  explanations.  The  Cummings,  hav¬ 
ing  seen  the  failure  of  the  Ewen,  was  steer¬ 
ing  for  the  Fosdick  now;  and  her  steam- 
whistle — Nathan  could  not  hear  it,  but 
he  could  see  the  steam — was  blowing  the 
old  lake  signal  to  sjiy  that  she  was  com¬ 
ing  up. 

Nathan  seized  the  shoulder  of  the 
messenger  on  the  bridge  beside  him,  and 
ordered  him  to  the  radio  operator: 

“Tell  the  Cummings — I  mean  the 
Glamorgan — to  keep  away  and  maintain 
speed.  I  am  going  to  take  the  men  from 
the  Fosdick.” 

And  so  he  did  it. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  was  taking  the 
people  off  the  Cummings,  too;  for  it 
proved  that  U-139  had  submerged  to  wait 
for  the  slow  lake  freighter.  The  German 
had  to  show  some  of  himself  to  get  off  his 
torpedo,  and  he  came  up  on  the  far  side  of 
the  Cummings  from  the  Fwen.  Instantly 
he  dove;  but  the  Ewen  had  seen  enough 
and  passed  the  Cummings  at  full  speed; 
close  to  the  position  where  the  U-boat  had 
showed,  the  Ewen  began  dropping  its 
depth  charges.  It  spent  them  all  and 
then,  turning  back,  Nathan  put  his  boat 
beside  the  sinking  Cummings.  He  took 
off  four  men ;  then  a  woman  leaped ;  more 
men  abandoned  the  old  ship. 

Nathan  remained  on  duty  upon  the 
bridge.  “Take  the  girl,”  he  ordered,  “to 
my  quarters.”  Many  times,  in  the  past 
months,  when  the  officers  turned  over  their 
cabins  and  the  wardroom  to  women  from 
torpedoed  ships,  a  girl  had  occupied  his 
quarters. 

It  was  wonderful  how  calming  a  sensa¬ 
tion  it  was  when  that  which  he  had 
i  dreaded  for  so  many  months  at  last  had 


hapjiened.  Alice  and  her  father 
aboard  his  ship. 

He  had  not  spoken  to  her  yet;  he  had 
seen  her  only  from  the  bridge.  FriAt 
seized  him  that  he  again  only  mistakenly 
had  recognized  her  as  he  had  done  so  many 
times.  ^ 

But  now  was  no  time  for  him  to  go  below 
The  lookouts  overhead  were  reporting 
something  stirring  on  the  surface  two  miles 
or  more  away.  It  bobbed  up,  disappeared 
bobbed  up  again.  ’  • 

“Submarine!”  the  lookouts  shouted. 

“We  got  her,  I  guess,  sir,”  Jim  said  to 
Nathan,  smiling.  “She  had  to  blow  her 
tanks  and  come  up.” 

A  depth  charge  evidently  had  de¬ 
tonated  close  enough  to  the  U-boat  to 
damage  her  and  force  her  to  fight  on  the 
surface. 

She  could  bring  to  licar  her  two  sues 
and  the  tw'o  four-inch  guns;  she  was  firing 
from  her  broadside  while  the  Ewen  replied 
with  three — her  forward  four  and  a  number 
two  to  the  left,  numlier  four  to  the  stem. 
The  Ewen  was  circling. 

The  Ewen’s  decks — rolling  and  pitch¬ 
ing — offered  the  maddest  of  platforms  for 
guns.  Jim’s  position  upon  the  bridge 
near  Nathan  had  become  his  battk- 
station.  He  was  commanding,  now,  number 
one  gun.  His  talker  stcxxl  beside  him  at 
the  voice-tube  going  to  Logan  at  the  for¬ 
ward  gun. 

“Up  one  hundred!”  Jim  was  correcting 
the  fire,  commanding  more  elevation  as  the 
shots  from  his  gun  fell  short.  “.\nd  fire 
when  you’re  on,”  his  talker  exhorted. 

Young  Wendell  was  off  the  left,  with 
his  talker  beside  him.  “Down  fifty; 
down  fifty.”  His  gun  was  firing  over. 
Abaft,  another  ensign  was  correcting  the 
number  four  gun. 

Nathan  looked  down  quite  calmly  at  the 
sudden  fountains  of  spray  close  beside 
the  Ewen  where  the  German  shells  were 
striking  the  sea.  A  shell  struck  and  tore 
through  below.  .\  “dud,”  thank  God, 
for  it  did  not  explode.  But  now  another 
struck  and  burst. 

Fear — fear  for  himself  had  fled.  In  its 
place  rose  anxiety  and  tenderness  such 
as  he  had  never  known  before.  He 
thought  of  injury  to  the  girl  below  and 
rage  at  the  enemy  possessed  him. 

“Up — fifty,  fifty!”  he  heard  Jim’s  voice 
quickly  cry  to  his  talker. 

“Hit!”  some  one  bawled  in  triumph 
from  aloft;  and  the  crew  of  number  three 
gun,  straining  and  slewing  imder  the 
drench  of  water  slopping  over  their  painted 
piece,  gave  a  cheer. 

“What  have  you  got,  number  three?’ 
Nathan  called  to  Wendell.  , 

“Thirty -six  hundred,  fifty -five,  sir,’ 
the  boy  reported  the  range  and  deflection 
which  had  earned  the  hit. 

“Thirty-six  hundred,”  Jim’s  talker  re¬ 
layed  the  word  to  number  one,  “fifty- 
five,  and  fire  when  you’re  on.” 

Quickly  number  one  gun  corrected  its 

aim;  and  the  firing  pointer  of  number  three 

got  his  gun  “on”  again  and  fired.  Number 
four  gun  likewise  was  corrected.  But  the 
German  gunners  also  were  firing  when 
“on.”  A  shell  struck  the  Eu<cn's  bow  and 
burst ;  number  one  gun  reared  up,  topided 
and  fell  back;  the  men  who  had  worked  it 
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Two  Uses  From 
^  One  Socket' 


^  Crooked  Spines 
Made  Straight 


Thousands  of 
Remarkable  Cases 

An  old  lady,  72  years  of 

age,  who  suffered  for  many 
V  years  and  was  absolutely 
{k  ■  heloless,  found  relief.  A  man 

B  who  was  helpless,  unable  to 
i  .fB  B  rise  from  his  chair,  was  rid- 
;  ,  W  ing  horseback  and  playing 
I  '  tennis  within  a  year.  A  little 

"  *  *  wl^  child,  paralyzed,  was  playing 
about  the  house  after  wearing 
^  ,i>»r  a  Philo  Burt  Appliance  3 

weeks.  We  have  successfully 
treated  more  than>!0 .000  cases  the  past  17  years; 


We  will  prove  its  value  in 
your  own  case.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  ac¬ 
cept  our  offer.  The  photographs 
show  how  light,  cool,  elastic  ^ 

and  easily  adjusted  the 
Philo  Burt  Appliance  is—  ^BBB||bi9Hfe 
how  different  from  the 
old  torturous  plaster. 
leather  or  steel  jackets. 

Every  sufferer  with  a 

weakened  or  deformed  B 

spine  owes  it  to  himself  BKfl^B  ■ 
to  investigate  thoroughly.  I 

Price  within  reach  of  all. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Book 
If  you  will  destenb^  the  case 
it  Will  aid  09  in  «ivinjc  you 
di'fln'te  infor .nation  at  once.  j||||||||B^L^> 

PHILO  BURT  MFC.  CO. 

104  Y  Odd  Fellows  Temple,  Jameatown,  N.Y. 


were  strewn  on  the  deck.  But  number 
three  and  number  four  were  firing.  Some 
one  bawled  out  “hit”  again.  Nathan  gazed 
at  the  U-boat,  which  was  sending  up  white 
clouds  of  smoke;  suddenly  the  vessel 
seemed  to  bend,  lift  up  and — it  disap¬ 
peared. 

~  .  "  com- 


“Cease  firing,”  Wendell  fori 
manded  his  talker. 

Nathan  turned  to  Jim.  “V 
pick  up  any  survivors,”  he  said, 
found  none. 

Nathan  went  below  where  men — and  a 
girl — were  seeing  to  the  crew  which  had 
served  number  one  gun.  To  the  men,  he 
gave  routine  orders,  scarcely  conscious  of 
what  he  said.  The  girl  was  .Alice. 

He  went  to  aid  her.  “You  must  let 
me,”  he  said  stupidly. 

“I’m  used  to  it,  sir,”  .Alice’s  voice 
replied.  “I’ve  been  to  France — four 
months  I  was  at  the  front.  I  was  on  my 
way  back — Nathan.” 

I  “All  right,”  he  said  dully.  “.All  right.” 


new  book,  “Peking  Dust,”  and 
conveys  it  to  you.  The  ideas  of 
most  people  about  the  China  of 
to-day  are  conventional  and  ab¬ 
surdly  incorrect.  Miss  La  Motte 
gives  the  feel  and  color  and  move¬ 
ment  in  China  of  the  present, 
making  the  Chinese  of  this  gen¬ 
eration  living,  breathing  people, 
instead  of  the  pig-tailed  dummies 
of  stereotyped  fiction.  More¬ 
over,  she  presents,  with  quicken¬ 
ing  sympathy,  the  amazingly 
brutal  and  shameless  treatment 
of  this  weak  but  great  people  by 
most  of  the  “civilized”  nations 
of  the  world. 

But  there  is  also  in  Peking,  in 
addition  to  the  ambitions  and 
movements,  the  cowardices  and 
braveries  of  to-day,  a  certain 
charm  that  is  the  product  of 
unnumbered  ages. 

“Peking  Dust”  has  just  been 
published  by  The  Century  Co., 
New  York  City,  and  is  sold  at 
all  bookstores  for  SI. 50. 


“Pm  happy  be¬ 
cause  1  took 
The  New  Way 
in  Typewriting 
Course.  It  hM 
enabled  me  to 
earn  more  mon¬ 
ey  than  other 
girls.” 


He  could  not  tell  how  long  she  had  known 
that  she  was  upon  his  ship. 

He  had  had  no  "chance  to  speak  to  her 
alone,  but  he  had  seen  her  hands  and  her 
fingers  were  without  rings.  But  that 
might  mean  nothing.  Perhaps  Red  Cross 
regulations  forbade  even  wedding-rings. 

She  was  working  in  the  wardroom 
which  had  become  the  sick-bay.  He  looked 
in  again  to  see  her  bending  over  the  man 
from  the  Stanhope;  her  slender,  capable 
little  hands  touched  the  man’s  face  with  a 
tenderness  he  had  never  seen  before. 
She  glanced  up  and  saw  Nathan  and,  as 
he  met  her  blue  eyes,  he  went  weak  within. 
VV’as  she  already  another  man’s? 

She  said  she  had  been  to  France,  and  it 
was  plain  that  she  had  undergone  some 
gieat  experience.  His  little  Charlevoix 


You, Too,  Can  Eani$100  to$150PerMonth 

Retain  your  position  when  others  are  be¬ 
ing  discharged.  Thousands  of  typists  will 
lose  out  through  lack  of  efficiency.  Now 
is  the  time — take  the  NEW  WAY  Course 
— study  at  home  and  rise  to  bigger  wages. 
A  few  easily  learned  lessons  at  a  small 
cost.  Free  Business  Training  given  each 
student.  The  NEW  WAY  in  Typewriting 
guarantees  a  writing  rate  of  80  to  100 
words  a  minute.  Write  for  free  booklet. 


1426  COLLEGE  HILL.  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


Gnultmn:  Please  lenU  free  NEW  WAY  in  Type- 
writing  Book- 

Name . 


Address. 


If  inieresied  in  NEW  W'AY  Shorthand  write  “Yes' 


Get  two  eonvenieneea  from  tingle 
electric  light  socket!  with  the 


“A'ou’re  married,  .Alice?”  he  asked. 

“Married?”  she  repeated,  trembling  a 
little.  “To  whom?” 

“Why — why,  to  Grant,  of  course.” 

“Oh— oh,  Nathan,  there  isn’t  any 
Grant.  There  never  has  Ix-en  any.  I 
only  said  there  was.” 

“What?  Why,  .Alice,  why?” 

“To  free  you — fully;  that  was  all.” 

“.Alice!”  he  cried;  and  when  she  looked 
up  at  him,  her  eyes  sweet  and  shy  in  her 
fright  as  they  had  been  when  she  was  a 
little  girl,  he  almost  forgot  all  caution. 

“What?”  she  whispered.  ! 

“God’s  been  good  to  us,”  he  sjiid,  seizing 
her  hand  and  crushing  it  to  his  lips. 

Some  one  came  by  as  some  one  had  to 
come  wherever  they  were  upon  a  thousand-  ^ 
ton  destroyer,  and  he  had  to  go  to  the 
captain’s  room  to  relate  history  to  Walter 
Gregg,  who  was  quite  in  his  head  again. 

Then  Nathan,  by  all  right  and  reason, 
should  have  turned  in.  But  he  did  not. 
Instead,  he  stood  out  the  watch  on  the 
bridge,  gazing  away  over  the  foam- 
speckeid  seas  to  Plymouth  where  he  was 
bound  again,  and  as  he  stood,  he  day¬ 
dreamed  happily — day-dreamed  as  a  boy 
I  of  seventeen  us^  to,  about  the  wonderful 
!  chance  for  service  in  the  Navy  and  the 
riches  of, two  thousand  a  year  and  the 
jfdequacy  of,  it.  for  the  happiness  of  two 
'  who  Icvetl. 
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Makes  appliances  handier.  Desler's 
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You  Can  Own  Your  Home 

Many  of  our  representatives,  with  money 
earned  by  looking  afterour  interests  in  their 
£•»  spare  time,  have  built 

homes,  bought  automo- 
Jq  B  biles,  comforts,  plea- 

/  S  sures.  You  can,  too. 

•O,  a  need  some  one  in 

yUSBJi  your  vicinity.  We  need 
Write  us  now. 

EfoyMy’s  Maiaziw.  334  Britnidi  Bt  NewYirk,  N.Y. 
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LEGS -GOVERNMENT  TESTED 

^  Wfaopedlc  bracM  for  all  defonnitfea.  Sand  for  booklet. 
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THE  SCHCX3L  CHILD 


THE  FEEBLE-MINDED 


THE  ORPHAN 


THE  INVALID 


AGED  DEPENDENTS 


Due  to  the  lack  of  6re  safeguards,  the  chances  of  a 
disastrous  fire  are  greater  in  hospitals,  schools,  asyluins, 
etc.,  than  in  most  buildings. 

In  the  last  six  years  219  hospital  fires  swept  away 
$4,360,000  worth  of  property.  Every  school  day  a  fine 
school  building  is  desrroyed. 


To  save  the  helpless  from  fire 


WE  send  millions  of  little  children  into  schools,  confine 
thousands  of  aged  and  mentally  unfit  in  asylums,  and 
house  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sick  in  hospitals  with 
little  thought  as  to  their  safety  from  fire.  Men  and  women  have 
been  thoughtless  while  harrowing  catastrophes  in  public  buildings 
have  gone  on  year  after  year.  - 

“But  our  hospitals  have  fire  escapes,”  one  man  will  say,  “and 
all  the  doors  open  outward.” 

“And  I,  myself,  see  that  absolutely  all  the  rubbish  is  kept 
cleared  out  of  the  basement  in  the  high  school,”  a  woman  will 
explain  proudly. 

“And  in  our  schools  we  have  fire  drills,”  a  third  will  say  in 
tones  of  patient  explanatioi^. 

Of  course  they  will  say  these  things,  say  them  because  they  do 
not  think.  They  and  you  should  not  assume  that  all  that  is 
humanly  possible  has  been  done  to  guard  against  a  catastrophe 
until  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  constitutes 
adequate  up-todate  fire  equipment. 

Today  we  arc  finding  out  that  everything  has  not  been  done, 
not  even  the  first  and  simplest  thing. 


Men  have  protected  some  five  billion  dollars  of  their  business 
property  from  fire  by  the  use  of  automatic  sprinklers. 

State  Industrial  Commissions  are  guarding  the  lives  of  factory 
employees  by  requiring  this  same  unfailing  protection  in  business 
property. 

The  United  States  Government  insisted  on  war  industries 
being  so  protected. 

Stirred  as  they  now  are  with  the  value  and  sacredness  of 
human  life,  men  and  women  of  this  country  are  saying  and  will 
say  insistently: 

“Let  our  little  ones,  the  helpless  and  the  sick,  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  this  greatest  fire  safeguard.  Yes,  all  of  them,  the 
orphans,  the  insane,  the  old  and  infirm,  the  prisoners,  over 
whom  we  have  constituted  ourselves  guardians,  must  have  it  to 
protect  their  lives.” 

Read  “Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Reroedy” 

Any  individual,  trustee  or  official  will  find  in  “Fire  Tragedies 
and  Their  Remedy,”  the  unvarnished  truth  and  a  path  of  im¬ 
perative  social  service.  Write  for  it  today.  Address  General  Fire 
Extinguisher  Company,  299  West  Exchange  Street,  Providence,  RI. 


GRINNELL 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM 

fVhen  the  fire  starts  the  UDdter  starts 
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Eat 
More 
^  BAKED 
Beans 


Eat  more  baked  beans. 

Youll  see  them  recom¬ 
mended  on  every  fixKi  con¬ 
servation  list. 

Don’t  they  look  appetizing  in  their 
shining  little  dish,  brown  and  flaky 
on  top,  just  about  bursting  openwith 
flavor?  They're  different  from  raw 
white  beans. 

“Cooked”  tobacco  is  very  different 
from  “raw”  tobacco,  also  —  about 
ten  times  more  appetizing.  Try 
Lucky  Strike  Cigarette — it’s  toasted. 


Sava  tha  tliMeil  from  Luoky  StrHia 
Clsarattaa  antf  tiwa  It  to  tka  Ila4  Creoa 
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It’s  ^ 
toasted  y 
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COLORITE  HAS  MADE  THAT 
HAT  LOOK  JUST  LIKE  NEW 

A  ^ANY  a  mother  has  made  her  daughter  happy  when  she  made  Iasi 
year  s  faded  hat  look  just  like  new  by  using  the  original,  nevei 
disappointing 


Co&rite 


RCG.  U.S.  PAT.  oprice 


COLORS  OLD  &  NEW  STRAW  HATS 


Colorite  is  a  liquid  sold  in  a  bottle  with  a  brush  for  applying.  It  is  waterproof  and  durable, 

applied  by  anyone.  Dries  in  thirty  minutes.  Also  fine  for  coloring 

Satin,  Silk  and  Canvas  Slippers,  Basketry,  Leather  Hand  Bags  and  Belts.  ^  ilSkliBIfB 

Sold  by  Drag  and  Department  Stores  tbrongbont  tbe  United  States  and  Canada.  If  yonr  dealer  cannot  supply  yen,  Hp  I 

we  will  smid  a  bottle  of  COLORITE  post-paid  npoa  receipt  of  30  cents.  Be  sore  to  name  color  yon  want.  | 

16  COLORS  TO  SUIT  YOUR  TASTES  S  ^  ^  -1^  I 

Jet  Black 
Dull  Black 
Cardinal  Red 
Yellow 

Directions  on  each  box  for  mixing  to  obtain  most  any  desired  shade 

CARPENTER-MORTON  COMPANY 

Established  1040 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Economy  Products 

58  SUDBURY  STREET 

Canadian  Distributors;  A.  RAMSAY  &  SON  CO.,  Montreal 


Lavender 
Old  Rone 
Gray 
Natural 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Olil  Diilrli  ( tjiijIilN  l>riii;:>  mil  llir 
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A  New  Serial 

Linda  vjf"®o  n 

By  Josej>li  Heryeshenner 
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Open  your 
package 
this  way 


Between 

breakfast  and  tennis 


Just  time  for  the  real  Burley  cigarette  — 
Lucky  Strike.  It’s  toasted.  Like  the  brown 
crisp  slice  of  buttered  toast  you  had  —  more 
flavor  because  it’s  toasted. 


I  LUCKY  STRIKE 

cigarette 


It’s  toasted.  Lucky 
Strike  is  the  real 
Burley  cigarette. 
There’s  no  flavor  so 
delicious  as  Burley 
tobacco  when 
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